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( I ) 

A  N 

ENQUIRY 

INTO    THE 

Nature  of  the  Human  Soul. 
SECT.  I. 

T*hat  a  rejijlance  to  any  change  of  its 
prefent  Jlate  is  ejfential  to  matter ^ 
and  inconjijlent  with  any  a&ive  pow- 
er  in  it, 

BY  the  foul  we  underftand  that  which 
is  adtive  and  percipient  in  us,  be  it 
what  it  will  (a) :  its  activity  appears 
in  moving  the  body,  and  in  the  command 
it  hath  over  its  own  thoughts  j  its  percepti- 
vity, in  being  fenfible  of  the  adtion  of  mat- 

(a)  Thefe  are  the  uncontefted  properties  of  the  foul 
whatever  be  the  fubftance  of  it  j   whether  material,  or 
immaterial:  and  this  defcription  fhall^ae  always  kept  in 
view  throughout  thefe  papers. 

Vol.  I.  B  ter 
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ter  upon  it,  and  of  its  own  internal  anions 
in  thinking.     In  fliewing  that  matter  is  not 
only  not  endued  with  thefe  properties,  but  is 
incapable  of  being  endued  with  them,    let 
me  be  permitted  to  be  particular,    and  to 
proceed  leifurely  ftep  by  ilep  ;    and  let  the 
mathematical  Reader  forgive  the  infifting  up- 
on trite  and  common  appearances.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  feem  tedious  to  the  few  who  are  quick 
in  apprehending,  and  verfed  in  this  matter, 
than  not  fatisfa6lory  to  flower  capacities,  and 
thofe  who  are  lefs  converfant  in  abftradl  rea- 
foning.     Men  do  not  write  for  thofe  who 
know  the  thing  already,  but  for  thofe  who 
know  it  not  j    and  perhaps  a  flow  perfon, 
who  hammers  out  things  to  fatisfy  himfelf, 
is  fitteft  to  communicate  them  to  men  of  his 
own  fize  J   nor  can  truth  be  lefs,  but  more 
certain,  for  being  drawn  from  the  common- 
eft,  and  leaft  contefted  appearances^  ov prin- 
ciples.    Thefe  appearances  we  fliall  firfl:  fet 
down,  and  thereafter  gradually  lliew  the  ne- 
cefilty  of  their  being  condant  and  certain. 

II.  Let,  to  fave  words,  a  given  body,  or 
mafs  of  matter,  be  called  A  j  and  let  any 
given  celerity  be  called  C.     That  celerity 

doubled. 
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doubled,  tripled,  &c,  or  halved,  thirded,  &c, 
will  be  2  C,  3  C,  &c.  or  T  C,  f  C,  &c.  re- 
fpedively.  Alfo  the  body  doubled,  tripled ; 
or  halved,  thirded;  will  be  2  A,  3  A;  or 
"i^  A,  7  A,  refpedlively.  Now  to  move  the 
body  A  with  the  celerity  C,  requires  a  certain 
force  to  be  imprefled  upon  it ;  and  to  move 
with  a  celerity  as  2  C,  requires  twice  that 
force  to  be  imprefled ;  and  to  move  it  with  a 
celerity  as  3  C,  thrice  that  force  is  required ; 
and  fo  on.  If  it  can  be  made  appear  here- 
after that  the  iirft  force  here  is  neceflTary,  to 
move  the  body,  to  wit,  with  the  celerity  as 
once  C,  the  reft  follows  eafily  j  for  we  may 
conceive  the  body  A  moving  with  the  cele- 
rity 2  C,  or  3  C,  ^c.  to  be  the  firft  eftedl 
doubled,  or  tripled ;  which  therefore  v/ill  re- 
quire the  caufe  that  produced  it  to  be  doubled, 
or  tripled  refpecftively.  Again,  to  move  the 
body  A  with  a  celerity  as  [  C,  one  half  the 
firil  force  is  only  neceflary  to  be  imprefled; 
and  to  move  it  with  a  celerity  as  ~  C,  one 
third  the  firft  force  is  only  required :  and  fo 
on  here  again.  And  to  move  it  with  a  cele- 
rity as  o  C,  that  is  to  give  it  no  degree  of 
celerity  at  all,  no  force  is  required  at  all. 
Therefore  it  follows  that 

B  2  III.  The 
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III.  The  body  A  makes  a  certain  reiiflance 
before  it  can  be  moved  with  a  velocity  as  C; 
for  otherwife  the  force  would  not  be  necef- 
fary,  if,  to  wit,  it  did  not  make  this  certain 
degree  of  refi fiance  to  render  it  neceffary. 
And  it  makes  double  that  refinance,  before 
it  can  be  moved  with  a  velocity  as  2  C ;  and 
triple  that  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  a  velo- 
city as  3  C,  &c.  ftill  for  the  fame  reafon.  And 
it  makes  but  one  half  the  firft  refiftance,  to  be 
moved  with  the  velocity  \  C^  and  but  one 
third  of  it,  to  be  moved  with  the  velocity  f  C, 
and  to  be  moved  with  the  velocity  as  c  C, 
thatistoreftflill,  it  makes  no  refiftance  at  all. 

IV.  Or,  if  inftead  of  different  celerities, 
as  in  N°  2  and  3,  we  take  the  quantity  of 
matter  different,  the  appearance  is  equally 
conftant,  and  certain  (from  experience,  at 
leaft)  and  the  confequence  of  it  the  fame. 
For  the  body  A  requires  a  Certain  force  to  be 
impreired  upon  it,  to  be  moved  with  a  cele- 
rity as  C ;  or  fiich  a  force  is  necelfary :  and 
therefore  it  makes  a  certain  refiftance  to  be 
moved  with  this  celerity,  otherwife  the  force 
would  not  be  neceflliry.  And  a  body  as  2  A 
will  require  twice  that  force  to  be  imprefted 

upon 
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upon  it  to  be  moved  with  the  fame  cele- 
rity 5  or  it  makes  twice  that  refiftance.  And 
a  body  as  3  A  will  require  thrice  the  firft 
force,  or  it  makes  thrice  the  firfl  refinance, 
to  be  moved  with  the  celerity  C:  and  fo  on. 
For  the  force  muft  be  increafed  proportionally 
with  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  body  to  be 
moved,  to  make  it  move  with  the  fame  com- 
mon celerity:  and  therefore  the  refiftance  is 
increafed  proportionally  with  the  body  to  be 
moved,  the  celerity  remaining  the  fame.  We 
may  eafily  conceive  that  a  body  as  3  A,  4  A, 
^c.  would  make  three  or  four  bodies  equal 
to  once  A,  each  of  which  would  require  once 
the  firfl:  force,  or  make  once  the  firft  refiftance. 
Alfo,.  T  A,  J  A,  ^  A,  &c.  will  make  but  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  &c.  the  firfl  re- 
fiftance  to  be  moved  with  the  celerity  C  j  be- 
caufe  only  one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth, 
^c.  of  the  firft  force  refpedively  is  neceflary 
to  move  fuch  part,  with  that  fame  celerity. 

V.  The  body  A  requires  the  quantities  of 
force  abovementioned  (N°  2  and  3.)  to  bs 
moved  with  the  refpedlive  velocities  j  that  is, 
it  makes  the  proportional  refiftances  there 
mentioned,  before  it  yield  to  be  moved  with 

B  3  thefe 
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thefe  velocities ;  as  alfo  the  different  bodies 
or  quantities  of  matter  in  N°  4.  require  the 
refpedive  forces  to  be  impreffed,  or  make 
the  refpedive  refinances  there  mentioned, 
before  they  can  be  moved  with  the  fame  com- 
mon celerity;  in  whatever  direction  the  mov- 
ing force  is  applied ;  whether  upward  or 
downward  (of  which  diredlion  in  particular 
more  by  and  by,  N*^  16.)  backward  or  for- 
ward, obliquely  or  horizontally,  in  all  poffi- 
ble  variety  of  directions. 

VI.  Moreover,  all  this  is  likewife  certain 
taken  the  contrary  way,  viz.' horn  motion 
to  reft ;  as  far  at  leaft  as  experience  reaches. 
For  the  body  A,  moving  with  a  certain  ve- 
locity as  C,  requires  a  certain  degree  of  force 
or  refiftance  in  an  obftacle,  to  take  off  or 
ftop  that  motion  ;  and  moving  v/ith  a  velo- 
city as  2  C,  or  2  A  moving  with  a  velocity 
as  I  C,  it  requires  twice  that  force  orftrength 
in  an  obftacle  to  ftop  the  motion ;  and 
A  moving  with  a  velocity  as  3  C,  or  3  A 
moving  with  the  velocity  i  C,  thrice  the  firft 
refiftance  only  will  bring  it  to  reft,  C^c.  And 
A  moving  with  the  velocity  7  C,  or  t  A  mov- 
ing with  the  whole  velocity  C,  one  half  the 

firft 
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firft  force  will  ferve  to  take  off  the  motion  > 
or  if  A  moves  with  f  C,  or  f  A  with  the 
whole  celerity  C,  one  third  the  iirft  force 
ftops  it :  and  moving  with  the  velocity  o  C, 
or  refting,  no  force  at  all  is  required.  That 
is,  the  fame  body  A  moving  with  the  cele- 
rities I  C,  2  C,  3  C,  CSc,  or  I  A,  2  A,  3  A, 
&c.  moving  with  the  fame  celerity  C,  makes 
once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  refpedively  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  refiftance,  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  reft :  and  A  moving  with  the  ce- 
lerities tC,  yC,  iC,  ^c.  or  i  A,  -;  A,  ^A, 
&c.  moving  with  the  fame  celerity  C,  makes 
but  one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  ^^.  of  the 
firft  refiftance  to  be  brought  to  reft  and  have 
all  the  motion  taken  off.  And  this  again 
through  all  the  pollible  variety  of  diredtions 
in  which  the  body  can  be  fuppofed  to  move. 

VII.  Thefe  are  the  moft  general,  certain 
fhcenomejia  of  motion,  agreeable  to  univerfal 
experience,  the  common  fenfe  of  men,  and 
to  reafon  itfelf.  For,  as  hath  been  faid, 
if  but  any  one  of  thefe  cafes  can  be  fl^iewn 
to  be  abfolutely  neceffary;  all  the  reft  be- 
come fo  of  courfe.  If  it  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  force  to  move  a  given  body  with  a 

B  4  certain 
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certain  celerity,  or  to  ftop  that  body  moving 
with  that  celerity  (which  is  too  evident  to  be 
contefled  from  experience ;)  it  is  certain  it 
muft  require  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  ©"r. 
that  force  i  or  one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth, 
(^c,  of  it,  to  move  the  body  with  twice, 
thrice,  four  times,  ^c.  that  celerity  3  or  with 
one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth  of  it  only,, 
refpediively ;  or  to  flop  it  moving  with  thefe 
refpeftive  celerities,  fince  effe(fts  are  propor- 
tional to  their  adequate  caufes :  and  therefore 
that  the  body,  or  any  multiple,  or  fubmul- 
tiple  of  it,  makes  the  refpedive  refiftances, 
mentioned  above,  to  be  moved  with  that 
celerity,  or  with  any  multiple,  or  part  of  it ; 
and  that  it  makes  equal  refiftances,  when 
moving  with  thefe  refpcdive  celerities,  to  be 
brought  to  reft  again :  and  this  with  refped: 
to  all  pofTible  diredlions.  To  make  the  ar- 
gument in  any  one  inftance,  fuit  in  any  o- 
ther,  it  requires  but  to  take  equal  multiples, 
or  equal  parts,  of  caufe  and  effed,  force  im- 
prefled  and  refiftance  made.  If  the  imtnate- 
riality  of  thejoidy  the  exifience  of  God^  and 
the  neceffity  of  a  7nofi  particular ^  incefjant 
providence  in  the  worlds  are  demonfir  able  from 
fuch  plain  and  eafy  principles,  the  Atheifi 
hath  a  defperate  caufe  in  hand,       VIII.  All 
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VIII.  All  that  is  faid  then  amounts  at  laft 
to  this,  that  the  body  A  makes  a  refinance  to 
any  change  ofthejiate  it  is  in^  whether  ofreji 
cr  motion^  in  all pojjible  fuppojitions :  and  the 
fame  body  makes  proportionally  different  de- 
grees of  refiftance  in  all  polllble  different 
fuppofitions :  and  it  never  ceafes  to  make  re- 
fiftance,  but  when  there  is  no  change  in  the 
fuppofition ;  that  is,  when  the  ftate  the  bo- 
dy was  in  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  changed. 
When  the  body  is  at  reff,  it  makes  refiftance 
to  be  moved  with  any  celerity  as  C :  and  when 
it  moves  with  any  celerity  as  C,  it  makes  a 
refiftance  to  move  with  any  other  celerity,  as 
2  C,  or  T  C.  Nor  doth  it  make  lels  refiftance, 
if  moving  to  be  brought  to  reft  again.  And 
this  is  true  of  all  poffible  dire6lions  the  body 
can  be  fuppofed  to  move  in.  That  is,  body, 
or  matter,  makes  a  refiftance  to  any  change 
of  the  ftate  of  reft  or  motion  it  is  in :  or 
exerts  a  certain  force,  if  adted  upon  (which 
is  not  fully  enough  expreffed  by  being  barely 
called  a  tendency)  to  continue,  and  defend 
itfelf  (to  ufe  fuch  a  metaphorical  term)  in 
the  fame  ftate  of  motion  or  reft  in  which 
it  is ;  and  would,  becaufe  of  this  refiftance, 
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remain  in  that  ftate  for  ever,  unlefs  fome  ex- 
ternal caufe  or  agent  (that  is,  by  the  terms, 
JmiethtJig  not  matter)  impreffed  a  force  upon 
if,  to  make  a  change  in  its  prefent  ftate  (b). 
Of  this  external  caufe  to  matter,  next.  But 
firft  fome  obfervations  are  to  be  made  upon 
what  is  already  faid ;  the  confequences  of 
this  refiftance  are  to  be  enquired  into  5  and 
efpeciallythe  confequences  of  a  contrary  fup- 
pofition,  that  matter,  namely,  was  divefted 
of  fuch  refiflance :  whereby  it  will  appear, 
that  matter  without  it  would  be  fit  for  none 
of  thofe  ufes  it  is  now  fit  for;  that  the  ma- 
terial world,  a  plant,  or  (particularly)  an  ani- 
mal body,  would  be  impoffible  things  with- 
out it  3  and  in  fine,  that  matter^  as  a  folid, 
extended  f lib ftance J  miifi  refifi. 

IX.   And  firft,  though  this  refiftance  in 
matter  is  real  refiftance,  or  certain  and  real 

{b)  If  once  we  fuppofe  matter  exifling,  every  change 
of  the  manner  or  ftate  of  its  exiftence  requires  an  im- 
material caufe,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  in  this  fection ;  and  in 
the  laft  fedion  of  thefe  papers  it  fhall  alfo  be  (hewn,  that 
the  fimple  exiftence  of  matter,  without  confidering  any 
change  of  ftate  in  it,  requires  an  immaterial  caufe,  or 
creating  power  :  fo  that  matter  confidered  in  any  refped: 
difcovers  to  us  an  immaterial  Being. 

force 
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force  exerted,  yet  it  is  no  adtioti  in  matter, 
nor  is  matter  adive  in  exerting  it :  it  is  rather 
only  re-aBion,  refiftance  in  the  propereft 
fence ;  for  it  is  never  exerted  till  matter  is 
firft  adted  upon.  Matter  is  fo  far  from  being 
adive  becaufe  of  thisreiiftance,  or  from  hav- 
ing the  power  of  beginning  adion,  that  the 
reliftance  is  all  exerted,  and  always  exerted, 
that  no  adlion  may  be  begun  in  it  by  any 
thing  elfe.  This  refiflance  makes  it  beft  of 
all  appear  that  matter  never  adts,  or  efFe(5ts 
a  change  of  ftate  in  itfelf,  but  relifts  action, 
and  all  poffible  change  of  its  prefent  flate, 
whether  of  motion  or  reft.  It  is  a  kind  of 
poiitive,  or  ftubborn  inactivity.  If  it  is  to 
be  called  a  power,  it  is  a  power  not  to  a<3;: 
which  fhews  us  how  improperly  the  word 
power  is  applicable  to  it,  at  leaft  in  that  fence 
it  is  applied  to  any  thing  elfe.  And  if  this 
be  found  to  be  the  only  polTible  power  in 
matter,  it  lets  us  fee  how  fafely  we  may  pro- 
nounce it  void  of  all  power,  in  the  propri- 
ety of  the  word.  It  is  called  in  the  new 
Philofophy,  moft  fignincantly,  2i'vis  i?tertice, 
as  it  were  a  negative  adtivity  j  fomething  re- 
ceding farther  from  adlion  than  bare  inacfli- 
vity.     For,  not  to  move  itfelf,  when  at  reft, 
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nor  flop  kfelf  when  in  motion  ;  and  belide?, 
not  to  be  moved,    or  flopped  by  any  thing 
elfe,  but  with  refiftance,  is  more  than  Am- 
ply not  to  a(5t.     We  cannot  conceive   any 
thing  more  negative  of  adlion  than  this.     It 
is  true  this  ftubborn  inactivity  cannot  be  fo 
great  but  that  fome  power  muft  overcome  it, 
fince  we  flill  fee  matter  moved  by  fome  pow- 
er J    but  as  much  as  it  may  feem  a  para- 
dox at  prefent,    it  will  appear  in  a  little,    I 
prefume,  that,  fl:ri(flly  fpeaking,  the  ftrongeft 
man  could  overcome  but  a  mighty  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  this  inadlivity  of  matter  (per- 
haps notfo  much  as  the  weight  of  one  fin- 
gle  grain)  without  the  concurrence  of  a  great- 
er power  than  his  own  (c).    This  will  fur- 
prize  thofe  who  confider  the  inactivity  of 
matter,   but  for  the  firft  time,   to  hear  that 
it  is  fo  powerfully  inadive  a  thing. 

X.  Nor  is  matter  the  lefs  inadtive,  becaufe 
it  ads  upon  other  matter,  if  that  be  in  its 
way  while  it  moves.  It  is  as  ftubbornly  in- 
adive  while  in  motion,  and  refifts  as  much 
a  change  of  its  flate  then,  as  while  at  reft. 
This  very  thing  comes  to  pafs,  becaufe  it  is 

(c)  See  N°  24,  fe£l,  2. 

more 
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more  than  barely  inadlve,  becaufe  of  its  po- 
litive  inadivity :  for  if  it  were  but  Umply  in- 
adive,  its  ad:ing  upon  other  matter  would 
be  an  impoffibility,  as  fhall  be  obferved  im- 
mediately.    This  again  lliould  convince  us 
of  the  inactivity  of  matter  ^  fince  if  it  had 
not,  befides  bare  inactivity,  a  force  moreover 
to  remain  inadive,  the  aSiion  of  matter  upon 
matter 'mouldbe athing  contradi5iory ,  It  hath 
this  force  v^hich  foever  of  the  ftates  it  is  in, 
whether  of  reft,  or  motion.      And  certainly, 
to  effed:  reft,  or  ftop  motion  where  it  is,  is 
as  great  an   efFedl,    and  requires  as  much 
power  in  the  caufe,   as  to  efted:  motion,  or 
produce  it  where  it  is  not.     We  have  fami- 
liar inftances  of  this,  in  offering  to  ftop  the 
motion  of  a  ball,   when  fmartly  ftruck,  or 
in   feeling   the   refiftance   it   makes  to   be 
brought  to   reft  again :     and  if  fuch  bodies 
are  difcharged  with  great  violence,  men  are 
killed,  walls  battered  down,  ^c,  fo  difficult 
is  it  to  bring  bodies  to  reft,  where  the  mo- 
tion is   great  [d)  !    Moil:  of  the  methods  of 

death 

{d)  See  Dr.  Keir%  explication  of  the  firft  law  of  na- 
ture, Introd.  ad  ver.  phyf.  Ic6l.  4.  where,  after  other 
things,  he  fays,  ^ec  magis  potcji  corpm  femclmotumi  motum 
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death  and  ruin  are  affeded  by  the  inadivity 
of  moving  matter.  'Though  matter  then  aBs 
upon  matter  by  motion  j  yet  it  is  becaufe  oj  its 
'very  inaBivity  that  it  doth  this, 

XL  And  farther,  fincc  matter  relifls  mo- 
tion in  any  diredion,  or  relifts  motion  in  all 
directions  equally,  matter  in  motion  will  re- 
iift  any  change  of  diredlion.  This  is  plain 
in  all  the  pofTible  cafes  of  the  congrefs  of  bo- 
dies, or  where  they  encounter  each  other  in 
their  motions  j  for  in  all  thefe  cafes  they  adt 
on  each  other :  and  this  adtion  proceeds  from 
the  refinance  they  make  to  being  put  out  of 
the  diredion  they  are  moving  in.  That  is, 
they  refifl:  a  change  of  the  direction  of  their 
motion.  Whatever  force  matter  hath  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ftate  of  motion  it  is  in,  it  ex- 
erts it  all,  or  a  part  of  it  at  leaft,  upon  any 

feu  tnergiam  Juam  ad  movendum  deponere  ^  perfe  ad  qui- 
etem  redirect  quampoteji  figurain  femel  fibi  indu^am  exu- 
ere.,  ^  aliam  recentem  abfqiie  caufd  extrinfecd  acqulrere 
And  a  little  after :  Non  minor  requirilur  vis  ad  corporis 
alicujus  motiim  fijiendutn^  quam  prim  necejforia  fuit  ad  e- 
undem  motum  corpori  imprtmendurn :  unde  cum  vis  inertits 
esqualibus  mutaiionibus  a-qualiter  femper  refiflit^  ilia  non 
minus  efficax  erity  ut  corpus  in  mciu  fcinelincepto perj'tveret ^ 
quam  ut  corpus  quiefcem  fetnper  in  ccdeJii  quieiis  Jlatu 
permaneat. 

body 
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body  oppofing  that  dired:ion  either  diredlly 
or  obliquely:    and  indeed  if  matter  did  not 
rcfift  all  change  of  diredion,  it  would  not 
refift  at  all  in  being  brought  from  motion  to 
reft  ;  fince  there  is  no  other  way  of  flopping 
its  motion,   but  by  oppofing  its  dired:ion  5 
and  to  ftop  all  polTible  dired:ions  of  motion, 
is  to  ftop  or  hinder  till  motion :   motion  in 
no  diredion  being   the  fame  as  no  motion, 
reft.      This  is  ftill  more  manifeftly  plain  in 
what  is  called  the  compofition  and  refolutlon 
of  forces  J  for  whatever  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  a  body  in  motion,   without  adding  a 
•new  force  to  it  (f),  takes  off  one  of  the  com- 
pounding forces.      Therefore   matter  is  not 
barely  inadive  only   in  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  its  motion,   but,    more,  it  refifts  all 
change  of  direction ;  and  is  as  ftubborn  in 
preferving  the  fame  direction,     as  the  fame 

{e)  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  in  the  congrefs  of 
unelaftick  bodies,  the  dirciftion  is  changed,  without  any 
new  force  added  :  and  we  (hall  fee  vvhat  is  to  be  faid  of 
the  force  of  reftitution  in  the  fhock  of  elaftlck  bodies,  a 
little  further  on.  Moreover,  next  to  the  giving  matter 
motion  of  it  felf,  this  is  the  raoft  fundamental  miftake 
in  the  Epicurean  phyficks,  to  give  it  a  power  to  change 
its  own  direction.  See  Lucretius^  I.  2.  ver.  216  /j 
Mtr.  221. 

degree 
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degree  of  motion  ;  lince  the  one  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  other.  T^hefe  are  dif- 
couraging  affe6ii07is  of  ftiatter,  to  thofe  men 
who  would  make  afupreme  Being  of  it  ! 

XII.  Further,  which  isworth  our  attention, 
the  refiftance  of  the  fame  quantity  of  matter, 
or  body  A ;  if  once  we  fix  upon  a  certain 
flate,  either  of  reft  or  motion,  as  a  terminus  a 
quo  J  may  be  indefinitely  great,  or  is  as  end- 
lefly  increafible,  as  the  degree  of  celerity  is, 
with  which  it  may  recede  from  that  terminus. 
For  the  refiftance  is  always  equal  to  the  force 
neceflary  to  be  imprefledi  and  the  force  muH 
be  proportionally  encreafed  with  the  degree 
of  celerity.  To  be  moved  with  a  thoufand, 
or  a  million  of  times  the  celerity  C,  a  thou- 
fand or  a  million  of  times  the  firft  force  is 
neceflary  to  be  imprefied ;  and  therefore  it 
will  make  fo  many  times  the  firft  refiftance. 
And  it  is  the  fame  contradidion  to  afiign  the 
greateft  refiftance  it  can  make,  as  to  aftign 
the  greateft  celerity  it  can  be  moved  with  j 
or  really  to  aifign  the  greateft  number.  Thus 
the  refiftance  of  the  fame  body,  or  quantity 
of  matter,  confidered  in  this  view,  may  be 
increafed   in   infinitum.     The  truth  in  this 

paragraph 
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paragraph  becomes  plain  alfo  from  confider- 
ing  that  refiftance  is  the  fjime  with  re-adti- 
on;  for  lince  adion  and  re-a6lion  are  equal, 
the  re-adion  of  matter  may  ftill  be  greater 
and  greater,  as  the  adion  upon  it  is  greater 
and  greater. 

XIII.  But  contrarily,  if  we  cxDnfider  the 
fame  quantity  of  matter  or  body  A,  abfolute- 
ly,  and  without  any  refped;  to  a  fixt  ftate, 
the  refiftance  of  it  is  immutable,  and  always 
as  much  the  fame,  as  the  folidity  or  extenfi- 
on  of  it :  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  that  any  force 
imprefled  upon  it  ab  extra ^  ihould  take  It 
ultimately  off,  or  leflen  it,  or  encreafe  it  5  or, 
in  a  word,  make  it  other  than  it  always  was, 
before  fuch  force  was  imprefTed.  It  is  true, 
the  refiftance  it  makes  to  a  change  of  its  pre- 
fent  ftate  may  be  overcome  j  but  then  it  makes 
juft  as  much  refiftance  to  perfevere  in  that 
new  ftate,  as  in  the  former:  and  that  refi- 
ftance again  may  be  overcome,  and  a  new 
ftate  of  motion  or  reft  induced  upon  it ;  yet 
it  will  as  obftinately  continue  in  that  ftate, 
as  in  any  of  the  other  tvt'o.  And  fo  on  end- 
lefty.  If  any  force  ab  extra  overcomes  the 
renitency  of  the  body  A,  to  be  moved  with 

Vol.  L  C  ave- 
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a  velocity  as  a  i  ooo  times  C,  it  will  move 
on  with  that  velocity ;  which  flate  of  moti- 
on is  now  as  much  to  be  conlidered  as  its 
ftatc,  as  the  former  reft  was :  and  it  will  juft 
refift  as  much  to  be  moved  with  a  velocity 
as  2  000  times  C,  or  to  have  the  velocity  C 
another  thoufand  times  increafed,  as  it  did 
at  firft;  or  to  be  brought  back  again,   from 
moving  with  the  velocity  i  ooo  C,  to  reft, 
as  it  did  to  be  brought  from  reft  to  move 
with  tha/^^elocity.      In  a  worJ,  as  long  as 
a  change  ispojjible^  which  is  always  and  end-^ 
lefsly^  Jo  lo?2g  mujl  it  refifi ;  and  it  mufi  refifi 
equal  changes  equally  :  which  was  exadlly  the 
reliftance  it  was  endued  with,    before  any 
change  was  efFeded  in  it  at  all,  and  before 
any  force  was  imprefted  upon  it  at  all.      So 
that  this  refiftance  cannot  be  impaired,  aug- 
mented,  or  any  way  altered,    by  any  new 
force  impreffed  alf  extra.  Which  is  already 
a  ftrong  fymptom  that  refiftance  to  a  change 
of  its  ftate  is  of  the  nature  of  matter,  as  in- 
feparable  from  it  as  folidity  or  extenlion  ; 
lince  as  long  as  the  folid  exteniion,    that  is 
the  quantity  of  matter,  in  the  body  A,  re- 
mains the  fame,  this  immutability  of  its  refif- 
tance muft  be  fuppofed,  if  it  is  at  all  relift- 
ing  matter.  4    .  XIV.  But 
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XIV.  But  yet  farther,  as  this  refinance  in 
matter  to  change  its  flatc  cannot  be  ultimate- 
ly taken  off,  lefTened,  or  anyway  altered,  by 
any  force  imprelTed  ab  extra  upon  it ;  fo  nei- 
ther could  it  fubfifl  in   matter  jointly  with 
any  quality,  power,  conatus,   or   tendency 
to  change  its  ftate.     For  firft,  fuppofing  it 
poffible  that  two  contrary  tendencies  could  be 
planted  in  matter;  one,  whereby  it  refifted  a 
change  of  its  ftate,  in  any  poflible  diredion, 
and  another,  whereby  it  tended  to  change  it ; 
this  would  be  to  no  effect,  nor  to  any  other 
purpofe  than  doing  and  undoing.  Thefe  two 
contrary  conatus's  would  deftroy  each  other  if 
equal ;  or  if  unequal,  the  ftronger  would  de- 
ftroy the  weaker,  and  the  excefs  of  it  only 
would  remain.  So  that  the  refiftance  to  a 
change  woiild  either  prevail,  and  then  it  would 
be  the  fame  thing  as  if  no  fuch  contrary  ten- 
dency had  been  planted  in  matter;    or  the 
conatus  to  a  change  of  the  prefent  ftate  would 
prevail,  and  then  the  remaining  in  any  given 
ftate    pofTible   would   itfelf  be   impoliible  ; 
which  is  a  thought  full  of  contradidion  (f ). 

C  2  Thus 

(f)  This  is  very  inconceivable,  znd  really,  a  felf-de- 

flrudive 
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Thiis  two  contrary  tendencies  (fuppofing  they 
could  be  both  planted  in  the  fame  individu- 
al fubjed:,  as  matter)  would  have  the  fame 
effe(fl:  upon  each  other,  as  two  contrary  quan- 
tities, a  pofitive  and  a  negative;  or  as  two 
forces  impreffed  upon  the  fame  body  in  op- 
polite  diredions ;  to  wit,  to  cancel  each  other 

ftru£live  fuppofition.  For  to  be  indefinently  changing 
Its  ftate  fuppofes  really  no  change  of  ftate  at  all  in  the  bo- 
dy j  becaufe  no  precedent  ftate  could  then  be  of  any  pof- 
fible  finite  duration :  otherwife,  if  it  were  permitted  to 
become  of  any  finite  length,  and  deferve  the  name  of  a 
precedent  ftate,  there  would  not  be  an  indefinent  change 
efFe<5led ;  or  the  body  would  have  a  tendency  to  preferve 
its  ftate  for  fome  time,  contrary  to  the  hypothefis.  To 
fuppofe  an  infinitely  quick  change  of  ftate,  from  reft  to 
motion,  and  from  motion  to  reft,  is  to  fuppofe  abfolute 
reft  only.  For  when  motion  was  but  nafcent,  reft  would 
be  again  Induced,  becaufe  the  inceflant  tendency  to  change 
inceflantly  takes  efFe£l :  and  before  re/}  were  fettled,  mo- 
tion, for  the  famereafon,  ought  to  begin.  So  that,  as 
was  faid,  this  notion  deftroys  itfelf.  How  remarkable 
is  this  co-incideijce,  when  the  only  fuppofition  that  could 
ferve  a  fceptick's  turn,  of  neceflity  defeats  itfelf!  For  if 
this  tendency  to  change  its  ftate  is  the  ftronger  of  the  two, 
it  muft  overcome  the  other  at  ali  times,  and  infer  the 
contradidionlhewn,  infpiteofallevafions:  and  the  con- 
clufion  is,  (hditfuih  afupiviar  tendency  canmi  be  pla7tud 
in  matter, 

mutually, 
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mutually.  For  a  refinance  to  a  change  of 
jftate  would  refift  a  conatus  toward  it,  in  a^ 
ny  poffible  diredlion,  by  N°  5  and  1 1 . 

XV.  This  would  be  the  refult,  if  it  were 
poffible,  that  two  contrary  conatus's  could 
be  planted  in  matter  at  once :  but  that  is  re- 
ally impoffible  and  contradictory.  For  that 
a  particle,  or  atom  of  matter  (and  the  rea- 
fon  is  the  fame  in  any  affigned  quantity) 
fhould  have  a  tendency  to  move  in  any  one 
given  diredion,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
fhould  have  another  tendency  not  to  move 
in  that,  or  any  other  diredlion,  is  to  have  a 
tendency,  and  7iot  to  have  it,  at  once.  Two 
fuch  contrary  and  inconfiftent  tendencies, 
planted  at  once  in  one  and  the  fame  indivi- 
dual fubjed,  is  a  notion  deftrudive  of  itfelf  j 
and  therefore  not  to  be  effeded  by  infinite 
power:  for  to  efFed  impoffibilities  is  not  the 
objed  of  any  power.  The  argument  is  the 
fame,  whether  the  firll  flate  of  the  body  is 
fuppofed  reft  or  motion :  for  if  it  is  fuppojT- 
ed  firft  moving,  it  cannot  have  a  tendency 
to  move  in  that  diredion  only,  and  with  that 
particular  degree  of  velocity  only  ;  and  yet 
have  a  tendency  to  move  in  another  diredion, 

C  3  aad 
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and  with  another  degree  of  velocity.      The 
one  excludes  the  other.      In  a  word,   a  bo- 
dy cannot  have  a  tendency  to  change  its  pre- 
fent  ftate,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  tendency 
not  to  change  it,  more  than  two  contradicto- 
ry propofitions  can  both  be  true:    for  thefe 
two  are  really  fuch.      This  is  a  remarkable 
property  of  the  refinance  of  matter,   That  it 
is  inconjiftent  with  any  power  or  force  in  it; 
and  fliould  never  be  forgot  by  us.     It  infers 
many  notable  confequences,  which  it  feems 
we  are  not  fufRciently  aware  of  at  all  times: 
&nd,  among  others,    an  utter  impoffibility 
that  matter  can  ever  become,  by  any  pow- 
er, a  living,  felf-moving  fubftance  5   feeing, 
as  will  appear,   matter  mufl:  refift  all  change 
of  its  prefent  ftate,  as  it  is  a  folid  fubftance. 
If  this  had  been  attended  to,    an  infinity  of 
doubting  and  difputing  might  have  been  fav- 
ed  to  mankind. 

XVI.  This  will  change  our  phyficks  a 
littlCj  and  eftablifh  a  new  Theory  of  mat- 
ter. For  it  will  follow  that  all  gravity,  at- 
tradlon,  elafticity,  repulfion,  or  whatever 
other  tendencies  to  motion  are  obferved  in 
matters  commonly  called  natural  powers  of 

matter^ 
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matter,  are  not  powers  ImpUntcd  in  mat- 
ter, or  pofTible  to  be  made  inherent  in  it ; 
but  (therefore)  impulfe,  or  force  imprefled 
upon  it  ab  extra.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
it  is  a  certain  natural  quality,  or  power,  im- 
planted in  the  matter  of  a  ftone,  v.  g.  and 
inherent  in  it,  that  makes  it  tend  to  the 
earth  (g)  :  but,  by  what  ia  fiid  iq  the  lad 

paragraph, 

{g)  Even  fo  great  a  man  as  Barelll  feems  to  have  been 
of  this  opinion.  In  the  chapter  de  caufis  ^  prindplts 
motus  (the  2d  of  his  book  de  vi  percujfionis)  he  fays,  Tan^ 
dem  fiimtna  contenttone  controvertitur^  an  aliqua  corpora 
moveri pojjunt  afeipfis,  velpotius  guicguLd moveiur,  a  di- 
JitnSlo  feparatoqut  motore  propeUi  debeat  .*  ^  prcfeSIo,  ut 
a  pojiremo  exordiamur,  tvidentijpmum  ejl  aliqua  corpora  a 
diJiinliOy  &  exteruo  moiwe  impellt,  fie  ea  crmtia  qua  ve- 
huntur^  pcrcutiuniur,  aut  projiciuntur,  manifeftijjime  ab 
externo  impulfore  promoventur ^  fed  an  reli^ua  omn'ia^  queg 
in  mundo  moventur^  par  iter  ab  extrinfeco  princij)io^  i^  caii- 
fd propellantur^  hw profeSo  impcjfibih  b*  incredibik  v'lde- 
tWy  quandoqiddem  corpora  gravia^  ^  animalia  per  fe  vi~ 
dentur  movtri,  fcllictt  a  caufa  iff  principio  intrinfeco^  <jc. 
What  difFerence  there  is  to  be  afjigned  betvi'een  the  mov- 
iHg  principle  in  an  animal,  and  in  a  heavy  body  defcend- 
ing,  vi^e  {hall  fee  below  ;  only  I  think  it  v/as  not  right 
to  conclude  them  under  one  head.  Theexpreffion  [/ub- 
jfiantia  anima/Iica,  ]  which  farther  on  he  fays  is  both  a- 
£eni  and  patient,  without  a  clear  idea  of  it  in  the  mind  of 
the  perfon  that  writes,  and  an  explication  of  that  idea,  to 
C  4  communicate 
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paragraph,  it  appears  that  it  refifts  this  mo- 
tion, as  much  as  it  would  a  motion  in  any- 
other  diredion,  with  the  fame  velocity  :  or 
that  matter  is  as  much  impelled  m  this  cafe, 
as  in  any  other,  by  fome  caufe  or  virtue,  ab 
cxtra^  i,  e.  by  fomething  not  matter.  The 
,effe6l  of  gravity  is  not  to  deftroy  the  refift- 
ance  of  matter,  or  to  make  it  unrefiflins: 
matter,  but  to  overcome  its- refinance  to  be 
moved  in  certain  circumftances ;  where  it 
flill  refifts  as  much  every  new  change  of 
ftate,  as  if  its  refinance  to  the  former  had 
not  been  overcome.  And  this  is  the  cafe 
in  all  force  imprefTed  ab  extra ^  by  N*'  13. 
When  the  refiftance  of  the  body  A,  to  be 
moved  with  a  celerity  as  a  1000  times  C, 

communicate  It  to  the  perfon  that  reads,  is  of  no  ufe  in 
philofophy ;  or  of  bad  ufe  :  but  of  fuch  things  Mr. 
Locke  hath  faid  enough.  No  man  can  conceive  that  the 
fame  thing  fho.:!d  be  both  movim  and  motum.  There 
is  a  plain  contradJ6lion  in  this  aflcrtion,  eademque  fub- 
faniia  corporis  gravis,  migrat  (f  dejcendit,  a  feipfo  im- 
pulfa.  A  moved  refifts  motion  ;  a  mover  overcomes  that 
yefiftance :  thefe  pppofites  can  never  confift  in  the  fame 
individual  thing.  If  the  diflindion  of  agent  and  patient 
is  neceflary  in  proje^ion,  and  percujfion,  and  the  effects 
pf  art,  it  is  alfo  neceflary  in  the  works  of  nature.  Two 
things,  mcejjarily  tzuo  in  the  one  cafe,  cgnnot  become 
em  m  the  pther, 

IS 
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is  overcome,  though  It  refills  no  more  to  be 
carried  on  with  that  celerity,  which  is  now 
to  be  confidered  as  its  permanent  (late  -,  yet 
it  relifts  as  much  to  be  out  of  this  ftate,  as 
it  did  formerly  to  be  brought  to  it.  And 
this  is  juil  the  cafe  in  the  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  :  any  velocity  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  would  be  a  permanent  flate  of  the 
body,  if  new  impulfes  ab  extra  did  not 
add  ftill  farther  degrees  of  velocity.  This 
truth  is  alfo  plain  from  this  confideration, 
that  if  a  body  moving  more  fwiftly  than 
another  body  moves  by  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty, attraction,  elafticity,  ^c.  overtakes  it; 
the  body  fo  overtaken  will  make  refinance 
to  the  impulfe  of  the  overtaking  body,  even 
though  the  dired:ion  of  their  motions  con- 
fpire.  For  inflance,  if  we  call  the  celerity 
which  a  piece  of  wood  hath  acquired  in 
falling  down  through  a  certain  fpace,  K  ; 
and  the  celerity,  with  which  a  bullet  leaves 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  C  ;  and  then  fup- 
pofe  the  bullet  moving  with  the  fum  of 
thefe  two  celerities  (C-J-K)  to  overtake  the 
piece  of  wood  in  the  end  of  that  fpace ;  it 
is  demonflrable  that  the  bullet  would  pierce 
the  wood,  even  though  their  motions  were 

confpiring^. 
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confriring.  For,  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  ball  and  piece  of  wood  being  the  fame, 
both  when  it  is  difcharged  againft  the  piece 
of  wood  at  reft,  and  when  it  overtakes  it 
in  its  defcent,  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftroke, 
and  the  effedt  of  it  will  be  the  fame;  name- 
ly that  the  ball  will  pierce  the  wood.  One 
may  be  alfo  more  familiarly  certain  of  this, 
if  he  lets  a  ball  drop  out  of  his  hand,  and 
ftrikes  it  before  it  reach  the  ground  ;  for 
he  will  feel  it  refift  the  ftroke  very  fenfibly. 
This  lets  us  fee  that  matter  refifts  even  the 
force  of  gravity,  or  any  other  acting  in  the 
fame  diredion,  as  was  aflerted  N°  5.  and 
confequently,  by  what  was  faid  in  N^  15. 
that  the  force  of  gravity  [the  fame  is  to  be 
underfiood  of  elafticlty^  fugci^  attraBion^ 
is  a  force  impreffed  ab  extra ^  and  no  cona- 
tus,  or  tendency  belonging  to  matter,  or  in- 
herent in  it.  But  all  this  will  flill  appear 
more  evidently  when  we  come  to  confider 
what  moment  (impetus,  or  force  in  a  mov- 
ing body)  is :  for  all  moment  proceeds  from 
the  refiftance  in  matter  to  change  its  flate  ; 
ancf  whatever  matter  hath  force,  or  moment ^ 
in  its  motion,  mufl  be  refifting  matter.  And 
confequently  matter  refifts  to  be  moved  by 

the 
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the  powers  of  elajiicity^  gravity,  repiilfion^ 
&c.  for  in  all  thefe  the  moment  is  plain  by 
the  effedl  produced.  It  is  the  efFcd:  pro- 
duced by  the  mofnent,  or  force,  that  (hews 
the  powers  of  elafticity,  gravity,  &c,  thefe 
impulfes  {hould  be  otherwife  undifcoverable 
by  us :  and  it  is  the  moment  alfo  that  in- 
evitably fhews  the  matter  to  be  refifiing  mat- 
ter in  thefe  very  inftance's.  So  that  there  is 
no  hazard  of  our  being  deceived  in  conclud- 
ing univerfally  that  all  the  tendencies  to  mo- 
tion obfervable,  or  pofTible  to  be  obferved, 
about  matter,  are  not  the  powers  of  matter, 
or  properties  reading  in  it,  or  polTible  to  be 
planted  in  it  by  any  being  :  h\Mj}riBly  im- 
pulfes upon  it  ab  extra. 

XVII.  However,  let  us  fuppofe  what 
fome  philofophers  think  not  impoiTible, 
and  fee  how  far  it  will  influence  this  con- 
clufion  ;  viz.  that  the  power  of  gravity  in 
particular  may  be  the  effedt  of  fome  fluid, 
or  very  fubtil  matter,  impelling  thofe  bodies 
we  call   heavy  [h) :  and  let  the  fame  be 

fuppofed 

(h)  Dr.  Pemlertm,    ia  his  view  of  Sir  If.  Newionh 
philofophy,  fays,  that^reatm^  himfelf  conjectured  thig 
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fuppofed  poffible  alfo  in  an  elaflicity,  repul- 
fion,  and  all  the  other  tendencies  to  motion 

obfervable 

might  be  to.    His  words  are ;  He  [Sir  If.  Newton]  thinks 
it  nnt  impojfthle  ihat  the  power  of  gravity  itfelfjhould  he 
swing  to  it  [a  very  fubtile  fpirit,  to  wit,  of  a  great  elaftick 
force,  difFuftd  through  the  univerfe.]     Conclufion.  N" 
3.  he  fays,  Toacquiefce  in  the  explanation  of  any  appear- 
gncey  hy  afferting  it  to  be  a  general  power  ofattra^ion,  is 
not  to  improve  our  knowledge  in  philofophy,  lut  rather  to 
put  a  flop  to  our  farther  fear  ch.     But  with  all  due  fubmif- 
Hon,  our  fearch  is  carried  as  far  as  it  can  go,  if  it  ftops 
enly  at  the  firft  caufe,  having  been  rightly  carried  thither : 
and  there  it  muft  ftop,  if  it  is  rightly  made.     The  elafli- 
city of  this  fpirit  itfelf  ought  to  have  been  afcr'ihed  to  the 
agency  of  the  firft  Being.     Our  fearches  do  not  fuppofe 
an  cndlefs  indagation  of  caufe  gbove  caufe ;   but  only  to 
attain,  ifpoflible,  to  a  Firft,  the  fountain  of  caufation, 
I  alfo  humbly  beg  leave  to  difTent  from  Mr.  Derham\ 
fentiments about  gravity.  He  fays,  (b.  i.  ch.  5.  notei.) 
Tljis  attraSiive  or  gravitating  power,  I  take  to  be  congeni' 
fil  to  matter,  and  imprinted  on  all  the  matter  of  the  univerfe^ 
hy  the  Creator's  fat  at  th4  creation.     Not  only  the  reafons 
above,  N°  14.  and  15,  but  the  conftant  appearances  in 
the  defcent  of  bodies,  fliew  that  this  is  on  inceffant  im- 
fidfe  upon  matter,  not  the  permanent  effe6i  of  a  tranfient, 
fmultamaui  imprejfion.    For  it  is  obvious  that  an  equally 
accelerated  motion  could  nevex  be  effe£led  by  ©ne  fmglc 
and  inftantaneous  impreflion  }  byt  by  a  fuccellive,  equa- 
ble repetition  of  iaipulfc.    He  continues,   fVhat  the 
4;  ^^Hfi 
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obfervable  In  matter.  And  firil,  it  is  plain 
fuch  an  hypothefis  makes  thefe  powers  not 
inherent,  or  lodged  in  the  matter  of  the 
bodies  themfelves,  as  properties  of  it,  or 
as  accidents  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  their 
fabjedl  J  but  impulfes  ab  extra  upon  the 
bodies  fo  heavy\  elafiic^  repelling ;  as  here 
is  concluded.  This  doth  not  fuppofe  two 
inconjijlent  tendencies  in  matter ;  one  not 
to  change  its  prefent  ftate,  and  another 
to  change  that  fame  ftate  :     but  leaves  it  as 

caufe  of  it  /V,  the  Newtonian  phtlofophy  doth  not  pretend 
to  determine^  for  want  ofphanomena,  upon  which  founda- 
tion it  is,  that  that  philofophy  is  grounded^  and  not  upon 
chimerical  and  uncertain  hypothefes.  [Why  fuppofe  it 
imprinted  upon  all  matter  by  the  Creator's  fiat  at  the 
creation,  and  yet  feek  another  caufe  for  it?]  But  what, 
ever  the  caufe  is,  (the  following  words  are  a  citation  from 
Sir  If  Newton's  principles)  that  caufe  penetrates  even  to 
the  centers  of  the  fun  and  planet s,  without  any  diminution 
bf  it's  virtue ;  and  it  aSfeth  not  according  to  the  fuperficies 
of  bodies,  {as  mechanical  catfes  do)  but  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  their  folid  matter ;  and  laflly  it  a£ieth  all  round 
it  at  immenfe  dijiances^  decreafmg  in  a  duplicate  proporti- 
on to  thefe  difances.  Here  Sir  If  Newton  himfelf  feems 
to  refufe  a  mechanical  caufe  of  gravity ;  and  for  that 
reafon  ;  for  which  Dr.  sGravefande  rejeds  it,  as  {hall 
be  obfervcd  immediately, 

much 
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much  refifting  matter  to  all  change  of  ftatd^ 
as  here  it  is  contended  to  be  ;  and  fuppofes 
this  refiftance  only  overcome  by  the  impulfe 
of  other  matter.  And,  fecandly,  as  to  this 
other  matter  of  fuch  fubtile  fluid,  it  is  evi- 
dent, it  mufl:  be  as  much  refifting  matter  to 
all  change  of  its  flate,  as  the  matter  of 
.thefe  bodies  themfelves,  which  we  know, 
is  {hewn  to  be.  The  moment  or  force, 
which  it  hath  in  its  motion,  and  with  which 
it  impels  thefe  bodies,  manifefts  this.  Let 
it  be  obferved ;  the  powers  of  gravity,  ela- 
fiicity,  refulfio7i,  attra.5lion,  can  no  more  he 
lodged  in  the  matter  of  this  fluid  than  in  the 
matter  of  the  real  bodies  we  have  been  f peak- 
itig  of  and  that  for  the  Hime  reafon,  affign- 
ed  above :  for  this  is  as  contradid:ory  in  re- 
fpedt  of  one  fort  of  matter  as  another,  in 
refpedl  of  a  very  fmall  particle  as  of  a  much 
greater  one,  being  a  palpable  contradidion 
in  refped  of  all  matter  equally.  The  mat- 
ter of  this  fluid  then  being,  in  all  refpeds, 
matter  that  reiifts  a  change  of  its  ilate,  we 
mufl:  fliill  as  much  feek  a  caufe  of  its  mo- 
tion ab  extra  to  it,  that  is,  in  efl^ed:,  in 
fofnething  not  matter,  in  fome  immaterial 
eaufe,  or  being,  (unlefs  we  would  be  open- 
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lyabfurd,  and  fuppofe  one  thing,  itfelf  cauf- 
ed  or  moved)  thecaiife  of  another  thing  mov- 
ed, in  infinitum^  which  includes  in  it  all  the 
contradidian  of  the  Epicurean  fcheme)  j  I 
fav,  we  mull  as  much  feek  a  caufe  ab  extra 
to  it,  of  its  motion,  as  of  the  motion  of  thofe 
bodies  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  rea- 
foned  from:  fo  that  we  are  removed  but 
one  flep  from  the  immaterial  caufe  wq  were 
looking  for;  and  the  conclufion  above  is  fe- 
curcd,  allowing  the  thing  fuppofed  here  could 
be  proved  real,  fiut  then  there  arc  flrong 
reafons  that  (hew  this  hypothecs  to  be  with- 
out foundation.  Dr.  s'Gravefande  gives  fe- 
veral,  which,  I  think,  entirely  overthrow 
it  (/).  One  is,  That  the  aBion  af  a  fluid  upon 

a  body 

(i)  I  fhall  tranfcribe  the  whole  paflage.  It  is  in  /.  4. 
c.  4.  atN°  1237.  Vlterius,  Jigravitas  pendeat  d  lege  mo- 
ius  nota,  ad  impaSfum  corporis  extranet  referri  debere,  & 
quia  gravitas  eft  continua^  impaSium  etiam  continuum  re- 
quiri.  St  talis  materia  csntinuo  in  corpora  imtirigens  de- 
iur,  necejfario  ejljluida^  ^  quidem  fubtiltjfima^  qua  pene~ 
trat  corpora  quacunqut ;  corpora  enim  in  aliis  utcunque  in- 
clufa  gravia  funt.  Videat  nunc  mathematicus^  anfiuidum 
adeo  fuhtile,  ut  corporum  omnium  poros  liberrime  permeet, 
isf  adeo  rarumj  ut  motui  corporum  fenfibiliter  non  objiet^ 
{in  kc»  enim  aere  vacuo  ptnduH  motus  diutijftms  continua^ 

tur) 
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'd  body  could  never  make  if  gravitate  towards 
another y   more  or  lefs^   in  proportion  as  the 

quantity 

tur )  corpora  ingenila  tanta  cum  vi  ad  fe  mittuo  pojfit  pra^ 
pellere  ?  (_This  is  his  firft  argument,  which  feems  very 
Conclulive,3  Explicet  quomodo  hac  aSfio  crefcat  in  ratio- 
Tie  majpe  corporis  versus  quodaliudfertur.  Tandem,  quod 
omnium  mihi  difficillimum  videtur^  dicat,  quomodo  omnia 
corpora,  in  quocunque  fttu,  eadem  manerde  dijiantid,  & 
eorpere,  versus  quod  gravitas  datur,  eadem  vehcitate  fe- 
rantur'f  id  efi,  quomodo  liquidum^  quod  nifi  in  fuperficies 
ipforum  corporum,  fivi  illarum  internarum  particularum, 
ad  quas  acclffus  ex  interpojiiis  particulis  non  impeditur,  aSf'i- 
enemfuam  exerere  potejl^  comtnunicet  corporibus  motus  quan- 
iitatem,  qua  in  omnibus  corporibus  exa£fijfime  fequatur 
proportionem  quantitatis  materia  in  his,  quod  ingravitate 
ubique  obtinere^  hoc  capite  probavimuSy  if/  quod  dire^o  ex^ 
perimento  demenjiravimus,  refptSiu  gravitatis  in  telluris 
viciniis.  And  thence  he  concludes  (N''  1238}  Non  ta^ 
men  negamus,  ab  ulh  impaSlu pendere  gravitatem'^  fedil- 
lam  nonfequi  ex  ullo  impaciuy  juxta  leges  nobis  noias,  dare 
patere  contendimus,  gravitatifque  caufam  nos  omnino  latere 
fatemur.  Moreover,  withrefpedl  to  this  fubje«Ei  of  gra- 
vity, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  was  the  capital  miftakc 
in  the  Epicureans  to  make  it,  and  therefore  motion,  ef- 
fential  to  matter.  See  Lucret.  1. 1.  ver.  986.  to  wr.  5)95. 
and  fromi^^r.  1074,  to  ver.  1079:  and  again  /.  2.  ver. 
132.  to  138.  and  ver.  202.  This  hath  made  him  fup- 
pofe  a  monftrous  univerfe,  where  matter  is  ftill  falling 
iiown,  by  it's  innate  gravity,  through  the  infinite  abyfs 

Of 
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Quantity  of  matter  in  that  other  were  Itfelf 
more  or  lefs ;   which  is  allowed  even  by  thofe, 
who  fuppofe  the  power  of  gravity  may  be  the 

efFe(ft  of  the  aftion  of  fome  fluid.  If  a  caufe 

* 

produces  aneffed,  it  is  highly  reafonable  that 
fuchefiPectfhould  follow  the  proportion  of  its 
caufe:  but  quite  unreafonable  that  it  fliould 
follow  the  proportion  of  another  thing,  noi 
way  concerned  in  producing  fuch  efFedl. 
There  is  another  argument  which  this  Author 
adduces,  and  every  body  owns,  that  fhews 
gravity  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  mecha- 
nical adlion  of  matter  upon  matter  J  name- 
ly, that  gravity  a6fs  internally,  *and  accord- 
ing to  the  folidity  of  the  matter  itfelf;  ivhere^ 
as  the  aBion  of  other  matter  upon  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  parts, 
lince  there  is  not  a  penetration  of  dimeniions, 
unlefs  we  would  deny  the  folid  extenfion  of 
all  matter.  Then  indeed  the  more  furface  a- 
ny  body  had,  -that  is,  the  more  porous  the 
contexture  of  it  were,   the  mechanic  adion 

of  fpace  ;  as  if  that  had  the  relative  denomiilattons  of  a- 
hovfznd  below.  Nor  is  Des  Cartes  much  happier  in  hi^ 
mechanical  folution  of  gravity,  who  makes  a  fuo:iie  flu- 
id, in  it's  circumgiration,  recede  from  the  earth,  and 
fo  beat  down  other  bodies  to  it ;  though  this  Oao'jld  far- 
ther carry  them  from  it. 

Vol.  I,  D  q^ 
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of  any  fluid  matter  upon  it,  and  therefore  the 
gravity  of  it,  ought  to  be  the  greater:  which 
is  diredlly  contrary  to  experience.  Thefe  rea- 
fons,  abftrading  from  thofe  above N°  14,  i  5 
and  1 6,  fhew  that  gravity  is  not  the  action 
of  matter  upon  matter,  but  the  vertue  and 
power  of  an  immaterial  caufe,  orbeing,  con- 
ftantly  imprefTed  upon  it  [k), 

XVIII.  To 

(i)  After  all  that  hath  been  faid,  there  is  a  difficulty  ftil! 
urged  with  refpedt  to  gravity,  which  with  much  fubmiffi- 
on  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  confider.  It  is  faid.  Sir  If. 
Newton,  at  the  end  of  the  lafi  edition  of  his  Optics^  gives 
many  reafons,  which  induced  him  to  believe  there  was  a 
fubtile  elajiic  fuidy  which  might  be  the  caufe  of  gravity, 
and  the  caufe  of  many  other  phesnomena,  particularly  thofe 
cfheat  and  light,  at  the  fame  time.  By  reducing  more 
phanomena  to  one  principle,  caufe,  or  injlrument,  the  heau- 
iy  of  nature  isfet  in  a  greater  lujire.  Though  this  princi- 
ple may  he  immediately  deduced  from  the  fir  ft  caufe,  s'Grave- 
fandeV  arguments  do  not  hold  againji  this  fuid^  as  Sir  1- 
faac  defcribes  it.  As  it  pierces  all  bodies  and  touches  their 
elements,  or  leajl  particles,  it  may  aSf  on  them  with  a  force 
proportional  to  their  number,  or  to  the  matter  of  the  body  on 
which  it  a£ls.  It  is  rarer  in  great  bodies  than  in  fmall 
cnes,  and  therefore  may  a5i  with  a  force  proportional  to  the 
body  towards  which  it  impels.  To  begin  with  the  laft  of 
thefe  reafons :  It  doth  not  appear  fufHcient,  in  order  to  ac- 
count how  this  fluid  may  a6t  with  a  force  proportional  to 
the  body  to  which  another  is  impelled,  to  aHert  thar  it 
is  rarer  in  great  bodies  than  in  fmall  ones ;   it  muft  be 

farther 
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XVIII.  To  return  then;  as  from  N°  14 
and  15.  it  appears,  that  this  refinance  to  a 

chano;e 
farther  aflerted,  that  this  fluid  is  fafer  or  denfer  in  the 
fame  body,  whether  fmall  or  great,  according  as  the  bo- 
dy to  which  that  is  impelled,  is  itfelf  fmall  or  great. 
In  the  earth,  as  gravitating  to  the  moon,  it  mufl  be  ve- 
ry rare ;  and  in  the  earth  again,  as  gravitating  to  the 
fun,  it  muft  be  very  denfe :  How  can  the  fame  fluid  be 
both  denfe  and  rare  in  the  fame  body  at  once  ?  Befides, 
it  muft  be  afTerted,  that  this  fluid  is  denfer  in  denfe  bo- 
dies, whatever  their  magnitude  be,  than  in  rare  ones ; 
for  thefe  gravitate  moft  :  which  feems  diredlly  contrary 
toreafon  j  fmce  the  denfer  any  body  is,  the  lefs  freely 
any  fluid,  ever  fo  fubtile,  would  pervade  it,  to  give  e- 
very  particle  an  impulfe  ;  and  contrarily,  the  rarer  the 
more  freely.  Moreover,  if  there  be  any  folidity  in  bo- 
dies at  all,  which  it  would  be  ftrange  to  deny,  a  fluid 
cannot  pervade,  I  think,  to  the  innermoft  particles  of 
thefe  folid  parts,  to  give  thefe  their  impulfe,  without 
fuppofmg  a  penetration  of  dimenfions :  afting  according 
to  their  number,  is  adcing  according  to  the  very  folidity 
of  bodies. 

In  this  particular,  let  me  reafon  as  things  appear  to 
myfelf  j  becaufe  poiTibly  they  may  appear  the  fame  way 
to  others.  If  every  particle  through  the  whole  folidity 
of  a  heavy  body,  received  its  impulfe  from  the  particles 
of  this  fluid,  it  fliould  feem  that  the  fluid  itfelf  mufl:  be 
as  denfe  as  the  very  denfeft  heavy  body,  gold  for  inftance ; 
or  that  there  muft  be  as  many  Impinging  particles  in  the 
one,  as  there  are  gravitating  particles  in  the  other,  which 
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change  of  its  prefent  ilate  of  reft  or  motion, 

is 

receive  their  gravitation  by  being  impinged  upon  :  which 
does  not  fuit  with  the  phaenomena  of  motion  in  general, 
and  with  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  particular,  and 
gives  Dr.  s' Gravefandeh  arguments  before  cited  great 
ftrength ;  but  it  feems  then  that  throwing  gold,  or  any 
heavy  body  upward,  againft  the  impulfe  of  this  fluid, 
would  be  like  throwing  gold  through  gold.  And  fmce 
this  medium  muft  be  as  denfe  when  it  impels  cork,  as 
when  it  irripels  gold,  to  throw  a  piece  of  cork  upward, 
muft  be  as  if  we  endeavoured  to  make  cork  penetrate  a 
medium  as  denfe  as  gold.  The  expedient  found  out  to 
make  this  medium  appear  more  probably  the  caufe  of 
gravity,  hath  been  to  imagine  all  bodies  exceedingly  po- 
rous and  rare  :  and  this  notion  is  carried  fo  extravagant- 
ly high,  as  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  inatter  in  the  known  u- 
fiiverfe  might  not  take  up  one  cubical  inch  offpace,  ('Sec 
Dr.  Pemberton^sKt\iQVfoiS>ix  If.  iVm/^ow's  philofophy, 
b.  3.  ch.  2.  at  the  end  :  aud  what  is  faid  concerning  a 
progreflion  of  pores  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  at  the 
end  of  his  Optics).  But  might  not  one  fay,  that  this 
is  contriving  one  hypothecs  to  fupport  another  hypothe- 
cs, and  then  contending  (in  the  prefent  objeftion,  I 
mean)  for  the  reality  of  both  ?  Befides,  it  no  way  takes 
off  the  difficulty  I  juft  now  urged,  that  the  fluid  muft  be 
as  denfe  as  the  very  denfeft  body  to  give  every  particle 
its  impulfe  of  gravity.  But  then  what  is  to  be  faid,  if 
we  fuppofe  a  body  perfeftly  folid,  or  without  any  pores  ? 
Gravity  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  as  the  quantity  of 
folid  matter.  Now  if  there  were  a  cubick  inch  of  fuch 
a,  perfectly  folid  body,  and  a  cubick  inch  of  a  body  that 
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is  the  only  tendency  planted  in  matter  ^  or, 

to 

had  a  hundred  times  more  pores  than  folid  matter,  the 
firft  fliould  gravitate  an  hundred  times  more  than  the  laft, 
as  having  an  hundred  times  more  folid  matter ;  and 
yet  from  the  impulfe  of  this  medium,  it  ftiould  gravi- 
tate an  hundred  times  lefs  at  leaft,  as  having  an  hundred 
times  lefs  furface  :  for  the  medium  could  only  adt  on  a 
furface  of  an  inch  fquare. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  confequence,  but 
by  faying  arbitrarily  that  there  is  an  hundred  times  more 
furface  in  the  fquare  inch  of  the  perfectly  folid  body  j  or 
that  the  medium  impinges  on  an  hundred  times  more 
folid  particles  in  this  fquare  inch  of  furface,  than  in  all 
the  folid  inch  of  the  rarer  body :  but  even  that  is  con- 
tradiftory  ;  for  by  fuppofition,  there  is  but  an  hundred 
times  as  much  matter  in  the  vi'hole  folid  inch  of  the  per- 
fectly folid  body ;  and  furely  it  is  not  all  lodged  in  one 
of  the  furfaces,  or  in  any  of  them. 

There  is  another  hypothefis  that  muft  be  maintained 
by  thofe  v^^ho  aflert  this  elaftick  fluid  as  the  caufe  of  gra- 
vity, which  is  itfelf  very  improbable,  'uiz.  that  the  per- 
fectly folid  parts  of  all  bodies  whatfoever,  are  of  equal 
bignefs:  for  in  fimilar  particles,  the  folidity  is  in  a  tri- 
plicate ratio  of  the  homologous  fides,  and  the  furface 
only  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  thefe.  So  that  if  fimilar  fo- 
lid particles  are  of  a  different  bignefs,  the  matter  being 
in  a  triplicate,  and  the  action  of  a  iluid  only  in  a  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  fides,  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  will 
not  have  the  fame  gravitv.  If  two  particles  have  their 
fides  as  2  and  3,  their  gra^'ities  will  be  as  4  and  9,  and 
yet  their  quantities  of  matter  are  as  8  and  27, 
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to  fpeak  more  truly,  proper  to  it  as  matter : 

and 

Dr.  Clarke  arguing  againft  Mr.  Cclins,  fays,  "  This 
proportion  it  is  that  evidently  fliews  gravitation  not 
to  be  caufed  by  material  impulfe.  And  unlefs  you 
[Mr.  Conns']  could  have  found  out  an  hypothefis, 
whereby  either  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  in  bodies, 
and  the  quantity  of  their  fuperficies,  could  be  made 
one  and  the  fame ;  or  upon  mechanical  principles, 
bodies  could,  by  fuperficial  conta<3:,  receive  impulfes 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained 
in  them  ;  you  would  much  more  advantageoufly  to 
your  felf,  have  acknowledged  the  firft  palpable  er-* 
ror,  than  by  a  heap  of  things  befides  the  purpofej 
have  endeavoured  to  amufe  only  fuch  readers  as 
want  fkill  in  mathematics."  This  is  in  his  fourth 
defence  of  an  argument,  to  prove  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  ^c.  p.  244.  And  in  his  third  defence,  p.  183. 
he  fays  :  *'  It  has  been  demonftrated  even  mathemati- 
"  cally,  that  gravitation  cannot  arife  from  the  configu- 
*'  ration  and  texture  of  the  parts  of  matter,  and  from 
*'  the  circuma/nbient  impelling  bodies 'y  becaufe,  if  it  did, 
''  it  would  not  be  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of 
*'  matter,  or  the  folid  content  of  all  bodies,  without 
*'  any  regard  to  their  fuperficial  proportion,  as  we  find 
"  by  experience  it  is  ;  feeing  all  bodies,  of  all  textures, 
*^'  and  all  configurations  of  parts,  and  all  varieties  of  fu-^ 
^'  perficial  proportion,  (a  bullet,  or  a  feather,  or  a  piece 
**  of  leaf-gold,  or  a  fheet  of  paper),  defcend  in  vacuo  with 
*'  equal  fwiftnefs,  And  if  material  impulfe  be  not  the 
*'  caufe  of  gravity  ;  then  feme  Being  that  is  not  mat'. 
^*  ter  (for  lav/s,    or  powers,    are  nothing  but  empty 
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and  that  it  is  inconHilent  with  any  other  co- 

natus, 

"  words)  mujl  of  necejfity  be  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
*'  it."  And  the  Do£lor  at  this  place  refers  (in  the 
margin)  to  Sir  If.  Neivton's  Principia,  and  the  very 
queries  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  as  confirming  this  rea- 
foning.  And  it  muft  feem  ftrange  if  thefe  queries  both 
confirm  and  oppofe  it. 

Again,  if  we  fuppofe  a  cubical  Inch  of  gold  receiv- 
ing its  impulfe  of  gravity  from  the  particles  of  this  fluid, 
how  can  we  conceive  thofe  particles  that  penetrate 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  gold,  in  order  to  give 
that  fide  of  it  neareft  the  earth  its  impulfe  of  gravity, 
to  pervade  all  the  reft  of  it  without  ftriking  againftfolid 
parts,  and  then  at  length  to  find  folid  parts  at  the  under- 
moft  furface  to  impinge  upon  ?  All  the  gold  is*  of  one 
denfity  fure.  Or  fuppofe  it  were  not ;  yet  invert  the 
gold,  and  turn  the  denfeft  fide  uppegiioft,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty becomes  greater.  Thefe  impinging  particles  muft 
pafs  the  denfeft  fide,  and  find  only  folid  parts  to  ftrike 
againft  in  the  rarer. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  by  reducing  more  phenomena 
to  one  prificip/e,  caufe  or  injiriiment^  the  beauty  of  nature 
is  fet  in  a  greater  luflre  j  it  is  certainly  true:  but  I  do 
not  think  any  mechanic  principle  or  fecond  caufe,  can 
(by  the  terms,  or  as  being  a  fecond  caufe)  be  fo  fimple, 
or  fet  nature  in  fo  great  a  luftre,  or  fliew  the  univerfa- 
lity  of  Providence,  or  the  immediate  prefence  of  ^d 
fo  much,  as  to  fhew  he  himfelf  is  immediately  concern- 
ed in  all  the  operations  of  nature.  Let  what  I  have 
faid  above,  in  this  feventeenth  paragraph,  be  remem- 
fcered,  viz.  that  we  are  but  one  ftep  removed  frojnthe 
D  4  immediate 
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patus,  or  tendency  to  change  it :  fo  if  this 

refiftance 

immediate  caufation  of  the  firft  caufe,  even  by  allow** 
ing  the  intervention  of  this  elaftic  fluid,  unlefs  we  woulil 
be  openly  abfurd,  and  make  a  feries  of  efFe£ls  infinite. 
The  firft  caufe  then  muft  give  the  impulfe  to  every  one 
of  thefe  elaftic  particles  immediately :  and  therefore  this 
iuperinduced  mechanical  caufe  of  gravity  would  be  ^ 
multiplying  of  principles  needlefsly.  To  fuppofe  God 
moving  one  thing,  and  that  thing  another,  i^c.  for  a 
long  train,  faves  the  Deity  no  pains,  (if  I  may  fpeak  fo) 
and  is  more  unphilofophical  i  only  it  agrees  better  with 
our  weaknefs,  and  therefore  with  our  prejudices,  who 
are  forced  to  help  ourfelves  by  the  natural  powers  of  mat- 
ter (as  we  call  them).  But  what  needs  Godhelp  h'wifelfbyhis 
'  eivn  powers  ?  And  they  are  originally  his  powers,  unlefs  we 
would  Incur  direSf  atheifin.  We  want  pqwer,  and  therer 
fore  difplay  all  our  art  to  help  our  felves  the  beft  way 
we  can :  hence  we  think  It  is  art  in  an  infinitely  pow- 
erful being  to  do  as  we  do,  though  there  is  no  parity. 
The  wifdom  of  God  difcovers  itfelf  a  thoufand  other 
ways :  but  fince  it  is  a  contradiftion  that  motive  pow- 
er fhould  be  lodged  in  matter,  philofophy  will  not  al- 
low us  to  feck  a  compend  here. 

Sir  Ijaac  Ncwtmis,  own  account  of  this  fluid  is  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  advertifement  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Optics,  he  tells  us,  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  book  in 
that  edition,  he  had  added  fame  qiicjlions ;  and  to  Jhew 
that  he  did  not  take  gravity  for  an  effehtial  property  of  bo- 
dies, he  had  added  one  quejlion  concerning  its  caufe,  chuf 
tng  to  p^-opofe  it  by  way  of  a  quefiion,  becaufe  he  was  not 
yet  fails fied  about    it  for  vjcint  of  experrments.     The 

queftion 
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refiftance  were  not  in  matter,  it  would  foU 

low 

queftion  itfelf  is  the  2ift  in  number,  and  in  the  foUow- 
ng  words.  "  Is  not  this  medium  much  rarer  within 
tlie  denfe  bodies  of  the  fun,  ftars,  planets  and  comets, 
than  in  the  empty  celeftial  fpaces  between  them  ? 
And  in  paffing  from  them  to  great  diftances,  doth  it 
not  grow  denfer  and  denfer  perpetually,  and  thereby 
caufethe  gravity  of  thofe  great  bodies  towards  one  a- 
nother,  and  of  their  parts  towards  the  bodies  ;  every 
body  endeavouring  to  go  from  the  denfer  parts  of  the 
medium  towards  the  rarer  ?  For  if  this  medium  be  rar- 
er within  the  fun's  body  than  at  its  furface,  and  rarer 
there  than  at  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  from 
its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  fiftieth  part  of 
an  inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the 
orb  of  Saturn  ;  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  encreafe  of 
denfity  fliQuld  ftop  any  where,  and  not  rather  be 
continued  through  all  diftances  from  the  fun  to  Sa- 
turn, and  beyond.  And  though  this  encreafe  of  den- 
fity may  at  great  diftances  be  exceeding  flow,  yet  if 
the  elaftic  force  of  this  medium  is  exceeding  great, 
it  may  fuifice  to  impel  bodies  with  all  that  power 
which  we  call  gravity.  And  that  the  elaftic  force 
of  this  medium  is  exceeding  great,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  vibrations.  Sounds  move 
about  1 140  EngUJ]}  feet  in  a  fecond  minute  of  time, 
and  in  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  time  they  move  a- 
bout  one  hundred  Er.glijh  miles.  Light  moves  from 
the  fun  to  us  in  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of 
time,  which  diftance  is  about  jcocoooo  Englijh 
miles,  ^c. 

Here, 
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low  that  then  the  fame  force,  and  that  an 

infinitely 

Here,  with  that  great  deference  which  becomes  me, 
let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  offer  the  reafons  why  this  ac- 
count of  this  elaftic  medium  feems  to  me  not  to  anfwer 
the  appearances  of  gravity.  And  firft,  if  it  is  much 
denfer  without  the  bodies  of  the  planets  than  within 
them,  or  much  rarer  within  thefe  denfe  bodies  than 
without  them,  it  w^ill  be  much  rarer  within  and  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  (a  planet)  than  at  a  diftance,  and 
therefore  much  rarer  within  denfe  bodies  which  lie  with- 
in or  on  the  furface  of  it,  (minerals  and  metals  for  in- 
ftance)  than  without  them :  whence  it  would  appear 
they  {hould  gravitate  more  according  to  their  furfaces 
than  their  internal  folidity,  and  the  parts  of  the  earth 
(folid  rocks  and  the  heavier  ftrata)  fhould  not  gravitate 
to  the  earth  itfelf  according  to  their  quantity  of  matter. 
So  that  this  account  doth  not  feem  to  anfwer  for  the 
different  fpecific  gravities  of  different  bodies  lying  in  the 
fame  depth,  fmce  in  thefe,  however  different,  it  feems 
to  be  fuppofed  equally  rare,  the  denfity  of  it  not  being 
accommodated  to  the  different  denfities  of  bodies,  but 
to  different  diftances.  Befides  thofe  great  bodies  them- 
felves,  the  fun,  planets,  comets,  ought  to  be  impelled 
to  each  other  according  to  their  quantity  of  matter, 
which  cannot  happen,  if  this  elaflic  medium  afls  more 
forcibly  on  xhtix  furfaces  than  internally^  as  it  mufl  do, 
I  think,  on  this  fuppofition.  Farther,  if  this  medium 
grows  always  denfer  the  greater  the  diflance  is  from  the 
furface  of  a  plajiet ;  a  body  let  fall  at  the  diftance  of 
60  femidiameters  of  the  earth  from  its  furface,  or  at 
tlic  diflance  of  the  moon,  v.'ould  move  fafter  in  the  be- 
ginning 
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infinitely  little  one,  would  move  all  quanti- 
ties, 

^nning  of  its  defcent,  than  when  let  fall  at  one  femi- 
diameter's  diftance  only  ;  unlefs  we  would  fay  that  the 
denfer  an  elaftic  medium  is,  it  acts  with  tlie  lefs  force, 
the  contrary  of  which  is  true.  But  a  body  let  fall  here 
moves  about  i6  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  at  60  diameters 
diftance  it  would  move  but  about  fixteen  feet  in  60  fe- 
conds :  for  the  fpaces  run  over  increafe  as  the  fquares  of 
the  times,  and  decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances, 
io  that  in  this  cafe  they  would  be  the  fame.  See  Dr, 
P.'s  Rev.  of  Sir  If.  Newton's  Philofophy,  b.  2.  ch.  3.  N-^ 
4.  and  again  ch.  5.  N"^  3. 

Moreover,  an  elaftic  medium  that  confifted  of  par- 
ticles which  repel  each  other,  like  our  air  \  for  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  fays  a  little  below,  "  And  fo  if  any  one  fhould 
•'  fuppofe  that  iEther,  like  our  air,  may  contain  parti- 
"  eles  which  endeavour  to  recede  from  one  another 
"  (for  I  do  not  know  what  this  iEther  is)  and  that  its 
*'  particles  are  exceedingly  fmaller  than  thofe  of  air,  or 
"  even  than  thofe  of  light :  the  exceeding  fmallnefs  of 
*'  its  particles  may  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
*'  force  by  which  thofe  particles  may  recede  from  one 
**  another,  and  thereby  make  that  medium  exceeding- 
♦*  ly  more  rare  and  elaftic  than  air  j"  I  fay,  an  elaftic 
medium  that  confifted  of  particles  v.'hich  repel  each  o- 
ther,  like  our  air,  would  referable  our  air  alfo  in  ano- 
ther particular,  which,  I  humbly  think,  would  over- 
turn this  whole  hypothefis  :  for  the  particles  of  fach  a 
medium,  endued  with  this  repulfive  force,  fhould,  like 
thofe  of  air,  repel  each  other  the  more  ftrongly  the 
nearer  they  were  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  denfer  the 

medium 
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ties,  or  mafles  of  matter,  how  unequal  foever, 

with 

medium  were  in  any  part :  and  there  being  lefs  refifl- 
ance  towards  the  fide  where  it  was  rarer,  they  would 
recede  to  that  fide,  till  their  forces  were  in  equilibrioy 
and  the  whole  mafs  of  this  medium  became  of  an  equal 
denfity.  In  which  cafe,  their  elafticities  balancing  each 
other,  the  particles  would  reft,  and  produce  no  efFe6l 
upon  any  denfe  body  either  without  or  within  its  furface. 
This  is  the  very  cafe  of  our  air,  whofe  elaftic,  repell- 
ing particles  could  never,  I  think,  be  fuppofed  the  caufe 
of  bodies  being  impelled  to  each  other  in  it. 

Farther,  let  me  anticipate,  in  fome  meafure,  here, 
an  argument  I  fliall  infift  upon  below.  The  a6tion  of 
this  fluid  is  fuppofed  the  eaufe  why  the  parts  of  thefe 
great  bodies,  the  fun,  planets,  comets,  gravitate  to  the 
bodies  themfelves  (fee  the  Queftion  cited)  that  is,  gra- 
vitate towards  one  another  j  or  it  is  fuppofed  to  a6l 
within  the  folidity  of  thefe  bodies.  Now  there  is  fuch 
an  affinity  between  the  mutual  attradtion  of  the  internal 
parts  of  great  bodies  (as  the  earth)  and  the  internal 
parts  of  fmall  bodies  (as  a  ftone,  gold,  iifc.)  while  they 
lie  in  the  ftrata:  that  is,  between  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation and  the  attraction  of  cohefion,  that  if  it  is  ab- 
furd  to  offer  a  mechanical  folution  of  the  one,  it  feems 
no  lefs  abfurd  to  offer  to  folve  the  other  mechanically. 
Why  might  v.-e  not  fuppofe  that  the  adlion  of  this  fluid 
impels  the  internal  parts  of  marble  to  one  another,  as 
it  doth  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Is  there  a  dif- 
ferent caufe  of  cchefion,  when  the  marble  lies  in  the 
ftratum  in  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  and  when  it  is 
Iroi-ght   up  to  the  furface  ?  All  the   arguments  that 

ever 
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with  equal  facility  -,  and  that  it  would  be  e- 

qually 

ever  were  offered  to  account  for  the  attra<^ion  of  co- 
hefion  mechanically,  confute  themfelves.  In  the  in- 
ftance  juftnowaiTigned  of  marble,  the  two  attractions 
coincide.  The  diftinftion  between  them,  in  this  cafe, 
feemsbut  nominal.  If  an  immaterial  impulfe  is  necefla- 
ry  in  the  one,  is  it  not  in  the  other  ?  And,  finally,  if  fo,  is 
not  this  hypothefis  an  inartificial  multiplying  of  principles? 
Again,  if  light  is  darted  in  all  diredions  indiflFerently 
from  any  luminous  body  (the  fun  particularly)  and  re- 
fleiSled  to  any  fide  from  fpecula  and  all  opaque  bodies ; 
and  if  found  is  f)ropagated  quaquaverfum,  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  medium ;  it  feems  hard  to  conceive  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  fame  medium  that  pulh  light  from 
the  fun,  {hould  pufh  the  planets,  ^c.  to  the  fun  ?  Or 
do  the  contrary  vibrations  encounter  one  another  ?  They 
are  ftrong  one  way,  in  impelling  the  earth  to  the  fun's 
furface  ;  and  yet  they  feem  no  lefs  ftrong  the  contrary 
way  in  impelling  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth's  furface 
which  is  neareft  the  fun.  It  is  to  be  obferved  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  thefe  contrary  vibrations,  that  they  muft  as 
much  fhattcr,  confound  and  hinder  one  another,  when 
the  medium  Is  fuppofed  the  fame,  as  if  they  were  the 
contrary  vibrations  of  tv/o  different  mediums.  Thus 
Sir  If.  Newton  himfelf  reafons,  fpeaking  of  a  fuppo- 
fition  of  Mr.  Huygem's,  (Queft.  28.)  "  And  it  is  as  dif- 
"  ficult  to  explain  by  thefe  h}^othefes,  how  rays  can 
*^  be  alternately  in  fits  ofeafy  reflexion  and  eafytranf- 
♦'  miflion ;  unlefs  perhaps  one  might  fuppofe  that  there 
**  are  in  all  fpace  two  Ethereal  vibrating  mediums, 
*'  and  that  the  vibrations  of  the  one  of  them  conftitute 

"  hghr. 
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qually  eafy  to  give  the  fame  degree  of  ce- 
lerity 

«'  light,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  other  are  fwlfter, 
*'  and  as  oft  as  they  overtake  the  vibrations  of  the  firft, 
*'  they  put  them  Into  thofe  fits.  But  how  two  ^Ethers 
*'  can  be  difFufed  through  all  fpace,  one  of  which  adts 
*'  upon  the  other,  and  by  confequence  is  re-a6led  up- 
*'  on,  without  retarding,  {battering,  difperfing  and 
*'  confounding  one  another's  motions,  is  inconceiva- 
*«  ble."  If  then  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  action  of 
this  medium  fhould  not  be  retarded,  fliattered,  ^c.  by 
the  re-a6lion  or  refiftance  of  another  medium,  though 
both  fo  rare  and  unrefilling,  as  not  to  impede  the  mo- 
tions of  the  celeftial  bodies  j  is  it  lefs  inconceivable  that 
its  adtion  fhould  not  be  retarded,  fhattered,  ^c.  before 
it  reaches  the  heart  of  marble,  brafs,  adamant  ? 

As  to  what  Sir  7/!  Newton  fays  in  the  laft  part  cited  from 
Queft.  2 1 .  That  the  littlenefs  of  the  repelling  particles 
may  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  repulfive  force. 
This  is  a  diredl  impoffibility,  unlefs  he  afcribes  this  re- 
pulfive force  to  an  immediate  immaterial  power  exerted, 
and  not  to  the  particles  themfelves  ;  which  argument  I 
fhall  infill:  upon,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  repulfive 
force  of  the  particles  of  air,  and  of  the  cohefion  of  the 
leaft  parts  of  matter ;  for  otherwife,  it  is  as  if  we  fhould 
fay.  The  lefs  the  adequate  caufe  is  (a  repelling  particle, 
to  wit)  the  greater  the  efFeft  may  be  (namely,  the  force 
exerted  by  it).  The  lefs  a  material  particle  is,  the  lefs 
power  it  mufl  have,  fecluding  all  other  agency ;  and 
that  can  never  produce  the  greater  efFe6l :  nay  (I  repeat 
it)  it  mufl:  be  an  immaterial  agent  i  for  the  mechanic 
adion  of  other  matter  could  never  be  greater  on  a  par- 
2  tide 
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lerity  to  any  body  :  or  rather  that  no  force 

at 

tide  the  fmaller  it  were.     And  what  he  fays  here,  he 
repeats  elfewhere  on  another  fubjedl,  (Optich,  p.  370. 
edit.  3d.)  "  Now  the  fmalleft  particles  of  matter  (fays 
*'  he)  may  cohere  by  the  flrongeft   attraftions,  and 
*'  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  virtue}  and  ma- 
"  ny  of  thefe  may  cohere  and  compofe  bigger  particles 
*'  whofe  virtue  is  ftlll  weaker,  ^c."  Now  it  is  impof- 
fible  the  very  fmalleft  particles  fhould  attract  each  other 
witli  fuch  prodigious  force  as  not  to  be  overcome  by  a- 
ny  fecond  caufe  (for  this  will  appear  true)  unlefs  an  ex- 
ternal power  impelled  them  to  each  other  inceffantly. 
Let  there  be  two  particles  A  and  B,  and  it  is  altogether 
admirable  that  I  can  overcome  the  joint  reilftance  of 
them  both,  any  way  I  pleafe,  and  yet  cannot  overcome 
the  feparate  refiftance  of  any  one  of  them,  fo  as  to 
make  it  leave  the  other. 

The  words  of  this  great  man  are  ftill  farther  urged  by 

Others,  in  defence  ofa  mechanical  gravitation -"v/'z."  That 

"  the  magnet  zQs  upon  iron  through  all  denfe  bodies  not 

*'  magnetic  nor  red  hot,  without  any  diminuticn  of  its  vir- 

"  tue-y  as  (or  mH^ncey  through  gold f  Jihe7;  lead,  glafsy 

*«  water.  The  gravitating  power  of  the  fun  is  tranfmitted 

*'  through  the  vaft  bodies  of  the  planets,  wichoutany  di- 

*'  minution,  fo  as  to  a£t  upon  all  their  parts  to  their  very 

"  centers,  with  the  fame  force,  and  according  to  the 

*'  fame  laws,  (?i  if  the  part  upon  which  itacfsweremtfur^ 

"  roundid  with  the  hody  of  the  planets."  [Optics,  p.  242.] 

And  again  :  "  If  any  one  would  afk  how  a  medium  can 

*'  be  fo  rare  ;  let  him  tell  me  how  the  air,  in  the  upper 

*'  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  can  be  above  1 000000000 

rarer 
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at  all  would  perform  this.     For  where  no 

refiftance 

**  rarer  than  gold.  Let  him  alfo  tell  me,  how  an  elec- 
*'  trie  body  can  by  friftion  emit  an  exhalation  fo  rare 
<'  and  fubtile,  and  yet  fo  potent,  as  by  its  emiffion  to 
**  caufe  no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  e- 
**  leftric  body,  and  to  be  expanded  through  a  fphere> 
*'  whofe  diameter  is  above  two  feet,  and  yet  to  be  able 
**  to  agitate  and  carry  up  leaf-copper,  or  leaf-gold,  at 
**  the  diftance  of  above  a  foot  from  the  eleftric  body  ? 
"  And  how  the  effluvia  of  a  magnet  can  be  fo  rare  and 
"  fubtile,  as  to  pafs  through  a  plate  of  glafs  without  any 
'*  refiftance  or  diminution  of  their  force,  and  yet  fo 
**  potent  as  to  turn  a  magnetic  needle  beyond  the 
"  glafs."     [Opt.  p.  327.] 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  inftances  ;  gold  is  a  denfer  bo- 
dy than  iron  \  and  that  the  particles  of  matter  from  a 
magnet  fhould  pafs  freely^  and  without  impinging  on  the 
denfer  body,  and  then  i7npinge  on,  and  impel  the  parts 
of  the  rarer  body,  if  there  were  no  other  thing  than 
material  im.pulfe  in  the  cafe,  is  itfelf  impoflible  and  con- 
tradi6lory.  Thefe  particles  are  but  dead  matter,  and 
can  only  receive  an  impulfe  in  one  direftion ;  and  yet 
they  are  f  uppofed  here  to  pafs  without  hindrance  or  let, 
through  a  denfer  body,  and  feize  upon  a  rarer  body  be- 
yond that :  If  this  is  fo,  I  am  fure  it  is  not  an  efFedt 
merely  mechanical,  or  performed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  fuperior  caufe.  What  fliould  dire6l  them  Jn 
their  paflage  through  the  denfer  of  the  two  hodles,  free- 
ly, or  without  ftriking  againft  the  parts  of  it,  (for  it  is 
faid,  there  is  no  diminution  of  their  power  \)  that  they 
may  impell,  and  a£f  upon  the  parts  of  the  lefs  denfe .? 

For 
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rfefiftance  is,  no  force  needs  be  bsftovved  to 

overcome 
J'or  every  one  fees  that,  according  to  merely  mechani- 
cal adion,  they  fhould  impinge  moft  on  the  denfeft 
body ;  efpecially  fmce  it  is  neareft,  and  fince  their  pow- 
er muft  decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from 
the  magnet  increafe.  To  alledge  attraciton  here,  is  t» 
alledge  immaterial  power  exerted  ;  fmce  matter  cannat 
aSf  where  it  is  not.  And  if,  on  any  hypothefis,  an  im- 
material caufe  muft  intervene ;  it  will  be  needlefs  to  urga 
this  inftance  in  defence  of  a  gravitating  fluid  fuppofed 
to  be  mechanical. 

The  inftance  of  the  fun's  gravitating  power  being  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  very  centers  of  the  planets,  is  the  inftance 
in  debate,  and  cannot  therefore  be  well  urged  to  prove 
itfelf.  It  is  contended  that  this  gravitation  is  not  die 
power  of  the  fun.  The  fun,  like  every  other  body, 
can  have  na  other  power  but  a  vis  inertias.  And  when 
it  is  afTerted,  tJxit  this  power  acts  upon  the  very  centers 
of  the  planets,  as  if  the  part  on  xvhich  it  aSfs  xuere  not 
furrounded  with  the  denfe  body  of  the  planet ;  this  is  to 
own,  I  think,  that  this  cannot  be  the  atlion  of  matter 
upon  matter ;  but  rather  tlie  ai^ion  of  an  immaterial 
caufe  upon  it. 

As  to  what  is  faid  ef  a  medium  being  fo  rare.  Sec. 
there  is  no  doubt  a  medium  may  be  rare  in  any  aflign- 
able  proportion  with  refpecl  to  a  given  body,  as  gold : 
but  a  medium  which  impels  bodies  according  to  their 
quantity  of  folid  matter,  muft  be  as  denfe  as  the  very 
denfeft  body  it  impels,  that  every  particle  in  the  body 
may  receive  its  impulfe  from  the  particles  of  this  medi- 
Mm.     And  it  avails  nothing  to  contrive  hypothefes  con- 

VoL.  I.  E  cernir-g 
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overcome  it.  A  fmaller  or  a  greater  mafa 
of  matter  could  make  no  difference  of  refift- 
ance,  in  that  fuppofition,  where  matter  u- 
niverfally  was  endued  with  no  power  to  re- 
fift:  nor  could  the  difference  of  velocities 
occafion  any  difference  in  a  thing,  which 
is  equally  denied  concerning  all  velocities. 
The  whole  terraqueous  globe  would  then 
make  no  greater  refiftance  to  the  moving 
force,  than  a  hand  ball  now  doth  :  nay  not 
an  infinitely  little  part  of  that  refiftance. 
A  moving  body  could    lofe  nothing  of  its 

cerning  the  various  poiTible  denfity,  or  rarity,  of  bodies, 
or  of  this  medium  ;  fmce,  if  the  denfity  of  this  medi- 
um and  of  the  heavieft  body,  muft  be  the  fame,  or  e- 
qual,  the  difEculty  ftill  remains.  Such  a  medium  would 
as  much  refill  the  motion  of  bodies,  as  if  there  were  a 
plenum  of  the  very  denfeft  body  j  gold  for  inftance. 

As  to  the  third  inftance  of  effluvia  ifTuing  from  elec- 
trical bodies  upon  fridlion,  and  bringing  up,  or  repel- 
iiig  leaf-gold  or  other  light  bodies  at  the  diftance  of  a- 
bove  a  foot ;  I  afk  whether  this  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
done,  without  nitration  or  repulfc  F  And  that  is.  Whe- 
ther it  can  be  fuppofed  without  immaterial  power  ex- 
erted ?  That  matter  fhould  attra^  or  repcll  other  mat- 
ter, or  a6l  any  way  but  by  t7nmed'iate  contati^  and  be- 
caufe  of  its  v'n  hert'ia,  is  dire<5lly  impoffible.  There- 
fore adducing  fuch  inftances  to  f.ipport  a  mechanical 
caufe  of  gravity,  is  contending  that  one  effeil  may  be 
-mechanical,  becaufe  another  is  not  mechanical. 

■         1  moment 
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moment  (if  moment  were  poiTible  on  this 
fuppofition)  by  carrying  any  obvious  body 
along  with  it  (/).  Thefe  are  confequences 
equally  (and  flagrantly)  contrary  to  reaibn 
and  experience. 

XIX.     So 

(I)  Mr.  lierman  hath  a  paragraph  in  the  Prczno- 

tanda  to  his  Phoronomia^  the  whole  of  which  I  beg 

leave  to  cite,  both  as  it  confirms  what  is  here  faid, 

and  nearly  coincides  with  that  defcription  of  the  re- 

fiftance   of  matter  given  above,  N°  9.  It  is  his  nth  : 

Sed  ineji  etlam   corporibus  vis  qua^am  pajfiva,  ex  qua 

nullus  motusj  nee  tendentia  ad  motiim  refultat ;  fed  con- 

fiftit  in  renixu  illoy   quo  cuiUbet  vi  externce  mutat'ionem 

Jiatus,  id  ejlmotus  vel  quietisy  corporibus  indncere  corian- 

ti  reluSiatur.     ^a  rejijientia  vis,  Jignificantijfimo  vo^ 

eabuh,  a  fummo  JJiroyiomo  Joh.   Keplero  vis   inertia 

diSfa  eji,     Hcec  vis  inertia  in  corpcribus  quiefcentibuSy 

fe  fatis  prodit ;  etenim  corpus  quodcunque  A  in  aliud,  fed 

quiefcens,  B  impa^ium  aliquid  de  fud  vi  &  *motu  amittet^ 

excipienfqiie  B  aliquid  virlum  tff  motus  ab  impellcnte  A 

(tcquiret.     Ex  quo  c/aret,  quiefcens  corpus  B  reapfe  vim 

-aliquam  paffrvarn  habere,  a  vi  in  id  incurrentis  corporis  A 

frangendam  atqiie  fuperandam  ;  alioqui  impelkns  A  pojl 

occurfum  nihil  de  fuo   motu  amijljfe  debuijfet,  cum  corpus 

quiefcens  B,  fi  refiJJendi  facultate  care  ret,  alterius  motui 

nullam  reinoram  afferre  pojft,  adco  ut    arnhc,  impdlens 

A  y  impulfum  B,  ea.  ipfd  celeritate,  qua  corpus  A  ante 

"  eccurfum  ferebatur,  etiam  pojl  impaciutn  incidere  deberet, 

quod  phanomenis  adverfari  nemo  non  videt.     The  fame 

argument  will  (hew  the  vis  inertia:  alio,  as  eafily,  in 

E  2  moving 
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XIX.  So  likewife  any  afTignable  body, 
moving  v^ith  any  poffible  celerity,  would 
be  flopped,  and  the  whole  motion  quite  ex- 
tinguiflied,  by  any  the  leafl:  refiftance  pof- 
fible :  or  rather  this  would  be  done  bv  no 
force  at  all  {;;/)  :    for   having  no  force  to 

continue- 

moving  bodies.  For  if  A  bfe  fuppofed  to  come  up  on 
B  moving  in  the  fame  direction,  but  more  flowly,  the 
iirft  M^ill  lofe,  and  the  laft  gain  fome  velocity  j  juft  as 
in  the  former  cafe.  And  generally,  there  is  no  inftancc 
of  the  a6lion  of  bodies  upon  bodies,  where  it  doth  not 
appear,  if  we  reafon  rightly ;  fmce  all  fuch  adion  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  as  is  fhewn  N"  lo,  and  fully  explained 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

{m)  Dr.  Keil  exprefleth  the  cafe  both  of  this  and 
the  laft  paragraph,  in  the  place  cited  above  at  the 
note  (d)  cltarly.  ^uidam  funt  philofophi,  qui  corpus 
ex  fud  natura  tarn  ad  motum  quam  ad  quietem  indifferens 
effe  fupponunt  j  at  per  indtfferentiam  illam  non  (ut  opinor) 
intelligunt  talem  in  corporibus  dijpofitionem^  per  qua?n  qut- 
eti  aut  niotui  nihil  omnino  rejijiunt;  quippe,  hoc  pofito,  fe- 
queretur  corpus  quodvis  ?}iaximum  fummd  cekritatc  motuniy 
it  inini?nd  qudvis  vi  pojfe  Jijii  ;  aut  ft  quiefceret  magnum 
Ulud  corpus^  ah  alio  quovis  minimo  propelliy  abfqtie  uUo 
velocitatis  corporis  i?npellentis  dccre7nento ;  hoc  eji,  corpus 
exigiium  quodvis  in  aliud  ?naximu7n  impingens^  pojfet  illud 
fecum  ahripere^  fine  ulld  ipfius  retardatione ;  ^  utrum- 
que  corpus  pojl  ifnpulfan!  junSfim  ferrentur  ed  celeritate, 
quam  prius  illud  corpus  exiguum  babehat,  quod  abfurdum 

efn 
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continue  its  motion,  there  (hould  be  nothing 
to  be  overcome,  or  no  contrary  force  would 
be  neceffary.  Let  a  man  reflect  a  little  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  nature  of  fuch  a  confe- 
quence  as  this.  Hence  it  is  palpable  that 
the  force  of  moving  bodies  to  act  on  other 
bodies,  or  what  is  called  moment  in  them, 
proceeds  folely  from  their  refinance  to  a 
change  of  their  flate.  Or,  it  is  their  pri- 
mitive reiiftance  multiplied  by  their  celerity ; 
or  the  force  neceffarily  imprefled  on  them  to 
overcome  this  their  refiftance,  and  equal  to 
it,  and  which  they  retain.  This  will  be 
plain  by  an  example.  The  force  neceflary 
to  be  imprelTed  on  the  body  A,  to  make  it 
move  with  the  celerity  C,  overcomes  its  na- 
tural reliftance  once(fo  to  fay,)  or  overcomes 
its  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  this  degree 
of  celerity;  which  ftate  it  obftinately  con- 
tinues in,  or  retains  the  degree  of  force  im- 
prelTed. And  the  force  neceffary  to  be  im- 
prefTed  upon   it,  to  make   it  move  with  a 

ejfe  omnes  novimus.  Noti  igltur  indifferentia  ilia  Jit  a  ejl 
innon  renitentia  ad  motum  ex Jlatu  quietisj  aut ad quietem 
exjlatu  motus,  fed  in  eo  folum^  quod  corpus  ex  fua  natu- 
ra  non  magis  ad  motum  qua?n  ad  quietem  prcpendeat^  nec 
magis  rejijiit  tranjire  a  Jlatu  quiet  is  ad  motum^  quam  a 
motu  rurfus  ad  eandem  quietem  redire. 

E   3  degree 
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degree  of  celerity  more,  or  with  2  C,  which 
is  juft  as  much  as  was  imprelled  the  firft 
time,  overcomes  its  natural  refiftance  a  fe- 
cond  time  ;  and  this  fecond  impreffed  force 
it  alfo  retains,  becaufe  of  it's  inactivity  to  de- 
^ro^,  or  lay  it  down.  And  jufh  fo,  it  re- 
tains the  third  force  imprelled,  equal  to  any 
of  the  former,  and  neceflary  to  overcome  its 
equal  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  a  third  de- 
gree of  velocity,  or  with  three  times  C  al- 
together. And  fo  on.  Therefore  the  whole 
refiftance  now  will  be  the  three  forces  im- 
preffed, equal  to  the  three  diff'erent  refiftances 
made  :  fo  that,  as  was  faid,  the  ??ioment  is 
equal  to  the  primitive  or  firft  reliftance  mul- 
tiplied by  the  celerity,  or  to  the  force  im- 
prefled  to  overcome  that  refiftance  (71) .  Nor 

is 

(71)  Here  it  hath  been  fuggefted,  "  That  what  I 
*'  think  fo  evident  about  the  force  of  bodies  is  difputed 
*'  by  s'Gravpfande,  Bernoulli,  &<:.  who  eftimate  it  by 
"  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  not  by  the  fimple  pro- 
*'  portion  of  the  velocity."  To  this  I  anfwer,  That 
Mr.  Leibnitz  y  and  thofe  who  follow  him  in  this  parti-  . 
cular,  do  not  deny  matter  to  be  a  refifting  fubftance, 
more  than  others  ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  allowed,  the 
main  conclufion  ftands,  let  that  refiftance  be  in  what 
proportion  it  will.  It  would  be  of  no  fervicc  to  a  fcep- 
tical  objector  to  allow  the  refiftance  of  matter,  and 
only  quarrel  about  the  proportion  it  is  made  in.     fiut 

farther. 
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is  there  any  thing  more  abfurd  than  that  a- 
ny  number  of  degrees  of  celerity,   abftradlly 

confidered, 
farther,  I  cannot  help  thinking  ftill,  that  what  is  here 
faid  about  the  force  of  bodies  is  very  evident  to  any  one, 
even  in  the  fimple  coarfe  way  it  is  deduced  in  this  pa- 
ragraph :  great  men  have  fhewn  it  in  a  better  way,  and 
demonftrative  form.  All  fides,  T  think,  grant  that  the 
refiftance  any  body,  as  A,  makes  to  be  moved,  is  the 
fame  with  the  refiftance  it  makes  to  be  ftopt  again  : 
tut  if  that  were  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  the  bo- 
dy A  would  make  four  times  the  refiftance  to  be  mov- 
ed with  2  C,  as  it  doth  to  be  moved  with  i  C ;  and 
nine  times  that  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  3  C ;  16 
times  that  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  4  C,  l^c.  But 
this  is  extremely  abfurd  ;  for,  from  the  fame  reafon  that 
A  refifts  any  change  of  its  ftate  of  motion  (or  reft)  at  all, 
it  refifts  equal  changes  equally :  and,  as  I  have  faid  in 
thisN''  19,  A  moving  with  I  C,  i^s  as  much  at  reft  with 
refpe£l  to  A  moving  with  2  C,  as  Amoving  with  o  C  is  to 
A  moving  with  i  C ;  or  the  changes  from  reft  to  motion 
are  equal :  and  therefore  contrarily,  from  motion  to  reft, 
Befides,  it  is  a  ftanding  theorem  in  mechanics,  that 
thejiate  of  the  center  of  gravity ,  rejiifig,  or  moving  uni- 
formly forward^  is  not  changed  from  the  af^ion  of  bodies 
among  themfelves^  or  their  Jhock  on  each  other.  Nor  is 
it  lefs  evident  that  2  A  moving  with  ihe .  celerity  C, 
hath  twice  the  force  of  once  A  moving  v/ith  the  fame 
celerity.  Now  fiippofing  A  moving  with  the  celerity 
2  C,  to  encounter  directly  2  A  moving  with  once  C_, 
the  center  of  gravity  refts  before  the  ftiock ;  but  fince 
(on  this  fuppofition)  the  contrary  moments  are  as  4  and 

E  4  2,  the 
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confidered,  or  without  refillance,  fhould  con-^ 
llitute  moment:   which  yet   the  denying  of 

what 
2,  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  bodies  will  move  after 
the  fhock.  Which,  I  think,  would  confound  the 
laws  of  the  congrefs  of  bodies,  both  elaftic  and  unelaftic. 
Moreover,  it  is  iinpofTible  the  forces  of  bodies  fallr 
ing  by  gravity  can  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities.  Such  a  motion  is  uniformly  accele- 
rated, as  Mr.  Wolfius  owns  and  demonftrates,  Theor. 
J 4.  Element.  Mechan'icce ;  or  fuch  as  receives  equal  in- 
crements of  velocity  in  equal  times,  Defin.  15.  Ele- 
ment.  Mechan.  Therefore  the  increments  of  velocity,  or 
the  impulfes  of  gravity  which  caufe  them,  muft  be  une- 
qual in  equal  fpaces  of  their  defcent,  the  fewer  always  the 
farther  they  have  defcended;  for,  the  velocity  always  in- 
creafing,  the  equal  fpaces  are  run  over  in  fhorter  times. 
The  forces  therefore  cannot  be  as  the  fpaces  fallen  through 
(which  are  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquares  of  the 
velocities)  unlefs  the  bodies  received  an  equal  number 
of  impulfes  in  equal  portions  of  thefe  fpaces.  In  four  times 
any  fpace  the  bodies  receives  but  twice  the  number  of  im- 
pulfes as  in  once  that  fpace,  becaufe  but  twice  the  time 
is  fpent  in  the  fall  j  in  nine  times  that  fpace,  but  three 
times  the  number  of  impulfes,  ^c.  In  this  cafe  then, 
they  who  follow  Mr.  Leibnitz's  hypothefis,  will  be 
prefled  with  abfurdities,  fay  what  they  can  ;  for  either 
the  body  receives  four  times  the  number  of  impulfes  in 
twice  the  time,  nine  times  that  number  in  thrice  that 
time ;  and  fo  on,  increafing  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquares  j 
which  is  monftrous,  and  could  never  produce  a  motion 
uniformly  accelerated  :  or  if  the  impulfes  are  but  fimply 

as 
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what  is  here  faid  would  infer.  Callino:  the 
moment  M,  and  the  rcfiftauce  R  5  it  will  be 
3  C  R=iM,  and  not  3  C=iM.  And  fince, 
from  the  reafoning  in  N°  4.  it  is  alfo  3  C 
A=M,  it  follows  that  3  C  R=:3  C  A,  or 
R=A.  That  is  (if  matter  refift  at  all)  every 
part  of  the  body  A  refifls ;  or  there  is  no  un- 
refifting  matter  in  it.  Belides,  we  may  be 
fatisfied  that  the  body  \vill  refift  the  equal 
changes  equally;  fince  A  moving  with  the  ve- 
locity I  C,  is  at  reft  as  much  with  refpeft  to  A 
moving  with  the  velocity  2  C,  as  A  moving 
with  the  velocity  o  C,  or  relling,  is  with  re- 

as  the  times,  then  twice  the  number  of  impulfes  im- 
prefTes  four  times  the  force  on  the  body,  thrice  that 
number  nine  times  that  force,  and  fo  on  in  the  ratio  of 
the  fquares  again  ;  which  is  as  monftrous  an  abfurdity 
on  the  other  fide,  and  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  fhewn 
above,  where  the  body  made  four  times  the  refiftance 
to  be  moved  with  twice  the  velocity  ;  and  here  it  re- 
quires but  twice  the  number  of  impulfes  to  receive  four 
times  the  force. 

Better  judges  than  I  have  obfcrved  that  Mr.  Wolfius^ 
in  endeavouring  to  demonftrate  that  the  forces  of  falling 
bodies  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  applies  in  the 
proof  a  propofition  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
fcending  bodies  :  and  that  Bernonilli  in  his  demonftra- 
tion  (ibidem)  fuppofes  the  compounded  force  equal  totlw 
fum  of  both  the  compounding  forces,  or  confounds  me- 
chanical compofition  and  refolution  of  forces  with  <?nV^»z^ 
tical  addition  and  fubjlra^ion  of  them,  fpe(^ 
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fpe6t  to  A  moving  with  the  velocity  i  C ;  or 
their  relative  velocities  are  equal.  If  we  con- 
ceive two  men  riding,  the  one  after  the  other, 
and  equally  faft,  they  are  relatively  at  reft,  as 
if  they  were  both  ftanding  ftill  [0) ;  fince  the 
diftance  between  them  is  always  the  fame.  It 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  were  both  carri- 
ed in  a  fliip  with  that  celerity,  and  the  fame 
diftance  between  them. 

XX.  Therefore,  if  we  would  at  any  time 
filence  all  our  doubts  about  the  ina(ftivity  of 
matter,  and  be  practically  convinced  of  itsre- 
iiftanceto  all  change  of  itsftate,  we  need  only 
call  to  mind  that  force  or  moment^  in  it  to  a$ 
en  other  matter^  is  only  thefum  of  all  the  forces 
impreJI'ed  upon  it  ab  extra  (that  is  by  fome  im- 
material Being,  N°  14  and  15.)  to  overcome 
its  refiftajtce  to  motion  j  and  retained  by  it^  be- 
caufe  of  itsfai'ther  refijiance  to  change  the  flat  e 
it  is  thus  put  into.  And  hence,  as  was  afterted 
N°  16.  fince  matter  moving  by  gravity,  at- 
traSlion,  elajlicity,  repiilfe,  hath  moment  or 
force,  it  is  a  plain  cafe  it  is  rcfifiing  ?natter  in 
the  fe  motions-,  and  that  it  is  impelled  in  them, 
by  fomething  without  itfelf,  or  not  matter  ; 

(0)  Xcnophon  long  fince  obfervcd  this :  K«<  yu^  ?«r«/x- 
^o]iox  Tccyja  X,  t>itjb;i;^\  iry^vCK^v  y'iyvrxo.i  tK,''i^.7\:r,hu:y,  u(r?rep  rx 
lr>;zs'ra  .';-•!;»•      (.'.ropfsd.  find 
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and  that  the  moment  here,  as  elfewhere,  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  all  thefe  external  impulfes 
imprelTed  upon  it  to  overcome  its  refinance  to 
be  moved  with  fuch  a  degree  of  celerity,  and 
conferved  in  it,  becaufeof  its  con ftant  farther 
refinance  to  fufter  any  change  of  that  prefent 
ftate  J  and  that,  unlefs  matter  thus  refifted  a 
change  of  its  ftate,  and  were  impelled  by 
fome  force  al?  extra  to  change  it,  no  body 
would  be  heavy;  and  elafticity  or  repulfion 
would  be  without  eifed:. 

XXI.  This  alfo  confirms  what  was  faid  in 
N°  10,  that  unlefs  matter  refifled a  change  of 
ftate,  the  acfio?i  of?natter  upon  inatter  lioitld 
be  inconceraable^  or  rather  impojfible.  For 
there  could  have  been  no  adion  where  there 
was  no  moment,  or  force,  to  adt;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  moment  where  there  was 
no  reliliance;  lince  (to  repeat  it  once  again) 
from  N°  19,  'n:i^^t2iTZ  that  the  moment  of  bo- 
dies is  only  their  frimitive  refifianceto  a  cha?ige 
of  their  Ji ate  multiplied  by  their  celerity ',m'  the 
Jorce  equal  to  that  refijlance^  neceffarih  im- 
preffed  on  them  to  coercomeit^  and  retained  by 
them.  Let  us  fay  then  what  would  have  been 
the  refult,  if  a  body  in  motion  had  come  upon 
other  bodies  at  reft,  and  fee  if  any  coniiftent 

effect 
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effeft  could  have  been  produced.    Either  it 
muft  have  been  flopped  on  coming  tocontad: 
with  the  fmallefl:  atom,  fince  it  had  no  force 
to  carry  that  along  v^^ith  it  j  and  thus  all  the 
bodies  in  the  univerfe,  upon  coming  to  con^ 
ta(5t,  would  have  remained  one  motionlefs, 
torpid  lump;  orelle,  fince  other  bodies  had  no 
power  to  refill,  although  it  had  no  power  to 
impel  them,  they  muft  have  all  hurried  on, 
through  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  in  one  uni- 
form diredion  for  ever.  Thus  it  appears  no 
confiflent  effed  could  have  been  produced; 
nothing  that  is  intelligible  or  poflible  ;   and 
that  the  tendency  in  body  not  to  change  its 
flate,  not  to  be  adive,  is  yet  the  reafon  why 
body  ad:s  on  body,  as  was  afferted  in  N°  lo. 
and  tliat  without  this  flubborn  inadivity,  the 
material  world,  this  great  fyflem  of  vifible 
things,  would  have  been  fomething  inconcei- 
vable and  impoflible  ;  fince  motion  in  it  could 
have  had  no  pofTible  effed.     From  this  we 
might  be  led  to  fee  that  matter  mufl  refifl  a 
change  of  its  flate  of  reft  or  motion,  as  it  is  a 
Ml    xtendwd  fubflance :  butfirfl  let  us  flop 
a  little,   to  fee  how  far  we   have  brought 
the  controverfy  with  the  Atheifl. 

XXII.  By  what  is  faid  it  appears  that  his 
4  finking 
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finking  caufe  is  already  reduced  to  a  mifera- 
ble  dilemma,  on  either  fide  of  which  it  mufl 
inevitably  perifh.  For  either  matter  is  refift^ 
ms:  matter  -  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  refifting;  mat- 
ter,  it  could  never  move  itfelf,  by  what  is  faid 
in  N°  14  and  i  5 ;  fince  two  conatus's  mu- 
tually deflrudtive  of  each  other  could  never 
be  planted  in  it^  and  if  it  is  unrefiftingmatter ^ 
it  could  never  move  other  matter,  by  what 
has  juft  now  been  faid  N°  2  i .  unlefs  that  o- 
ther  matter  could  be  moved  by  nothing  at  all; 
and  this  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  fome 
way  or  other  firft  moved  itfelf.  So  that  in  ei- 
ther cafe  matter  can  never  become  a  felf-mov- 
ing  fubflance ;  no  not  by  any  power  ^  becaufe  it 
implies  a  contradiction ;  for  unrefifting  mat- 
ter could  no  more  move  the  matter  of  a  plant, 
animal,  or  of  the  human  body,  than  refifting 
matter  could.  This  deferves  our  notice.  There 
is  no  lefs  need  of  an  immaterial  Mover  on 
the  one  fuppofition  than  the  other;  nor  could 
fuch  matter  have  been  of  any  imaginable  ufe 
in  the  material  world.  Unrefifting  matter  is  a 
yet  more  difadvantageous  iuppofition  to  the 
Atheifi:,  if  pofilble,  ihan  refifling  matter  is. 
Nothing  could  have  been  effeded  by  it.  Lu- 
eretius  could  never  have  patched  up  his 
wretched  univerfe  out  of  fuch  fluff.  He  is 

forced 
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forced  to  fuppofe  gravity  natural  to  matter ; 
that  is,  byN°  i  6.hefiippofesitrerifi:ing  mat- 
ter ;  and  therefore  fuch  as  wants  an  immate- 
rial Mover.  He  fuppofes  his  matter  eternal ; 
which  in  the  laft  fedion  of  thefe  papers  it 
fhall  beiliewn  not  to  be.  He  gives  it  a  power 
of  changing  the  diredlion  of  its  motion  5  which, 
as  has  been  flicwn  in  N°  i  i.  of  this,  it  has 
not.  And,  laftly,  he  makes  his  atoms  infran- 
gible to  all  power,  which,  as  (hall  be  (hewn, 
they  are  not.  If  thefe  four  things  had  been 
denied  him,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  in- 
troduce an  univerfol  ncn-exiftencej  for  his 
cafual  world  without  thefe  returns  to  nothing. 
In  the  fuppofition  of  refifting  matter,  motion 
might  be  in  fome  degree  communicated  by 
one  body  to  another,  becaufe  of  the  refinance ; 
but  in  the  fuppofition  of  unrefifting  matter, 
every  body  that  is  moved,  muft  want  an  im- 
material mover,  becaufe  of  the  want  of  mo- 
ment in  one  part  of  matter  to  a6t  on  another 
part  of  matter.  In  fliort,  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  but  is  already  convinced  in  his  heart  of 
the  necetlity  of  matter's  being  afubftance  re- 
liftins;  all  change  of  flate  in  itfeif:  and  of  the 
impoffibility  that  ever  matter  can  become,  by 
any  power,  aUvlng^  felf-movingbeing.  Wlio 
could  have  thought  that  mere  pailivity,  and 

want 
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want  of  power  in  a  fr.bftance,  fhould  have 
been  fo  ufeful,  fo  necefTary  in  the  univerfe! 
But  this  always  happens  when  we  offer  to 
mend  the  works  of  infinite  wifdom  ;  we  fall 
into  nothing  but  downright  contradidlion  (p). 

After 

(P)  ^ith  refpe6t  to  the  reafoning  in  this  paragraph, 
if  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  what  is  concluded  of  matter 
in  general,  muft  be  true  of  any  particular  part  of  it :  for 
what  agrees  to  all  poffible  parts,  will  agree  to  any  one  which 
a  fceptic  might  pitch  on  to  argue  from.     However,  I 
take  notice  of  this,  becaufe  it  hath  been  obferved.  That 
my  adverfaries  will  not  readily  adopt  a  fyjlem  of  unrejiji-' 
ing  matter :  but  rather  a  fyjlem  of  refijling  una^ive  mat" 
ter.^  aSiuated  by  fome  fmallpart^  endued  with  particular 
powers  and  faculties,  and  particularly  with  a  felf-motive 
power.     And  again,  That  fome  may  pretend,    that  matter 
mayhave  been  fo  made,  as  to  have  its  inertia  luith  a  particu- 
lar exception,  or  reJiriSlion,  or  that  matter  might  have  had 
its  inertia  with  the  exception  of  gravity.  In  cafe  of  fuch  an 
obje<5tion,  it  is  replied,  that  all  that  hath  been  faid  from 
the  beginning  of  the  feftion  is  applicable  to,  and  therefore 
may  be  underftood  to  have  been  faid  concerning  this  fmall 
part,  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  particular  po^^'ers  and 
faculties  above  tl:ie  reft :  and  it  muft  conclude  againft  that 
part,  how  fraall  foever,  if  it  concludes  at  all  concerning 
any  part.  As  to  this  fmall  part,  I  would  afk,  if  it  is  matter 
at  all?  and  then,  if  it  is  reftjling  or  unref fling  matter?  If 
it  is  not  matter  at  all,  we  have  nothing  to  do  witli  it :  if  it 
is  matter,  it  muft  either  refift  or  not  refift.  It  is  here  fup- 
pofed refifting  matter,  and  fuch  as  adlson  other  matter  j 

and 
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After  this  reafonlng  here,  let  me  defire  the 
reader  to  rejieB  a  little  on  Mr.  Locke's  proper- 
ty 
and  that  is,  by  all  that  hath  been  faid  before,  matter  utter- 
ly incapable  of  being  endued  with  a  felf-motive  power. 
If  it  is  unrefifting  matter  the  fuppofmg  its  refiftance  to 
motion  taken  away,  makes  it  equally  impoffible  that  ever 
it  fliould  move  any  thing  elie.  The  fceptic  is  at  full  liberty 
to  try  to  make  a  mover  out.  oiunreftjling  matter ;  and  there- 
fore out  of  matter  in  any  fhape  he  can  put  it  in.  Befidcs 
that  the  fuppofition  of  unrefifting  matter  will  immediately 
appear  contradictory.  As  to  the  other  faculties  and  powers 
mentioned  (among  which  perhaps  is  meant  Mr.  Locked 
thought  and  volition)  it  is  too  foon  to  come  to  thefe  yet. 

And  now  with  what  reftri6lion  or  exception  has  mat- 
ter got  its  inertia  ?  If  the  refiftance  of  it  were  but  the 
hundredth  or  the  thoufandth  parL  of  what  it  is,  the  ar* 
gument  is  ftill  as  demonftrative  as  if  it  were  a  hundred 
©r  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is.  And  when  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  none  at  all,  the  whale  difficulty  ftarts 
up  undiminiflied  in  a  new  form. 

I  ftiall  here  obviate  another  evafion,  which  hath  not 
yet  been  fuggefted,  only  hecaufe  it  is  pofiibleit  maybe, 
viz.  THoat  unrefifting  m.t  r  doth  notaSi  hy  materialimpulje,^ 
tontaSf,  or  prejfure^  as  refijling  matter  doth^  hut  hy  fome  o~ 
ihervertue  or  efficacy.  If  this  fhould  be  faid,  it  is  anfwered, 
that  all  matter  is  confined  within  a  terminating  furface, 
or  furfaces,  beyond  which  itdothnotexift,  and  therefore 
beyond  which  it  doth  not,  cayinot  a£l.  Nothing  can  a6l 
where  it  is  not.  This  is  one  of  the  plaineft,  moft  unex- 
ceptionable principles.  Tofay  athing  a6b,  andyetisnst 
where  it  adigj  is  to  fay  nothing  a6ls  there.  Where  a  thing 

is 
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tyof  fpontaneous  motion  fuperadded  to  mat- 
ter, and  confider  how  the  pofTibility  of  that 

!8  not,  nothing  at  all  is,  no  caufe  at  all  with  refpefl  to 
that  thing;  and  if  it  were  not  for  fomething  elfe,  no  ac- 
tion or  cfFed  could  be  there  produced.  This  lets  us  fee 
that  zfphere  ofa£iivhy  taken  in  this  fence,  though  it  may 
be  a  learned  word,  is  a  real  contradiction.  Spheres  of  ac- 
tivity fuppofe  either  material  a<Slion,  or  immaterial  pow- 
er exerted  ;  or  they  are  nothing  but  empty  found.  Un- 
refifting  matter  could  not  indeed  acl  hyprejfure;  it  fhali 
be  fhewn  immediately,  or  rather  it  is  felf-evident,  that 
upon  preJJurCy  nay  upon  the  approach  to  prtjure^  it  ought 
to  fhrink  up,  and  be  annihilated.  It  is  not  fo  much  as  ca- 
pable of  conta(3:.  It  is  the  fame  as  unfubftantial  matter ; 
the  fhadow,  the  name  of  matter  only.  Now  this  unfub- 
ftantial phantom,  fmce  it  is  incapable  of  contact,  muft, 
if  it  a6l  upon  other  matter,  a<St  where  it  is  not ;  that  is,  not 
a£l  there :  for,  as  I  have  faid,  matter  cannot  ^^^i  beyond 
itfelf,  or  without  its  terminating  furface.  But  perhaps  a 
power,  vertue,  efficacy,  faculty,  (or  v/hatfhall  we  call  it  r) 
gets  once  without  the  terminating  furface,  and  entering 
the  other  refifting  matter,  overcomes  its  refiftance.  But 
in  thetranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other, what  is  theyw/-- 
jccl  of  this  7711  gratingp CIV er  or  vertue  ?  Power  without  a 
fubjecl  of  inhefion  is  but  the  name  of  power.  It  could  as 
well  ail  where  it  is  not,  as  the  power  of  it  aft  where  it  is 
not  itfelf.  Obferve;  the  other  refifting  matter  is  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  this  tranfitive  faculty  to  be  lodged  in  it, 
as  hath  beenftiewn  (N^  14, 15.)  Therefore  fuch  faculty 
ftiould  ftand  without  doors,  when  it  came,  though  we 
ftiould  fuppofe  it  capable  of  travelling  fo  far  alone. 

Vol.  I.  F  hypothecs 
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hypothefis  {lands  now ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
have  mentioned  this  here,  fince  it  will  come 
in  afterward, 

XXIII.  We  (liall  conclude  the  neceflityof 
the  rejijiance  of  matter  with  greater  evidence, 
fee  the  connexion  it  hath  with  folidity  itfelf, 
and  therefore  be  more  familiarly  convinced 
of  itj  if  we  obferve  Vv^hat  ufe  it  is  of  boih  in 
our  own  and  other  animal  bodies,  in  one  par-n 
ticalar  refpeift,  "oiz,  that  oi progrejjive  mo^ 
tion  J  and  from  thence  infer  with  refped:  to 
other  motions  both  in  animate  and  inanimate 
bodies.  Though  our  bodies  did  not  at  allgra-- 
vitate  to  the  earth,  nor  were  fupported  by  it, 
as  a  fohim^  or  fujientacle^  yet  the  reiiftance 
it  affords  would  be  ftill  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  QuvprogreJJive  motion.  Every  ftep  we  make, 
we  pufh  the  earth  from  behind  us,  with  our 
hindmofl  foot,  to  wit,  and  the  refiftance  it 
makes,  fince  adion  and  re-adion  are  equal, 
gives  us  our  propenfity,  and  drives  us  for- 
ward :  whereas  if  it  were  unrefifting  matter, 
we  fliould  never  be  able  to  move,  or  even  to 
creep,  from  one  place  to  another.  For  either 
the  earth  would  yield  from  our  foot  puihing, 
without  communicating  any  adion  or  force 
to  it,  and  leave  us  difappointcd  of  our  aim, 

fQ 
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fo  that  the  foot  and  the  part  it  touched  (honld 
never  be  able  to  feparate  j  or  upon  giving  the 
flroke,  -they  would  mix-,  and  penetrate  into 
one  another's  dlmeiifions^  and  lofe  their  exten- 
fionj  that  is  really,  be  reduced  (in  part)  to 
nothing.  Borelli^  m  the  chapter  De  grejfu 
bipedum^  explains  very  naturally  this  whole 
appearance. — Praterea  (fays  he)  duin  inni- 
titur  [bomo]  fuper  duos  pedes ^  Jit  fnotus  promo- 
tlonis  centri gravitatis  ejus ^qiiateniis  uno con- 
to  cruris  pofticiehngati  per  extenjionem pedis^ 
impulfopa^oimentoretrorsiim^  erigitur  machi- 
nd  univerfa  perpc7idicidaritcr  fuper  anticum 
cilterumpvdem  jirmum^  &  parhm  anteriits  im- 
pellitur-  &  Jic  motu  tranfverfali  promovetur, 
Pojied  "fubito  pes  pofiicus  elongatiis  a  terra 
fufpenditur^  flexis  tribus  articulis  coxendicis, 
genu\  et  pedis  extremi^  a  propriis  mufculis, 
qui  minus  quart  a  parte  ponderis  humani  cor- 
poris fujpendunt  j  et  ah  impetu  concepto  d  pra- 
cedenti  impulfu^  et  a  fiexione  capitis  et  peBo^ 
ris^  idtra  fit um  pedis  jinni  folo  figitur.  ^0 
J-aMofecunda  fiatio  celehratur^  et  pojied,  cd- 
d^mperiodo^pes  pofiicus  operando  grejfum  con» 
tinuat  [q).    We  could  not  fo  much  as  creeps 

I  fay,* 

(q)  De  m:fu  animal,  part  2.  prop.  158.  See  alfo  prop. 

1 56.  ^lornodo  in  Ingrefjii  moles  humani  corporis  anttriu» 

^rcrwrjeatur.  Prop.   164.  Modus  quo  fiat  incejf^s  l}<mi- 

F  2  rtitn 
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I  fay,  upon  this  fuppofitlon,  from  one  place 
to  another ;  for  if  we  went  on  all  four,  as  the 
quadrupeds  do,  there  is  manifeftly  a  fujhing^ 
and  refijiance,  to  advance  the  center  of  gra* 
vity  of  the  body,  in  that  cafe  as  in  the  former. 
Or  if  we  fucceffively  thruil  forward  our  head, 
and  the  fore  parts  of  our  bodies  and  dragged 
up  the  feet  and  hind  parts  of  them,  as  muU 
tipedous  infedts  and  worms  do  j  befides  the 
former  refiftance  between  the  earth  and  the 
matter  of  our  bodies,  this  fuppofes  a  refinance 
berween  the  parts  of  our  bodies  themfelves. 
When  the  lumbricus  thrufls  forward  the 
fore  part  of  its  body,  it  is  by  the  refiftance  be- 
tween it  and  the  hind  part.  How  could  this 
be,  if  matter  were  unrefifting  matter  ?  The 
parts  counter- ading  each  other,  muft  link  in, 
and  penetrate  into  one  another's  dimenfionsj 
or  elfe  remain  in  that  ftate,  motionlefs,  and 
without  poffibility  of  advancing.  In  that  cafe, 
when  we  thruft  forward  our  hand  (if  we 
could  thrufl  it  forward)  to  catch  any  thing 
fixed  and  prominent,  to  help  to  drag  up  the 
reft  of  the  body,  every  thing  muft  yield  -, 

mm  fnper glaciem.  Prop.  i68.  Anvml'ta  Jextlpedia  qu(H 
modqincedant :  &  prop.  13.  part  2.  ^0  artljicio  mecht^f 
nico  hmbrici  repere  pojjtnt.  It  is  evident  alfo  from  tJiia 
reafoning,  that  fowls  could  not  fly,  nor  fifties  fwim,  if 
the  air  and  water  did  not  afford  them  reilftance.  See. 
frop,   190  ^  214.  part  i.  ^-^^ 
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and  really,  for  want  of  being  able  to  refiftj 
be  reduced  into  non-extenfion.  It  is  becaufe 
matter  refifls,  that  it  can  be  made  firmly  to 
cohere,  or  is  fufceptible  of  tenfion^  pulfion^ 
prejjure.  No  motion  can  be  without  fome  of 
thefe,  either  when  it  is  begun,  or  when  it  is 
again  flopped ;  nor  therefore  without  the 
refiftance  of  folid  parts  to  folid  parts. 

XXIV.  Moreover,  fuppofingwe  were  tied 
to  no  firm  fuftentacle,  as  the  earth  is,  by  the 
impulfe  of  gravitation,  but  that  a  man  were 
placed  pendulous  from  any  fuch  great  body  j 
as  progrefTive  motion  would  be  then  vv^ithout 
means  or  foundation  in  nature,  fo  any  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  his  body  among  them- 
felves,  would  be  equally  impoffible.  To  ex- 
tend the  arm,  or  leg,  fuppofes  the  trunk,  or 
the  reft  of  the  corporeal  moles,  2.JirmfuJien' 
fade  to  afford  refiftance,  and  make  motion 
poffible :  whence  could  this  proceed,  if  mat- 
ter gave  way  to  the  leaft  preffure,  or  rather 
to  no  preffure  at  all  ?  So  the  moving  of  the  fin- 
ger fuppofes  the  hand  or  arm  ;  or  the  mov- 
ing of  the  tongue  to  fpeak,  fuppofes  thejaws^ 
neck  and  contiguous  parts,  a  firm  fujientade 
to  fupply  refiftance  and  re-adion.  The  fame 
is  to  be  conceived  of  every  internal  action  in 
F  3  the 
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the  animal  oeconomy ;  the  motion  of  the  blood 
and  other jluids J  the  adion  of  the  ?nufcle5,  of 
xht  flomachy  hearty  g'^its;  in  a  word,  every 
material  adion  as  material,  and  excluding  the 
extraneous  impulfe  of  any  immaterial  agent, 
luppofes  re-adion  and  refinance  to  make  it 
conceivable.  I  can  as  vi^ell  conceive  that  the 
{hadov^^  of  my  hand  could  wield,  and  move 
the  pen  while  I  write,  as  that  my  hand  could 
do  it,  if  the  parts  of  it  had  no  refiftance. 
Therefore,  whatever  principle  or  hypothefis 
takes  away  reiiliance  and  re-adion  from  mat- 
ter, deftroys  aBion  itfelf,  and,  in  effed  the  na- 
*  turc  of  matter  j  for,  as  reliftance  fuppofes  fo- 
lidityj  fo  contrarily,  folidity  fuppofes  refift- 
ancej  or,  becaufe  the  parts  cannot  yield  to 
each  other,  therefore  they  muft  reiiil.  This 
lets  us  fee  where  refiftance  is  ultimately  lodg- 
ed, and  whence  only  it  can  be  derived  j  it 
-  fprings  from  folidity^  and  traced  backward  is 
found  feated  there.  And  this  way  alfo  we 
again  fee,  that  upon  the  fuppoiition  that 
matter  did  not  refill  or  re-ad,  that  is,  in  ef- 
fed, did  not  ad,  tlie  organized  body  of  an 
animal,  "cr  plant,  (v/here  there  is  a  circula- 
tion of  adion  and  re-adion,  as  well  as  of  mo- 
tion) virould  have  been  a  thing  iinpofiible, 
as  hath  been  obferved  before  (N°  8  and  22.) 

XXV. 
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XXV.  From  what  has  been  faid  we  may 
obferve,  how  wifely  animal  bodies  are  tied 
down  to  this  great  body  of  the  earth,  by  the 
conftant  impulfe  of  gravitation  ;  for  fince 
there  could  be  no  progreffive  motion  without 
the  refiftance  and  re-adion  of  fuch  a  firm 
fuftentacle,  if  by  any  caufe  or  accident,  a  liv- 
ing creature  were  once  detached  from  the 
earth,  at  whatever  diflance,  it  fhouldbe  fixed 
there,  as  in  fetters,  without  being  able  to  re- 
turn, or  move  in  any  direction.  And  this 
mufl  happen,  on  many  necefiTary  occafions, 
both  to  man  and  beaft.  In  running  fwiftly^ 
in  offering  to  leap,  in  making  many  necef- 
fary  efforts,  they  would  lofe  their  hold  of 
the  earth,  fly  from  it,  and  at  length  remain 
fufpended,  for  want  of  fomething  to  refift 
their  efforts  to  bring  themfelves  down  again 
(if  the  diftindtion  of  down  and  up  did  not 
then  evanifhi  which  if  it  did,  I  omit  to  mark 
the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  animal 
oeconomy).  Their  whole  body  might  per- 
haps turn  fome  wayon  its  own  center  of  gra- 
vity, by  the  flruggle  of  the  limbs  among 
themfelves,  between  which  a  refinance  and 
re-adion  would  flill  be  given  j  but  this  woul4 
never  advance  the  center  of  gravity  itfelf,  nor 
F  4  thirreforc 
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therefore  the  whole  body,   to  any  fide,   nor 
in  any  diredllon.   They  would  every  where 
be  found  hanging,  like  flies  catched  in  a  cob- 
web, miferably  flarved  to  death.     For  the 
evil  would  be  without  remedy.  If  one  offer- 
ed to  pulldown  another,  by  any  means,  they 
would  meet  at  their  common  center  of  gra- 
vity >  and  there  both  remain  fixed.  One  man 
might  raife  an  hundred,  without  any  of  them 
being  brought  to  touch  the  earth  again  ;  if 
they  were  but  an  inch  diftance  from  it,  they 
would  ftill  be  miferable.  With  what  fearful 
caujtion  fliould  we  then  tread  on  the  ground, 
fo  as  not  to  meet  with  any  rebound  from  it! 
How  much  are  we  indebted  to  the  goodnefs 
and  wifdom  of  God,  who  hath  cemented 
his  works  otherwlfe,  and  wrought  our  fecu- 
rity  by  wonderful  power!  For  there  was  no 
Epicurean  neceflity  of  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion,  but  a  great  poffibility  of  the  contrary, 
even  of  this  very  cafe  we  are  fpeaking  of;  let 
us  not  then  think  it  imaginary  and  impoffi- 
ble,  for  the  contrary  obtains  not,  but  by  the 
inceffant  adion  and  power  of  this  Being  ex- 
erted, in  producing  a  conftant  gravitation,  as 
we  fee  pretty  clearly  already,   and  Ihall  fee 
more  fully  hereafter.   And  then  wliat  good- 
nefs was  it  in  our  Creator,  to  make  this  our 

earth 
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earth  fo  mafTy  and  large  (which  is  a  dlfpofi- 
tion  the  Atheift  finds  fault  with,  as  {hall  be 
(hewn  afterwards)  that  there  might  be  no  fen- 
iible  proportion  between  it,  and  thofe  crea- 
tures that  were  thus  to  move  upon  it  j  that  it 
might  not  give  way  inftead  of  relifting  and 
re-ading,  when  herds,  armies  and  elephants 
want  a  firm  obftacle  to  pufh  them  forward  in 
their  progreflive  motion!  If  a  living  creature 
were  to  move  on  a  mafs  of  matter  nearly  of 
its  own  bulk,  there  would  be  a  vnu\.\X2i\ yielding 
and  rolling  between  them  5  although  they 
were  impelled  to  each  other  by  a  conftant  gra- 
vitation. And  this  would  be  always  inconve- 
nient, as  long  as  there  were  any  fenfible  pro- 
portion between  the  animal  and  xht  fufte?ita^ 
cle.  But  as  it  is,  though  our  earth  is  pen- 
dulous in  the  midft  of  heaven,  our  adion  is 
exerted  on  it  as  again  ft  zjirfu  bafis^  becaufe 
.of  its  bulk  and  maffinefs. 

XXVI.  To -return  then  X.o  where  we  left 
off  in  N°  2  I  ,*y/z.  to  (hew  that  matter  as  afo- 
lid  fiibfijance  muft  necefTarily  refift  all  change 
of  its  flate  of  reft  or  motion  j  it  follows  from 
the  argument  there  mentioned,  if  it  did  not 
thus  refill:,  that  then  two  contradidory  pro- 
pofitions  would  both  be  true.  For  the  leaft 
2  atom 
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atom  In  motion  coming  upon  any  quantity  of 
matter  at  reft,  the  whole  terraqueous  globe, 
'u.  g.  viufi  necejjarily  carry  that  whole  mafs  a-^ 
long  with  it^  with  the  fame  celerity  j  becaufe 
it  makes  norefiftance  to  be  put  outof  aftate 
of  reft  J  and  yet  could  not  carry  it  along  ^YC\'A\i' 
ing  no  refiftance  itfelf  to  continue  in  its  own 
ftate  of  motion,  and  therefore  not  ading  ; 
adion  being  the  efFed  of  refiftance.  Thus  the 
fame  propofition  would  be  both  true  and  falfe 
at  once.  Let  us  fuppofe  again  two  equal  bo- 
dies encountering  each  other  diredly,  and 
with  equal  celerities ;  thefe  meeting  muft  ftop 
each  other,  or  penetrate  into  one  another's 
dimenfions.  One  of  thefe  muft  certainly  be 
granted.  If  the  laft,  matter  is  an  unextended 
fubftance,  the  phantom  or  jhadow  only  of 
folidlty:  if  it  is  faid  they  are  ftopped,  here 
is  a  plain  pofitive  efted  produced,  by  no  ac- 
tion or  caufe,  by  nothing,  which  is  a  very 
exprefs  contradidion.  By  fuppofidon  this  is 
not  the  adion  of  matter  upon  matter,  there 
being  no  refiftance  on  either  fide ;  and  there 
is  nothing  elfe  to  which  the  udion  can  be 
•  afcribed.  Again,  fmce  adion,  preflure,  and 
refiftance  f.re  thefime  thing  j  and  fince  mat- 
ter on  thisfuppoiition,  is  incapable  of  adion 
or  refiftance,  it  is  equally  incapable  of  pref- 

fu:e^ 
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fure,  as  in  N°  23  and  24,  which  furely  is 
refiftance.  So  matter  by  fimple  prelTure  (or 
rather  upon  the  approach  of  preiTure)  would 
flirink  up  and  be  contracted  into  lefs  dimen- 
iions  (r)  j  and  this  ftill  farther-  and  farther. 

Thus 

(r)  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  an  example  to  illuilrate 
this  fhrinking  up  by  prefiure,  becaufe  it  is  faid  it  feems 
obfcure.  When  a  man  leans  on  his  ftick,  there  is  a  mu- 
tual preiTure  upwards  and  downwards  between  all  the 
contiguous  parts  of  it,  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  if 
it  refifts  at  all.  Now  if  we  fuppofe  it  not  to  refift,  or  if 
the  refiftance  were  not  continued  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other  by  this  mutual  prefTure,  he  would  have  no  fupport : 
or  if  the  two  extremes  made  refinance,  and  the  middle 
part  none,  that  mid-part  would  fhrink  up  till  the  tv/o  re- 
fifting  parts  met.  This  feems  plain  enough.  I  for  my  part 
cannot  conceive,  if  it  made  no  refiftance  at  all,  that  it 
would  either  fufFer  preiTure,  or  be  of  more  ufe  to  him 
than  the  Ihadow  of  a  ftaff.   And  it  is  the  fame  thincr  in  a- 

O 

ny  cafe  where  motion  is  begun  in  a  body,  or  ftopt  in  one. 
The  refiftance  in  either  cafe  fuppofes  a  mutual  preiTure 
of  all  the  parts  contiguous  to  each  other,  through  the  whole 
folidityof  the  body.  If  matter  therefore  is  denied  torefift, 
it  is  made  incapable  to  bear  preiTure,  even  though  it  were 
at  reft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  ftaiT;  or  the  folidity.  of  it  is 
taken  away.  For  it  is  very  obfervable,  I  think,  that  this 
refiftance  and  prefTure  obtains  even  where  there  is  no 
motion ;  as  in  a  heavy  body  v/hen  it  lies  on  the  pavement ; 
all  the  parts  prefs  mutually  on  each  other,  and  therefore 
make  a  mutual  refiftance.  And  further,  from  fuch  an  in- 

ftance 
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Thusfuch  unrefifliing  matter  might  be  quite 
annihilated  by  prelTure,  or  rather  without  it, 
becaufe  there  is  no  refiftance  or  reprefTure, 
That  is,  it  might  be  annihilated  by  nothing  5 
that  is,  it  is  not  an  impenetrable  extended 
fubftance.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  mat- 
ter as  a  fubftance  folidly  extended  muft  re- 
fifl  all  change  of  its  flate  of  reft  or  motion  ; 
and  that  this  refiflance  is  as  infeparable  from 
it  as  folid  extenfion  is. 

XXVII.  Becaufe  the  great  hinge  upon 

fiance  as  this  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  this  preflure  is  propa- 
gated through  the  whole  terraqueous  globe :  for  the  parts  of 
the  pavement  immediately  in  contadlwith  the  heavy  body 
prefs  agalnft  and  refift  it ;  and  the  parts  in  contact  w^ith 
thefe  prefs  againfl:  and  refift  them  j  and  fo  on,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  parts  in  contact  with  the  parts  prefled :  for 
the  preflure  can  never  be  againft  nothing  at  all  j  that  isab- 
furd :  therewould  be  then  adlion  without  re-adion  :  and 
if  any  parts  could  not  refift,  or  bear  preflure,  thefe  would 
fhrink  into  nothing,  and  leave  the  reflfting  parts  to  meet. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any 
matter  in  the  world  but  what  fuffers  fonie  kind  of  preflTure 
or  other,  and  therefore  makes  refiftance.  Even  in  the  co- 
hefion  of  matter,  the  parts  are  impelled  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  refift  by  their  impenetrability.  Refiftance 
therefore  is  not  only  made  in  the  congrefs  and  ftiock  of 
moving  bodies,  but,  which  is  lefs  attended  to,  in  all  bo- 
dies, and  at  ail  times,  whether  In  reft  or  motion. 

which 
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which  all  turns  in  the  prefent  fubjedl,  is  the 
proving  that  a  vis  inertia^  or  reiiftance  to  a 
change  of  its  prefent  ftate  of  reft  or  motion 
is  effential  to  matter;  let  me  be  permitted  to 
give  another  very  fhort  and  eafy  way  of  bring- 
ing out  this  conclufion,  which  is  as  follows. 
Matter  rcfifts  either  by  its  internal  conjiitii- 
tioHj  as  it  is  a  folid  extended  fubftance  ;  or 
from  the  influence  and  operation  oi  fomething 
external.     To  begin  with  the  laft  of  thefe, 
if  matter  refifts  from  the  influence  of  fomc 
external  caufe,   it  is  either  the  power  of  an 
immaterial  Being  conftantly  exerted  upon  it, 
or  from  the  impulfe  of  other  matter.     Now 
If  any  man,  in  order  to  avoid  being  forced 
to  own  that  refiftance  is  efTential  to  matter, 
fhould  fay  it  rejifts  by  the  power  of  an  imma- 
terial being  conftantly  exerted  upon  it,   that 
way  he  incurs  the  very  thing  he  would  deny, 
and  which  I  contend  for.  And  it  would  be 
ftrangely  perverfe   to  deny  the  refiflance  of 
matter,  left  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial 
Being  (hould  be  evinced ;  and  yet  to  own  an 
immaterial  Being,  in  order  to  deny  the  refif- 
tance of  matter.     This  therefore  cannot  be 
faid ;  but  if  it  (hould,  the  caufe  is  given  up. 
And  if  one  (hould  fay  in  the  next  place,  that 
matter  rejijis  not  internally^  but  by  the  external 

impulfe 
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impulfe  of  other  matter^  he  affirms  a  direct 
contradl6tion :  for  both  the  kinds  of  matter  in 
his  fuppofition  (the  matter  impeUing^  and  the 
matter  impelled)  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  refiji  in 
this  very  impulfe,  or  to  rcjlfi  i?ifernall)\o\hti[- 
wife  the  impulfe  could  have  no  effeft.  Thus 
it  appears  it  is  not  in  an  adverfary's  pov/er  to 
fuppofe  matter  refifting  otherwife  than  by 
its  internal  conflitution,  or  as  it  is  a  folid 
extended  fubftance.  And  if  we  fhould 
fuppofe  the  power  of  an  immaterial  Being 
conftantly  exerted  upon  matter,  to  make 
it  a  refijling  Jubftaiice ',  this  can  be  no  other 
way  than  as  his  power  is  conftantly  exert- 
ed upon  it,  to  make  it  a  [olid  fubftafice. 
Therefore  I  conclude,  as  before,  -  ^Ttor^- 
Jtfta?ice,  or  a  vis  inertige,  is  infepar able  from 
matter  j  or  is  as  ejfential  a  property  of  it  as 
folidity.  And  therefore  all  the  reafoning 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fedlion  hitherto, 
fo  far  as  it  was  conditional ^qx  depended  up- 
on proving  that  the  vis  inertia  was  effen- 
tial  to  matter  becomes  now  abfolute  and  de- 
7jio?iflrative.  And  whatever  other  truths, 
or  confequences,  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
this  principle  hereafter,  muft  be  fuch  as  we 
may  contidently  rely  upon. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

The  co?'feoiuences  of  the  want  of  aSlive 
powers  in  matter^  viz.  that  all 
thofe  effeEis  commonly  afa'ibed  to 
certain  natural  powers  rejiding  in 
matter  are  ijnmediately  produced 
by  the  power  of  a?!  ijninaterial  Be- 
i?2g.  Hejtce  a  co72flant  and  uni~ 
veifal  Provide?tce  in  the  77iaterial 
worlds  exte?iding  to  the  fninutefl 
things:  Hence  the  necejji-y  of  an 
immaterial  Mover  i?t  all  fponta- 
neous  motions^  &c. 

THE  confeqiiencesof  the  truth  cfla- 
blilhed  in  the  lafl:  fedion  are  of  great 
weight  both  in  religion-Sind.  philofo- 
phy ;  therefore  I  beg  leave  fiill  to  proceed  at 
leifure  from  one  of  thefe  to  another,  and  to 
be  particular  in  deducing  them.  And,  iirft, 
the  chief  confequence  that  offers  to  us  from 
what  .hath  been  faid  hitherto  is,  the  necejjity 
of  an  immaterial  powerful  Beings  who  Jirfl 
made  this  dead  fubjlance  matter ^  originally  im- 
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prejfedj  and  ftill  continues  to  imprefs  motloft 
upon  if.  The  firft  thing  that  appears  in  his 
nature,  as  he  is  thus  difcovered,  is  \\isimma- 
teriality^  being  the  powerful  Creator  and 
Mover  of  matter  j  for  it  is  already  evident, 
and  fhall  flill  be  made  more  plain,  that  fuch 
^powerlefsj  dead  fubjiance,  as  matter,  mufl 
owe  its  exiftence  to  fomethi?ig  elfe.  Spinoza's 
abfurdafTertion,  %hat  everything  in  the  world 
was  God,  or  that  nothing  but  God  could  ex- 
ift  (^),  included  in  it  this  plain  contradic- 
tion of  making  theeffedlthe  fame  thing  with 
the  caufe,  and  confounding  the  mofl  oppojite 
natures  in  the  univerfe.  For  it  is  abfolutely 
impoffible  that  the  fame  being  [God]  (hould 
be  both  material  and  immaterial ;  or  void  of 
all  power,  as  matter  is,  and  at  once  the  ori- 
gin of  all  power,  as  an  Immaterial  Being 
mufl:  be.  But  particularly  it  appears  from 
what  hath  been  faid,  how  contradictory 
Hobbes's  opinion  is,  who  afferts  that  there  is 

(a)  Prater  Deum  nulla  dari,  neque  concipi  potejl  fub- 
Jiantia.  Ethic.  "Part.  i.  prop.  14.  Una  fubjfantia  nen 
poteji  product  ab  alia  fubj}antia.  Ibid.  prop.  8.  -^d  na- 
turam  fubjianii<s  pertinet  exijiere.  Ibid.  prop.  7.  Res 
nulla  alio  modo,  neque  alio  ordine  a  Deo  produci  potuerunty 
quam  product  a  fuHt»  prop.  33. 

notb'?2g 
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H'oth'mg  but  matter  in  the  U?iiverfe  (b).  For 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  Univerfe  but  a 
fubftance  which  refifts  all  change  of  its  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  or  to  which  a 
vis  inertia  isefTential,  it  is  certain  no  change 
of  ftate  could  ever  have  been  effecfted,  7ior 
"would  there  ha've  been  a  fubjlance  in  nature 
to  which  acfive  power  could  have  belonged. 
And  univerfally,  as  every  other  kind  of  a- 
theifm  aflerts  matter  to  be  endued  with  cer- 
tain original  powers^  which  may  fupply  the 
abfence  of  a  Deity,  or  of  immaterial  Belngj 
in  the  worlds  this  fort  of  reafoning  concludes 
equally  againft  them  all,  by  (hewing  the  im- 
pofTibility  of  all  their  hypothefes  at  once:  and 
this  is  obvious  to  any  perfon,  without  farther 
arguing.     So  that  to  begin  with  examining 

(b)  In  the  46th  chapter  of  his  Leviathan  he  fays, 
The  world  (I  mean  not  the  earthly  one,  that  denomi- 
nates the  lovers  of  it  worldly  men,  but  the  univerfe,  that 
is  the  whole  mafs  of  all  things  th.at  are)  is  corporeal, 
that  is  to  fay  body  ;  and  hath  the  dimenfions  of  magni- 
tude, namely,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  :  alfo  every 
part  of  body  is  likewife  body,  and  hath  the  like  dimen- 
fions J  and  confequently  ever}'  part  of  the  Univerfe  Ls 
body,  and  that  which  is  not  body  is  no  part  of  the  Uni- 
verfe. And  becaufe  the  Univerfe  is  all,  that  which  is 
no  part  of  it  is  nothing,  and  confequently  no  where,  ^c 
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the  nature  of  matter,  and  {hewing  its  i?taC' 
thity,  makes  the  fhortefl  work  with  Atheifls 
of  all  denominations.  And  this  is  a  more 
effectual  method,  I  think,  than  to  deny  the 
exigence  of  matter  altogether,  in  order  to 
confute  Atheifts.  Befides,  from  this  way  of 
firft  difcovering  the  Deity,  a  more  furprizing 
fcene  of  providence  will  immediately  appear, 
than  from  any  other  kind  of  argument  we 
could  have  made  ufe  of.  In  order  to  this, 
the  conlideration  of  the  nature  of  matter 
fhall  be  farther  purfued  j  the  feveral  inftances 
where  the  power  of  an  immaterial  Being  is 
exerted  upon  it,  particularly  j[hewn  3  and  the 
effedts,  commonly  but  falfly  afcribed  to  cer- 
tain powers  in  matter,  fliall  be  reftored  to 
their  proper  caufes,  as  in  right  philofophy 
they  fhould:  which  method  muft  of  courfe 
carry  us  into  a  variety  of  fubjedls,  and 
through  a  great  part  of  natural  philofophy. 

II.  To  begin  from  the  unlverfal  refinance 
of  matter  as  it  is  a  folid  extended  fubftance ; 
from  this  we  may  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  the  ab- 
furdity  and  falfenefs  of  an  univerfal  Plenum. 
For,  pafling  by  at  firft  Lucretius\  reafon 
\Trmcipiiimquomam  cedendi  nulla  daret  res], 

if 
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if  there  were  an  infinite  plenum,  or  even  but 
a  finite  one  in  any  part  of  fpace,  fuppofing 
the  matter  as  fubtile  and  fluid  as  polTible  j  lince 
as  impenetrable  it  muflrefifl,  (N°2  6.fe(5l.  i.) 
and  that  both  in  proportion  to  the  celerity 
with  which  it  was  ftruck,  (N°  4.)  as  alfo  to 
the  quantity  of  it,  or  number  of  particles  to 
be  ftruck  at  once,  (^N°  6.)  the  fluid  being 
the  denfeftpoflible,  as  without  any  vacuities^ 
by  fuppofition ;  the  refiftance  would  be  the 
fame  in  the  open  air,  or  in  an  exhaufted  re- 
ceiver (if  it  be  not  abfurd  to  fpeak  of  ex- 
haufting  on  that  fuppofition^  as  in  water,  or 
mercury  (r);   which  is  abfolutely  contrary  to 

experience. 

{c)  Dr.  Pemherton,  in  his  Review  of  Sir  If.  Newton's 
Philofophy,  B.  2.  c.  i.  k^.  14.  fpeaking  of  this  faysj 
"  And  whereas  fuch  a  fluid  whofe  parts  are  abfolutely 
**  clofe  together  without  any  intervening  fpaces,  muft 
**  be  a  great  deal  more  denfe  than  water,  it  muft  refill 
*'  more  than  water  in  proportion  to  its  great  denfity  j 
*'  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  the  matter,  of  which  this  fluid 
*'  is  compofed,  not  to  be  endued  with  the  fame  degree 
*'  of  ina£livity  as  other  matter.  But  if  you  deprive  any 
*'  fubftance  of  the  property  (o  univerfaUy  belonging  to 
**  all  other  matter,  without  impropriety  of  fpeech  it  can 
"  fcarce  be  called  by  that  name."  He  might  have  gone 
farther,  I  think ;  for  an  infinite  plenum  of  matter  tliat 
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experience.  But  really,  in  an  abfolute  ple- 
num, the  di{lind:ion  httw ecn  ^fixednefs  and 
JIuidity  would  be  loft;  and  we  might  as  well 
conceive  a  fiih  to  fwimj  or  a  bird  to  fly,  in 
the  heart  of  marble  or  adamant,  as  in  fuch 
a  plenum :  and  then  Lucretlus^s  principle 
takes  place. 

III.  Moreover,  fince  all  bodies  encounter- 
ing in  oppofite  directions,  mutually  dimini(h 
or  deftroy  the  quantity  of  motion  in  each  o- 
ther ;  for  oppofite  forces,  if  equal,  beget  an 
equilibrium,  and  reft;  or,  if  unequal,  the 
excefs  of  the  greater  above  the  lefs  only  re- 
mains; and  fince  this  obtains,  though  in  a 
lefs  degree,  when  they  impinge  obliquely  (N® 
II.  {Q6i.  I.)  it  follows,  I'hat from  all aSlion 
cfbody  upon  body  motion  is  jiill  impaired^  and 
the  quantity  of  it  conftantly  decaying  in  the  zi- 
niverfe.  And  here  let  me  intreat  my  Reader 

could  not  refift,  nor  confequently  re-aft,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  reafoning  in  N'  26.  fe8:.  i.  upon  preflure 
(or  rather  without  it)  fhrink  up  into  lefs  dimenfions : 
and  onefingle  ftroke  would  annihilate  as  much  of  it,  as 
where  the  preflure  would  have  been  otherwife  propagat- 
ed :  that  is,  I  conceive  the  whole  of  it  in  an  abfolute 
plenum.  And  then  indeed  it  would  have  been  matter 
in  no  propriety  of  fpeech.  tO 
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to  examine  this  conclufion  well,  and  if  it  is 
rightly  inferred,  to  admit  it,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  honeflly.  Now  fince  matter 
cannot  re-excite  the  motion  in  itfelf  j  it  fol- 
lows that  as  an  immaterial  Power  firfl  im- 
preflfed  motion  on  matter,  fo  it  flill  re-pro- 
duces the  motion  loft,  and  makes  up  the  de- 
cays fuftained.  And  upon  this  account,  nei- 
ther the  Epicurean,  nor  any  other  athcilVi- 
cal  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  could  have  been 
eternal,  where  there  is  no  immaterial  Mover 
to  repair  the  decays  of  motion.  One  of  the 
mofl  wonderful  ways,  tons,  of  exciting  lofi: 
motion  in  matter  (  if  one  way  were  more 
wonderful  than  another)  is  that  of  elaftieity. 
The  force  of  reftitution  is  an  immediate  im- 
preffion  by  an  immaterial  Mover ;  for  it  re- 
fifts  this  imorellion,  as  its  havins:  niommt  In 
its  refilition  fhews  (fee  N^  1 9.  fed:,  i .)  But 
often  from  the  congrefs  of  fuch  bodies,  more 
motion  is  excited,  than  was  in  them  before 
the  {hock.  Huyge?2ius  hath  demonflrated,  a- 
mong  other  furprizing  properties  of  the  con- 
grefs of  fuch  bodies,  that  if  a  feries  of  them 
were  placed  fo,  that  they  might  impinge  on 
each  other  directly,  their  quantities  of  mat- 
ter being  in  a  geometrical  proportion^  apd  jf 
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the  leaft  is  impelled  againft  the  next  greateft, 
the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  increafed  in 
each  of  them  to  the  laft.     Now  if  there  be 
a  hundred  bodies  in  the  feries,     and  if  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  be  double  that  in 
the  former,  the  fmalleft  in  the  feries  being 
impelled  againfl  the  next  greateft,  the  quan- 
tity of  motion,  or  force,  in  the  laft,  will  be 
two  million  of  million,   three  hundred  thirty 
eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  lix 
million,  eight  hundred  and  feven  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fifty  fix  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  the  firfl:  or  the  force  in  the  laft 
V'ill  be  *:o  that  in  the  firft,    as  the  number 
2,338486,807656. 1 3  to  I  .(^).  This  num- 
ber 
(d)  Let  the  bodies  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  ^c,    and  as  i,  2, 
4,  8,  ^c.  W  the  diftance  betwixt  A  and  B  is  called  i, 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  B  wUl  be  i- 
The  velocity  of  this  center  before  the  fhock  is  as  ' ,  and 
as  i  after  it ;  and  the  diftance  of  B  from  it  as  3  at  the 
fame  time.     The  whole  velocity  of  B  is  %  and  the  mat- 
ter of  it   as  2  J   fo  its  moment  is  as  \,  Juft  fo,  the  v^e- 
locity  of  the  center  of  gravity  betwixt  B  and  C,  is  \ 
of  \  (B's  celerity)  or  | ;    and  C's  celerity  double  that, 
or  % ;  its  matter  as  4 ;  its  moment  therefore  as  -V-.     So 
D's  celerity  is  f  of  (C's  celerity)  t,  or  ^ ;  its  matter 
8  J  and  its  moment  |j,  ^c.    Thus  the  feveral  moments 
in  the  laft  99  bodies  are  the  feveral  powers  of  I  j  ind 
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ber  upon  trial  will  be  found  exad,   I  pre- 
fume  -y  fo  that  if  the  hrfl  was  impelled  with 

but 

of  thelaftitis  1^,''',  which  number  is  2,338486,807656. 
1 2997 12,  ^c.     The  velocity  is  juft  as  much  increafed, 
if  the  motion  begins  at  the  greateft  body.     Mr.  Her- 
7nan   (Scholhtm  Prop.    42.  lib.   i.  of  his   Phoronom'ia) 
hath  fomewhat  a  different   number,    vi'z.    233852c- 
732310;    but  it  is  by  taking  the  logarithm  of  :  equal 
to  0.1249388  ;  whereas,  carried  to  more  places,    it  is 
0.12493873660829995,    ^c.      The    fecond    number 
which  he  hath  in  thrC  fame  Scholium^  viz.  27 1037 13- 
483146067  fhould  be  27104078502347682,  for  a  like 
reafcn  ;  which  is  the  decreafe  of  the  velocity,  if  the  mo- 
tion begin  at  the  leaft  ;  or  of  the  moment,  if  it  begia 
at  the  greateft.     See  alfo  Mr.  J'Vhijhn  concerning  this, 
Le£l.  5th,  on  Sir  If.  Newton's  mathematical  pliiloPjphy, 
His  numbers  and  account  are  fomething  difterent ;  but  he 
concludes  thus  :  "  Where  (fays  he)  in  the  former  cafe 
*'  is  feen  a  moft  prodigious  increafe  of  celerity ;  and  in  the 
*'  latter,  a  more  ftupendous  augmentation  of  the  quantity 
*'  of  motion."  So  far  is  the  Cartejhn  notion  from  being 
true,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  ab.vays  preferr- 
ed in  the  world.     See  with  refpe6l  to  this  JFolfiui's 
Element.  Mechan.  Theor.  85.    and   the    Scholium  of  it. 
Indeed  it  is  plain  to  the  knk^    that  from  the  action  of 
bodies  upon  bodies,  motion  is  flill  decaying  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  reafon  eftablifhes  this  ftill  more  authentically. 
If  two  bodies  encounter  with  equal  force^    it  is  cxtin- 
guiftied  in  both  fides;  and  this  is  no  lefs  true  when  t^iey 
^re  ehjiicy  than  when  they  are  umla/lic.     The  motion 
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but  as  much  force  as  the  (Irength  of  a  child 
could  imprefs,  the  force  in  the  laft  would  be 
inconceivable.  The  battering  rams  of  anti- 
quicy,  or  the  modern  cannon  would  fcarce 
help  us  to  form  a  notion  of  it.  How  then  is 
it  poffible  to  conceive  that  poor  fluggifh  mat- 
ter fhould  fo  prodigioully  increafe  the  quan- 

is  certainly  once  wholly  extinguifhed  in  both  cafes ;  for 
if  contrary  force  doth  it  in  one  cafe,  it  cannot  not  do  it  in  the 
0her,  be  it  re-excited  what  way  it  will ;  and  if  matter 
<;annot  move  itfelf  in  any  cafe,  it  cannot  move  itfelf 
here :  whence  the  conclufion  is  obvious.  As  I  have  faid 
above  then,  I  wifh  men  would  examine  this  argument 
on  all  fides  ;  and  if  tjiey  cannot  find  a  fault  in  it,  that 
they  would  embrace  the  confequences  of  it  with  a  phi- 
lofophical  ingenuity.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  think  it 
would  be  eafy  to  fliew  it,  if  one  had  leifure  to  run 
through  the  feveral  particulars,  that  unlefs  an  immateri- 
al Power  continually  re-excited  motion  in  the  material 
univerfe,  all  motion  would  flop  in  it,  in  a  very  fhort 
-time,  perhaps  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  except  that  the 
planets  would  run  out  in  ftreight-lined  diredions.  And 
then  what  a  face  of  things  fhould  we  have  !  Darknefs, 
filence,  and  unfucceiTive  refl.  For  certainly  matter  of 
itfelf  can  purfue  no  end,  obey  no  law,  nor  change  the  di- 
reSiion  of  its  motion,  nor  any  way  alter  its  prefentjiate : 
and  fince  in  all  motions  in  the  univerfe  an  end  ispurfuedy 
4  law  obeyed,  the  direSiion  changed ;  and  fince  in  all  the 
remarkable  phaenomena  of  nature  there  is  a  circulation 
of  motion  j  the  truth  of  what  I  here  fuggefl  mufl  be 
pretty  obvious  to  any  thinking  perfon.  ti^y 
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tity  of  motion  in  itfelf,  without  a  foreign 
caufe,  an  immaterial  Power  I  And  yet  rightly 
confidered,  this  is  not  more  wonderful,  than 
that  a  ilone,  as  foon  as  one  lets  it  go,  (hould 
begin  to  move  to  the  earth,  and  ftill  rufh 
forward  with  a  greater  and  greater  rapidity. 
If  this  laft  motion  were  feen  but  rarely,  the 
fchools  of  philofophers  would  have  been  full 
of  it :  nor  is  there  any  one  fo  little  curique, 
who  would  not  go  far  to  fee  fuch  a  rare 
fight,  if  it  happened  but  once  a  year.  But 
the  mere  difference  of  happening /rf^/ztv/z/y 
or  feldom  cannot  change  the  nature  of  a 
thing  truly  wonderful  in  itfelf.  The  con- 
ftancy  of  an  appearance  is  not  a  mark  01 
the  fatal  neceffity  of  it ;  but  of  the  goodnefb 
of  that  Being  who  makes  it  conftant  for  our 
benefit;  which  is  the  prefent  cafe,  as  was 
faid  above,  N°  25.  of  the  lail:  fedion. 


IV.  As  elafticityjn  general  hathfomethinT 
very  furprizing  in  it,  fo  that  of  the  air  de- 
ferves  our  particular  notic^.  What  is  called 
elafticity,  or  fpring  in  the  air,  is  only  a  re^ 
pulfive  force  exerted  between  its  particles  (^). 

For 

(e)  See  i'Gravefande's  IntroduSl.  ad  Phil.  Newton. 
h  2*  c,  13.  E:(penment.^.  and  the  reafoning  upon  it, 

where 
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For  if  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  as  the 
comprefTed  air  in  a  condenling  engine,  exerts 
a  force  to  dilate  itfelf  every  way  (fpeaking 
after  the  common  manner,  as  if  it  were  ac- 
tive) and  take  up  more  room,  the  parts  of 
it  have  a  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other. 
No  fort  of  attradion  can  explain  fuch  an 
appearance.  Nor  will  little  elaflic  convolutes, 
rolled  up  like  the  fpring  of  a  watch,  nor 
fmall  globules  repleniihed  with  yet  a  more 
fubtil  elaftic  matter,  agree  with  the  perfed: 
fluidity  obferved  as  much  in  all  degrees  of 
the  compreffion  of  the  air,  as  in  its  dilata- 
tion (/)  :  not  to  mention  that  thefe  hypo- 

thefes 

where  he  fays,  Sequitur  aerent  conjiare  ex  pa^-t'thus  fefe 
Tnutub  non  tangentibusy  ^  fefi  mutuo  repellentibus.  Talern 
particularum  proprietatemtn  multis  occafionibus  detegi  jam 
Vidimus  \  illamque  &  Be  obtinere  fatis  patet;  caufa  vera 
bujus  nos  onviino  latef,  tff  pro  lege  nature  ipfa  habenda 
sft,  ut  ex  dl£fis  inter  N°  4  f ^  5  liquet.  In  which  place, 
as  much  is  meant,  I  believe,  as  I  here  exprefs ;  viz.  that 
the  repellency  between  the  particles  of  air  is  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  power  of  God.  He  fays  after  N°  4. 
Nojlri  enim  refpeSlu  non  inter ejl  an  quid  immediat'e  a  Dei 
voluntate  pendeat,  an  vera  mediante  causa,  cujus  nullam 
■idea?n  habemus,  pr-oducatur. 

(f)  In  omni  enim  expanfione.,  out  comprejjione,  particula 

facile  moventur  inter  fe.    Idem  ibid.  And  Sir  If.  New- 

un 
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thefes  explain  elafticity  by  elalilcits .  Whence 
the  particles  of  air  muft  repel,  and  keep  each 
other  at  a  diftance  :  and  the  repullive  force 
inuft  be  conceived  to  be  between  every  par* 
tide  alike.  For  if  it  were  not,  the  greater 
force  would  ftill  prevail  on  thelefsjdifpofing 
the  particles  at  equal  diftances,  till  an  equi- 
librium were  fettled  through  the  whole  mafs. 
Therefore  any  quantity  of  air,  how  little  fo- 
ever,  repels  all  the  reft  as  ftrongly,  as  it  is 
repelled  by  it:  or  the  force  of  any  part  coun- 
teraSis  the  force  of  the  whole  mafs.  This 
force  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  tlie  whole  fu- 
perincumbent  atmofphere  j  or  the  wei2;ht  of 
a  column  of  water  thirty  one  feet  high,   or 

i5«  ipeaking  of  this,  (Opt.  p.  371,  edit.  3.J  fays,  «  It 
*'  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  produdlion  of  air  and 
*'  vapour.  The  particles,  when  they  are  fhakeri  off 
*'  from  bodies  by  heat  or  fermentation,  fo  foonas  they 
*^  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  attra£lion  of  the  body, 
««  receding  from  it,  and  alfo  from  one  another,  with 
♦'  great  ftrength,  and  keeping  at  a  diftance,  fo  as  fome- 
*'  times  to  take  up  above  a  million  of  times  morefpace 
^*  than  they  did  before  in  the  form  of  a  denfe  body„ 
*'  Which  vaft  contradtion  and  expanfion  feems  unintel- 
**  ligible,  by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  befpringy 
"  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by  any  other 
"  means  than  a  repulfive  power." 

of 
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of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty  eight  inches 
high,  and  whofe  bafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
portion  of  the  air  we  take  {g) :  and  this  when 
the  air  is  not  comprefTed,  but  in  the  fame 
ftate  with  the  outward  atmofphere.  Now 
the  ufe  that  I  would  make  of  this  is,  to  fliew 
that,  abftrading  from  the  reafoning  in  N° 
14,  1 5  and  1 6.  fecft.  i .  this  is  another  con^ 
tradidlory  appearance,  unlefs  we  call  in  an 
immaterial  Mover,  that  a  thin  film  of  air 
(for  the  whole  force  muft  be  lodged  in  that, 
by  what  was  faid  juft  now)  of  a  foot  fquare, 
V.  g.  whofe  natural  refiftance  doth  not  a^ 
mount  to  one  grain,  fhould  yet  refift,  and 
fupport  a  weight,  that  might  be  a  load  for 
an  elephant.  The  weight  of  a  whole  cubic 
foot  of  air  is  but  about  506  grains,  and  the 
weight  of  fuch  a  film  would  fcarce  be  a  5  o  6th 
part  of  that  (h)  j  and  the  pillar  of  water,  or 

(g)  Wolfius^  Element.  Aerometrica,  theor.  i,  E later 
e'er  is  inferior  is  aquatur  ponderi  totiusfuperioris  ipjiincum- 
bentis.  And  cor.  i .  ^oniam  pondus  a'eris  fuperioris  in- 
feriori  incumbentis  aquatur  ponderi  columns  aquea,  cujus 
eadem  cum  volumina  aeris  bafts,  fed  altitudo  triginta  unitis 
pedum^  vel  etiam  columna  mercurialiy  cujus  altitudo  28 
digitorum-j  elater  aeris  inferioris  eidem  columna  aquea^  ^ 
mercuriali  equatur. 

(h)  Ibid,  probl.  5.  Invenire  pondus  uniu!  pedis  ctibid 
airi ;  apd  the  fcholium  of  it.  ^X-^ 
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atmofphere>  fupported  weighs   about    one 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  four  pound, 
(a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  about  64 
pound.)  But  if  we  confider  that  the  elaftic 
force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  volume 
into  which  it  may  be  comprefTed,  and  that 
five,  fix,  or  feven  atmofpheres  may  be  thrown 
into  the  condenfing  engine  (/),  this  fingle 
grain  of  air  makes  a  refiftance  that  would 
fupport  feveral  tun  weight.   And  all  this  at 
a  diftance,  and  without  material  prefTure  or 
adion,  or  coming  into  adual  contadt  with 
the  weight  fo  fuftained :   fo  certain  is  it  that 
an  invifible  hand  intervenes  here  !  Nothing 
can  ai5t  where  it  is  not  j  nor  therefore  matter 
beyond  its  own  terminating  furface.  No  hu- 
man power,  or  invention,   could  bring  the 
particles  of  air  into  ad:ual  contadl,  like  thofe 
of  water.  They  would  then  refift  like  thofe, 
and  gravitate  equally  perhaps.      It  is  no  lefs 
than  a  downright  contradidtion  that  the  lefs 
the  particles  of  matter  are,  their  force  and 
adion  (hould  be  the  greater.  The  very  con- 
trary of  this  is  evident.   Matter  can  only  re- 

(i)  See  ihjciem  theor.  9.  elateris  aeris  com^rejft  eft  ai^ 
^c,  and  Mr,  Hawkjhy^^  experiment*, 

fift 
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lift  in  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  and  that  by 
adlual  prefTure  and  contad:.  That  a  flender 
film  of  air  (hould  fupport  a  weight  greater 
than  the  maffieft  beam  could,  without  toych 
or  prefTure,  is  plainly  impoffible.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  render  this  appearance  obvious 
and  familiar,  by  a  plain  and  eafy  comparifon* 
If  the  leaves  of  a  book,  all  in  a  parallel  fuu- 
ation,  and  without  coming  to  toach  each 
other,  fhould  fupport  a  weight  of  many  thou- 
fand  pounds,  even  without  touching  or  hav^ 
ing  any  communication  with  it;  no  body 
would  fay  that  the  power  of  fome  other  Be- 
ing was  not  exerted  in  performing  fuch  an 
efFed:;  for  every  one  of  thefe  leaves  would 
concur  as  little  in  it,  as  if  they  were  not 
there.  And  fuch  an  effedl  is  performed  hour- 
ly  conftantly  ;  round  us,  over  our  heads. 

V,  If  then  we  lay  together  what  hath  been 
concludedN*^  14,  15,  16, 17,26  of  thelaft 
fed.  and  N°  3  and  4.  of  this  j  it  follows  that 
whatever  matter  is  faid  to  attraB,  whatever 
matter  is  faid  to  repel,  whatever  matter  is 
faid  to  rejiore  itfelf  j  whatever  matter  \s  heavy ^ 
or  tends  to  a  center,  whatever  matter  is  light 
(which  is  but  comparative  heavinefs,andper- 
4  haps 
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kaps  all  thefe  various  motions  are  reducible 
to  attradion  and  repulfion)  j  in  a  word,  mat- 
ter of  all  forts,  is  but  a  dead  fubftance  in  thefe 
efFeds;  and  it  is  another  Being  that  performs 
all.   And  therefore  the  dejcent  of  heavy  bo- 
dies by  gravitation,  or  (again)  by  the  law^s  of 
hydroftatics  (which  are  but  the  methods  of 
gravitation  as  it  obtains  in  fluids)  the  running 
of  rivers,  the  rifeof  vapours,  they^// of  rains, 
the  motions  of  the  clouds  and  wind,  the  rolU 
ing  of  the  waves  j    in  fhort  all  the  motions 
we  obferve  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  earth, 
except  the  fpontaneous  motions  of  animals, 
and  the  immediate  confequences  of  thefe  (of 
which  exception  yet  more  hereafter)  are  the 
immediate  ivork  ofthejirji  caufe\  as  alfo  the 
produdion  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
and  all  the  mechanical  motions  that  exift  in 
thefe  when  produced  (of  which  alfo  more  by 
and  by)  are  to  be  afcribed  to  his  immediate 
efficiency  and  power.  For  all  thefe,  without 
exception,  are  but  the  effedis  of  the  natural 
-powers  oi  matter  (as  they  are  called)  and  thofc 
powers  are  no  other  than  the  forces  immedi- 
ately  imprejjed  by  him^  in  certain  circumflan- 
ces,  to  overcome  its  refiftance  to  motion  j 
and  called  natural  powers,  becaufe  of  the 

conftancy 
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conftancy  and  regularity  of  the  efFed,  the 
circumft.inces  remaining  the  fame  (k) :  This 

is 

(k)  The  invariablenefs  and  conftancy  of  thefe  effeds, 
is  the  reafon,  I  think,  why  we  generally  fancy  them  the 
a6lion  of  matter  upon  matter  only:  but  as  I  faid  lately, 
the  conftancy  of  an  effe£l  is  no  mark  of  the  neceflity  of 
it,  but  of  fomething  elfe,  (fee  N"  3.  of  this.)  It  is  an 
unaccountable  prejudice  to  be  entertained  by  reafonable 
men  and  philofophers,  that  no  defign'ing  caufe^  but  fuch 
Zpajfiveixnd.  necejj'ary  one  as  matter,  could  obferve  fuch 
regularity  and  proportion !  We  ought  tb  make  juft  the 
Contrary  conclufion :  for  a  dcfigning,  intelligent  Caufe  is 
neceflary  in  all  proportion  and  regularity.  (The  work 
of  chance  and  dead  matter  could  not  be  fo  qualified.) 
And  this  is  not  only  in  the  firfl:  inftitution  of  the  prcpor-^ 
tion,  but  in  the  conftant  obferving  of  it.  The  adioil 
of  gravity  decreafes,  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  be- 
tween the  gravitating  bodies  increafe :  As  this  is  an  ar* 
bitrary  inflituticn,  which  no  mechanifm  can  account 
for ;  fo  no  man,  I  believe,  that  ferioufly  refleds  upon 
it,  can  imagine  that  it  could  be  mechanically  obferved. 
It  is  this  very  particular  therefore  that  eftablifhes  Jie  con- 
trary of  what  is  commonly  drawn  from  it.  Dr.  s' Grave- 
fande  fays,  in  the  place  cited  above,  at  N"  17.  (eSt.  i. 
Sed  illam  [gravitatem]  ncn  fequ'i  ex  ullo  impa£fu,  juxta 
leges  nobis  notaSy  dare  patere  contendimus.  What  caufe 
is  fo  proper  to  aft  regularly  in  certain  circumftances,  and 
proportionablyztceTt2imd\9:2inceSyas  an  infinitely  powerful 
and  knowing  one  ?  Indeed  if  we  were  to  imprefs  a  force 
on  but  one  fingle  particle  of  matter,  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  obferve  fuch  a  regularity  and  propor- 
tion, 
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is  a  furprizing,  adlive  fcene ;   quite  different 
from  Lucretitis's  view  of  nature  —  Totum 

video 
tlon,  without  exceeding,  or  coming  fhort.  And  hence 
(though  there  is  no  confequence  in  arguing  from  us  to 
him)  we  think  no  intelligent  being  can  perform  fucb  an 
univerfal  efFedl.  Hence  again,  what  we  think  the  power 
of  no  being  can  reach  to,  we  afcribe  to  a  caufe  void  of 
all  power,  dead  matter  and  blind  neceflity,  as  the  like- 
lieft  to  perform  great  things  !  This  is  not  as  it  fhould  be  j 
philofophy  bids  us  feek  out  an  adequate  caufe  for  every 
effe6l,  which  certainly  we  fhall  find,  if  we  reafon  rightly ; 
for  there  is  not  a  defe<3:  of  reafon  in  the  nature  of  things* 
Explain  the  prefent  phaenomenon  how  we  will,  we  muft 
flill  have  recourfe  to  this  Being,  for  the  proportion  and 
regularity  of  it,  both  in  the  inftitution  and  obfervance : 
no  fliift,  no  fophiftry  can  fave  us  from  this  neceffity.  It  is 
in  our  power,  it  is  faid,  to  excite  electricity  in  amber, wax, 
glafs  i  to  hammer  fteel,  or  heat  it  in  the  fire  again.  Not 
to  enquire  minutely  here  what  it  is  we  do,  or  how  much 
of  the  effe6l  we  perform  ;  I  fay  all  this  is  true,  nor  fee 
I  any  inconvenience  from  it.  There  is  no  difference,  as 
to  the  regularity,  between  exerting  the  power  immedi- 
ately himfelf,  and  planting  it  to  be  regularly  exerted  by 
matter,  if  that  were  otherwife  pofuble :  and  it  will  appear 
I  hope,  that  this  is  not  the  only  Jnftance,  where  the  in- 
finite power  of  God  condefcends  to  acl  upon  our  fpon- 
taneous  elledion,  (feeN^  21  of  this)  and  this  without 
any  ill  confequence  in  philofophy.  If  there  are  certain 
effluvia  excited  by  rubbing  amber,  glafs,  Iffc.  that  drive 
away,  or  bring  nearer,  light  bodies;  which  is  not  impof- 
fible ;  yet  what  attracts  or  repels  thefe  effluvia  ?  They 
are  ftill  fluegifh,  inert  little  bodies  that  refill  all  change 
Vol.  r  H  ^f 
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video  per  ifiane  gerires, — where  chance  and 
dead  atoms  manage  the  bufinefsof  the  world! 

The 

of  ftate.  We  can  neither  proceed  In  infinitum,  to  other 
and  other  effluvia ;  nor  find  the  firft  moving  principle 
in  matter  of  any  fort. 

Upon  the  preceding  reafoning,  and  the  whole  fubjedl  of 
this  paragraph,  it  hath  been  obferved,  "  That  by  my  zeal 
*'  to  find  more  than  mechanifmin  nature,  fome  will  think 
**  I  take  too  much  of  mechanifm  away,  while  on  every 
*'  occafion  I  make  immaterial  principles  interfere,  which 
*'  I  fhould  rather  referve,  cuin  d'lgnus  vindice  nodus  :  and 
*'  that  upon  this  account  tliis  argument,  in  the  prefent 
*'  difpofition  of  it,  will  be  apt  to  fhock  many  readers." 
But  it  is  anfwered,  that  fince  the  particulars  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph  are  the  confequences  of  that  principle 
laid  down  in  N°  14  and  15,  and  afterwards  concluded 
N°  26  of  the  lail  fct^ion  ;  if  there  were  any  hazard  in 
owning  them,  then  indeed  my  adverfaries  could  prefs  them 
upon  me,  and  make  me  ftand  by  them,  or  relinquifn  the 
principle  that  infers  them.  If  that  principle  is  allowed 
then,  I  cannot  abandon  thefe  confequences  of  it.  And 
if  it  is  wrong,  it  would  be  foolifh  in  me  to  think  fuch 
a  piece  of  fophiftry  fliould  pafs  undetefted.  All  therefore 
turns  on  that.  As  to  mechanifm,  I  fhall  confider  it  as 
exaflly  as  I  am  capable  of  hereafter.  Only  let  me  ob- 
feiTe  here,  that  I  am  not  fingular  in  advancing  thefe 
things:  a  much  greater  man  carries  the  argument  juft 
the  fame  length.  Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  tranfcribe  tlie 
paiTage.  It  is  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonftration,  ^r.  part 
2.  p.  300.  edit.  4.  and  p.  221.  edit.  6.  Jll  things  that  are 
done  in  the  world  (fays  he)  are  done  either  immediately  hy 
G:d  himjelf,  or  hy  created  intelligent  Beings :  matter  being 

2  roidaiily 
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The  admirable  mechanifm  difcovered  in  the 
ftrudture  of  a  plant  or  animal,  is  not  only 
the  effcd:  of  his  wifdom  and  fliill  in  thefirfl 
contrivance,  but  the  minuteft  office  in  the 
ceconomy  is  incejj'antly  performed  by  his  al- 
mighty finger.  His  power  is  ftill  working 
near  us,  round  us,  within  us,  in  every  part 
of  us,  And  this  we  may  beafTuredof,  if  de- 
monliration  is  to  be  relied  on.  Inthofefright- 

evidently  not  at  all  capable  of  avy  laius  or  powers  whatfa- 
ever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable  of  intelligefice ;  excepting 
only  this  one  negative  power,  that  every  part  of  it  will  al- 
ways and  ntce^zxAy  continue  in  thatjiate,  whether  of  re^ 
er  motion^  wherein  it  at  prefent  is.  So  that  all  thofe  things 
which  ive  eoynmonly  fay  are  the  effe6is  of  the  natural  powers 
of  matter  and  laws  of  motion  ;  o/"  gravitation,  attraction, 
or  the  like  J  are  indeed  (if  we  will  fpcak  Jlri£fly  and  pro- 
perly) the  effects  of  God's  aSling  upon  matter  continually 
and  every  moment,  either  itnmediately  by  himfelf  cr 
mediately  hyfome  created  intelligent  Being :  (which  obfer- 
vation,  by  the  by,  furniJI^es  us,  as  has  been  before  noted^ 
with  an  excellent  natural  de7ncyiflration  ^Providence.) 
Confequently  [pray  let  the  following  w^ords  be  marked] 
there  is  no  fuch  thing,  as  what  men  commonly  call  the 
courfe  of  nature,  or  the  poiver  of  nature.  The  courfe  of 
nature,  truly  and  properly  fpcakir.g,  is  7iotbi:ig  elfe  but  the 
will  of  God,  producing  certain  cjfecfs  in  a  continued,  re- 
gular, conjlant,  and  uniform  raanner  :  which  courfe  cr 
manner  of  aHing,  being  in  every  moment  perfectly  arlitra" 
ry,  is  as  cafy  to  be  altered  at  any  time,  as  to  be prcfcrjed. 

H  2  ful 
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ful  things,  fionm  and  tempefts,  thofe  which 
look  likeft  the  want  of  government  in  the 
world,  earthquakes  and  volcano's-,  this  truth 
lets  us  fee  the  God  of  nature,  wifely,  know- 
ingly, for  the  beft  purpoCes, pnJJjaig^  or den?2g 
every  particle  and  every  atom.  Wifdom  and 
knowledge  prefide  even  there ;  and  all  will 
be  well.  He  hath  not  given  the  reins  of  the 
world  out  of  his  hands  5  nor  planted  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  to  be  governed,  in  brute-mat- 
ter. To  fay  he  hath  lodged  in  matter,  cer- 
tain powers,  whereby  events  are  to  be  diredl- 
ed,  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  Epicu- 
rean neceffity  (/) ;  and  to  fay  he  ilill  fuper- 

intends 

(/)  I  here  beg  kave  to  cite  another  pafTage  from  the 
fame  author.  It  is  part  2.  p.  1 6.  edit.  4.  and  p.  14.  edit.  6. 
Let  from  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  be  read ;  what 
is  to  the  purpofe  here  follows  :  Fcr  ?iot  to  fay  that,  fee- 
ing matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laws,  the 
very  original  laws  of  motion  thcmfelves  cannot  continue  tn 
take  place,  but  by  fo?nething  fupcrior  to  matter,  continual- 
ly ^jr^rZ/wg-  on  it  a  certain  force  or  power  according  to  fuch 
certain  and  deter 7ninate  laws;  'tis  now  evident  beyond  quef 
tion,  that  the  bodies  of  all  plants  and  animals,  much  the 
inojl  confider able  parts  (f  the  world,  could  not  poffibly  have 
been  formed  by  mere  jnatter,  according  to  any  general  lazus 
cf  motion.  Jlnd  not  onlyfo ;  but  that  mojl  univcrfal  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation  itfelf,  the  fpring  of  almojl  all  the  great 
and  regular  inanimate  motions  in  the  world,  anfwering(as 

I  hinted 
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intends  the  execution  of  thefe  powers  him- 
felf  though  it  is  more  pious,  is  fcarce  bet- 
ter philofophy;  for  befides  the  impoffibility 
of  planting  powers  in  matter  inconfiftent 
with  the  nature  and  elTence  of  it,  a  Being, 
who  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  is  ne- 
celTarily  every  where  prefent,  all-knowing 
and  almighty,  doth  not  want  to  be  relieved 
of  a  part  of  the  tafk.  Such  philofophy  fuits 
only  Lucian's  deities. 

VI.  This  point  of  a  conftant  impreflion 
made  upon  matter  ab  extra  is  wonderfully 
plain,  if  we  confider  the  motion  of  the  earth 

/  hinted  in  my  former  difcourfe)  not  at  all  to  the  furfaces 
of  bodies,  (by  which  alone  they  a£i  one  upon  another)  but 
entirely  to  their  folid  content ;  cannot  pojfibly  be  the  refult 
of  any  motion  originally  imprejjed  on  matter,  but  muji  ofnecef- 
fity  he  caufed  by  fomething  which  penetrates  the  very  folid 
fubflance  of  all  bodies,  and  continually  puts  forth  in  them 
a  force,  or  pozver  entirely  different  from  that  by  which 
matter  a£is  on  matter.    JVhich  is,  by  the  way,  an  evident 
demonflration,  not  only  of  the  vjorld's  being  made  originally 
by  a  fupreme  intelligent  Caufe ;  but  moreover,  that  it  de- 
pends e"jery  moment  on  feme  fuperior  Being,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  its  frame  j  and  that  all  the  great  motions  in 
it  are  caufed  by  fome  immaterial  Power,  not  having  origi- 
nally impreffed  a   certain  quantity  of  motion  upon  matter, 
hut  perpetually  and  aclually  exerting  itfelftvtvy  moment 
in  every  part  of  the  v.crld. 

H  3  and 
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and  planets.  Thofe  prodigious  mafTes  of 
matter  fimply  propelled,  though  that  alone 
requires  fome  almighty  Mover,  would  move 
on  for  ever  through  the  endlefs  regions  of 
fpace,  in  one  uniform  diredion  j  fince  byN° 
1  I.  of  the  laft  they  as  much  refift  a  change 
of  the  diredlion,  as  of  the  quantity  of  their 
motion,  thefe  two  being  really  infeparable. 
But  rolling  round  2S  they  do,  they  are  con^ 
tinually  turned  in  from  this  diredion,  and  a 
new  one  is  impreffed  upon  them  every  in- 
flant^  or  thereiiuance  they  make  to  change 
the  dire(5lion  is  overcome  inceiTantly.  It 
would  not  be  enough  to  overcome  it  in  a- 
ny  one  inftant,  fince  they  would  immedi- 
ately ceafe  to  roll  round.  When  a  ftone  is 
whirled  round  in  one  end  of  a  firing,  the  o- 
ther  end  of  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  is 
thus  kept  changing  the  direcflion  continual- 
ly, and  not  by  any  tendency  in  the  ftone  it- 
felf;  for  if  left  to  its  own  tendency,  it  flies 
off  in  a  line  touching  the  curve  it  defcribesin 
tliat  point:  it  is  the  adionof  the  (Iringupon 
it  that  besets  this  conftantchang^e  of  direction. 
Juil:  fo,  any  great  body  in  the  heavens,  re- 
volving about  a  central  body,  would  incef- 
fantly  fij  off  from  its  orbit,  i^  tho,  poiver  of 
lli^Jifjl  Movcf\  anfwering  to  tlie  acUon  o^^ 

the 
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the  firing  in  this  familiar  inftance,  did  not 
keep  it  in.  In  circular  motion  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  ccnfrifiigal  force  j  that  is 
a  tendency  to  leave  the  circular  motion,  and 
run  on  In  a  ftrait  line  j  and  therefore  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  a  centripetal  force  in 
fuch  motion,  that  Is  an  extraneous  power 
impreffed  to  overcome  this  tendency,  and 
bring  it  inceflantly  back  (ni).  If  we  ihould 
fay  with  Des  Cartes,  that  a  fluid  circulating 
round  might  overcome  the  refinance  of  a  re- 

(?n)  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ancient  fage  Py- 
thagoras, confidering  he  was  no  ordinary  geometer,  and 
the  firft  author  of  the  Copemlcan  fyftem,  had  this  very 
centrifugal  force,  and  contrary  centripetal  impulfe  iu 
view,  who,  after  having  afferted  God  to  be  yii  iC,-\ix^- 
o-ic  t"  cXwi-,  adds,  that  he  is,  y.vK>.'j:v  a.-:cc-^,r,y  Kivxric,  thc  mo- 
tion, or  mover  of  all  circles.  Indeed  a  circular  mo- 
tion is  (if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreflion)  a  circle 
of  wonders.  But  I  muft  quote  this  whole  paffage  of 
Pythagoras,  as  I  find  it  cited  before  his  aurea  carmim. 

O  i^ei  0605  f'?>  Uays  he)  atJrt;  c'i  «;^  u:  nvic  j^Trorcao-m  Ixloj  ra? 

isjica.^  ra.<;  yivia'iaq  fr*'  xfaffK;  iijy  tui,  oXi,y  diuvav,  i^  ifya.TX<; 
rav  ocvra  c-jvxiituY  ^  e'fyai-j'  «f%a  tscivroDi'  st-  \i  ifcltcj  (purriP  y^ 
<c:a.-?.uv  'sjcc^.-np,  vSc  x^  •^Cxua-t<;  k.  t.  X.  What  means  tliis  Ipyd- 
ra.c  rZ'j  a.Crd  cvKii^iuv  y^  ifyun  F  What  I  then  aflert  through 
this  whole  fedion  is  no  new  notion,  if  Pythagoras  aflerts 
that  God  himfelf  is  the  excrtcr  of  all  his  own  power  ; 
vhich  I  think  thefe  words  import. 

H  4  volving 
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volving  planet  to  change  Its  direction ;  befides 
the  other  inconfiflencies  in  fuch  a  fuppofiti- 
on  («),it  is  obfervable  that  this  but  multiplies 
the  necefllty  of  the  adion  of  the  firfl  Being, 
out  of  an  unwillingnefs  to  admit  it.  For 
that  centripetal  impulfe,  which  is  necefiary 
to  be  given  to  the  revolving  body  in  every 
point  of  its  orbit,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
given  here  to  every  part  of  this  fluid,  in  every 
point  of  its  revolution  3  fince  it  is  fuppofed 
a  fluid,  and  not  a  continuous,  folid  mafs.  The 
evaiion  contrived  for  this,  'viz.  an  univerfal 
Plenum,  whereby  the  extreme  parts  of  any 
vortex  are  kept  in  by  the  confines  of  the 
neighbouring  vortices,  hath  been  fhewn  to 
be  falfe,  N°  2.  of  this.  And  allowing  it 
were  true,  the  motion  confumed  by  attriti- 
on at  the  extremes,  ought  to  be  renewed 
at  the  center  by  the  power  of  the  fame 
Being  {0).  There  is  alfo  this  particular 
that  merits  our  attention  in  the  motion  of 
thefe  great  bodies,  that  it  is  this  centripetal 
impulfe  that  keeps  the  projedlile  force  con- 

(«)  Secv/hat  Dr.  Femherton  fays  of  this,  in  his  View, 
\Jc.  b.  2.  ch.  I.  fe£i.  2. 

{0)  In  the  fame  place  he  fays,  *'  There  is  another 
*'  remark  made  upon  this  motion  by  our  author  j  which 
**  is,  that  fome  vivifying  force  v/ould  be  continually  ne- 
'^^  ceflary  at  the  center  of  the  motion."  flantly 
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ftantly  in  vigour ;  for  between  every  laft  cen- 
tripetal impulfe,  and  laft  projedile  force,  a 
new  projedile  tendency  is  generated.  If  ic 
were  otherwife,  that  is,  if  the  dire6lion  were 
changed  in  every  part  of  the  orbit,  and  no 
new  centripetal  force  imprefled,  to  help  to 
generate  a  new  tendency  along  the  tangent; 
which,  I  think,  implies  no  contradiction  to 
be  fuppofed  (J?) ;  no  body  could  perform 
above  half  a  revolution,  let  the  firft  projectile 
force  impreffedbeasgreatas  it  can  be  fuppof- 
ed :  for  it  is  contradisftory  to  fuppofe  that  one 
individual  impulfe  {hould  make  it  move  in  two 
oppofite  diredions;  as  it  ought  to  do  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  fame  diameter  of  its 
curve.  Therefore  in  this  motion,  thus  con- 
iidered,  there  is  a  conitant  impairing  of  the. 

(p)  If  a  firm  unelaftic  obft-acle  change  the  direction  of 
a  moving  body,  alfo  unelaftic,  no  new  force  will  be  im- 
prefTed  on  it :  and  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  this  done  con- 
ftantly,  for  half  a  revolution,  it  will  come  up  to  the  cafe 
here  expreffed.  For,  as  w^as  faid  in  N"^  ii.  {c(^.  r. 
whatever  changes  the  diredlion  of  a  body  in  motion 
without  adding  a  new  force  to  it,  takes  off  one  of  the 
compounding  forces.  And  we  cannot  conceive  in  one 
fmgle  impulfe  any  part  of  the  compounding  force  to  be 
jn  quite  an  oppofite  direction ;  efpeciallyfince  compound- 
ing forces  begin  to  oppofe  each  other,  when  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  of  their  dirsclions  becomes  obtufe. 

2  former 
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former  quantity  of  motion,  by  the  conflant 
change  of  direction;  and  as  conftant  a  repa- 
ration of  it,  by  the  nev/  centripetal  impulfes, 
ftill  generating  a  new  projectile  tendency. 

VJT  Let  us  next  confider  the  cohefion  of 
maticr^  and  we  ihall  find  that  refi  demon- 
ilrates  more  palpably,  ifpoflible,  the  immedi- 
ate power  of  God  impreiied  on  it,  than  mo- 
ticm  doth ;  and  that  upon  all  the  parts,  to 
fuch  a  minutenefs  as  our  thoughts  can  never 
purfue,  and  to  an  univerfility,  that  admits  of 
no  excepiion,  but  by  a  contradidion.  All 
the  ways  that  men  have  attempted  to  account 
for  this  mechanically,  and  without  intereft- 
ing  the  immediate  power  of  God,  have  been 
no  better  than  a  fuppofing  the  thing  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Thus  when  it  is  faid,  that  this 
is  the  effeft  of  fome  fuperincumbent  or  fur- 
rounding  fluid,  that  binds,  and  keeps  toge- 
ther the  parts  of  matter;  this  cannot  be  true 
of  all  the  parts  of  matter.  The  queftion  re- 
curs, what  is  the  caufe  of  thecohellon  of  the 
parts  of  this  fluid  ?  Any  part  of  it  mufl:  be 
confidered  as  conflfling  of  yet  other  parts :  if 
the  cohefion  of  thefe  parts  is  not  accounted 
for,  but  fuppofed;  and  then  thefe  fuppofed 
^  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  otlit'r  parts 

of 
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of  matter,  nothing  at  all  Is  accounted  for(q). 
Befides,  a  furrounding  fluid  could  not  caufe 

the 

•  (q)  And  this  is  no  lefs  true  in  other  refpeiSls  than  that 
of  cohefion.  To  account  for  the  gravity  of  bodies,  by  a 
vibrating  elaftic  medium,  is  to  account  for  one  power 
of  matter  by  another  unaccounted  for  power  of  it, 
whence  of  confequence  neither  is  accounted  for. 
When  we  are  fearching  for  a  motive  power  in  nature, 
and  thefe  vibrations  are  fuppofed,  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  fuppofmg  motion  in  matter  to  account  for 
motion  in  matter.  Or  when  this  elaftic ity  is  made  to 
confift  in  the  mutual  repulfe  of  the  particles  of  this  me- 
dium J  it  is  as  if  we  fhould  fay,  fome  parts  of  matter 
are  impelled  to  each  other,  becaufe  other  parts  recede  from 
each  other.  This  fays  nothing  to  the  origin  of  motive 
power.  It  is  true,  when  the  immediate  material  impulfe 
that  produces  fuch  or  fucli  an  efFecl,  can  be  fairly  proved, 
it  is  fo  much  advancement  in  philofophy ;  but  it  does  not 
much  towards  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  whether 
all  is  material  impulfe  ;  or  whether  there  is  an  im- 
material Mover  at  the  head  of  nature  ?  If  fome  great 
philofopher  fhould  tell  one,  who  wanted  affiftance  in 
the  folution  of  this  queftion,  that  he  could  afllgn  the 
mechanicr.l  caufe  of  fuch  a  power  of  matter,  and 
the  mechanical  caufe  of  that  caufe,  and  another  of 
that,  and  fo  on  for  ten  or  a  hundred  fteps  ;  but  for  want 
of  the  next  mechanical  caufe  above  the  laft,  he  could 
go  no  farther;  his  fcholar  would  be  juft  where  he  was. 
Can  we  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  imme- 
.  cjianical  caufe,  but  by  the  kr.czukd^s  of  ftiil  another  me- 
chanical 
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the  parts  of  other  matter  to  ftlck  together, 
and  make  up  a  folid  fubftance,  but  by  pref- 
fure  on  them,  gravitation  towards  them,  or 
being  attracted  by  them :  but  we  have  feen 
that  thefe  are  the  impulfes  of  an  immaterial 
Agent,  and  no  powers  inherent  in  matter. 
The  hypothelis  o^  hamuli  or  branchings,  that 
keep  together  the  parts  of  bodies,  by  being 
entangled  and  implicated  into  one  another,  is 
liable  to  equal  difficulty ;  for  ftill  it  remains 
to  be  explained  what  makes  the  parts  of 
thefe  hooks  fo  firmly  cohere. 

VIII.  But  we  may  be  fatisfied  from  the 
reafoning  above,  that  this  cohefion  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  conftant  adion  of  the  Author  of 
matter  upon  it.  For  matter  confidered  fim- 
ply  in  itfelf,  can  only  refill:  a  change  of  its 
ftate  of  refl,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
and  is  incapable  of  any  greater  degree  of  :e- 

chan^cal  one;  Then  the  fearch  is  fuppofed  endlefs. 
\\^hcrc  would  we  turn  next,  if  we  could  give  the  me- 
chnnical  caufe  of  gravity  ? To  fearch  the  me- 
chanical caufe  of  that  caufe  ?  At  lafl,  becaufe  our  facul- 
ties cannot  go  higher,  v/e  mufl  leave  the  whole  in  doubt. 
It  iseafy  here  to  7mjlake  the  end  of  oiir  enquiries^  and  to 
'Jnnk  ourfelves  d'tfappobircd  iit  finding  ivhat  we  firji  fet 
(iui  \n  fearch  of\  to  ivit,  The  firjj  and  hnmcchamcal  caufe. 

fiflance. 
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fiftance,  without  fbme  external  aftion  to  keep 
it  in  that  ftate.   2  A  will  make  a  double  re- 
liftance,    and  3  A  a  triple  reli fiance,  to  be 
moved  with  the  fame  celerity,  as  once  A.  It 
is  contradidlory  to  imagine  it  can  make  more 
refinance.  For,  let  us  fuppofe  as  much  force 
applied  to  it  as  would  overcome  this  refin- 
ance to  be  moved  with  a  certain  desjree  of  ce- 
lerity;  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  yet  to  relifl:  more, 
fince  there  is  not  an  equilibrium  between  the 
two  forces,  we  fuppofe  it  to  move  of  itfelf 
the  contrary  way,  bythisexcefsof  reiifbance; 
that  is,  not  to  refift,  but  effedl  a  change  of  its 
ilate.     Now,  fmce  this  is  all  that  matter,  as 
matter,  can  do,   it  follows  that  where-ever 
there  were  force  enough  applied,  to  overcome 
the  refiftance  of  any  part  of  a  body,  as  of  a 
rod  of  iron,  v.  g.  to  be  moved  with  a  certain 
celerity,  it  ought  to  be  detached  from  the  reft 
of  the  body,  and  be  moved  with  that  celeri- 
ty :  and  yet  we  fee  the  parts  of  this  rod  will 
refift  a  vaflly  greater  force,  before  they  can 
be  feparated,    than  would  move  the  whole 
with  a  confiderable  velocity.   Therefore  this 
mufc  be  the  effedt  of  an  immaterial  impulfe, 
the  force  of  which  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  refinance  the  parts  of  the  body 
adually  make  againd  being  feparated,  and 

the 
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the  refinance  thefe  parts  would  make  bytheif 
vis  inertia^  to  be  fimply  moved,  if  they  were 
feparated.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  ar- 
gument, that  any  finite  force  will  move  any 
affigned  body  with  fome  velocity ;  for  in  the 
fhock  of  unelaftick  bodies,  the  velocity  of 
both  after  the  congrefs,  is  to  the  velocity  of 
the  impinging  body  before,  as  the  impinging 
body  is  to  the  fum  of  both  bodies :  where- 
fore as  long  as  the  impinging  body  bears  any 
ratio  to  the  quiefcent  one,  the  velocity  after 
the  impad:  will  always  be  fomething.  From 
this  we  may  be  helped  to  eftimate,  or  con- 
ceive, how  many  thoufand,  nay  millions  of 
times,  the  refinance  of  matter  is  greater  from 
this  external  impulfe  of  cohefion,  than  from 
its  own  natural  inadivity :  and  that  not  only 
in  hard  bodies,  but  in  the  elements  or  con- 
flituent  parts  of  all  bodies  -,  as  will  appear 
as  we  go  on. 

IX.  This  impulfe,  or  mutual  attradion, 
for  it  is  the  fame  thing  which  we  name  it, 
lince  we  muft  conceive  it  external  to  matter 
(r)  is  called  by  philofophers  the  attraction  of 

cohefion, 

(r)  s^Gravefande,  fpeaking  of  this  very  attraflion  of 
cohefion,  defines  it  thus :  Per  vocem  aitraJfionis  inteUlgo 

vim 
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cohefion,  in  difl:in6tion  to  the  attraction  of  o;ra- 
vitation  :  and  it  is  the  caufe  that  in  different  de- 
grees of  propinquity  and  contact,  the  parts  of 
matter  cleave  together  with  fuch  different  de- 
grees of  force,  as  to  conflituteall  the  different 
degrees  of  folidityand  compadlnefs,  of  fluidi- 
ty and  brittlenefs,  obfervabie  in  bodies  {s). 

X.  This  attradive  power  muftbe  conceiv- 

vim  quamcunque  qua  duo  corpora  ad  fe  invlcem  tendunt  \ 
licet  forte  ilhdper  impidfu?n  fiat.  Cap.  5.  de  cohaehone 
partlum.  Def.  4. 

(s)  Mr.  Worcejier^  in  his  account  of  the  principles  of 
natural  philofophy,  after  he  hath  pretty  largely  treated 
of  the  attra<5lion  of  cohefion,  adds,  p.  22.  Having  prov- 
ed the  reality  of  this  attraSiion,  it  is  no  dijjicult  7nattcr 
tojhevj  farther^  that  fuch  a  pozcer  is  fuj^cient  to  explain- 
how  the  parts  of  bodies  7nay  Hick  together  luith  as  many 
different  degrees  of  cohefion  as  imve  been  clferved  in  7:ature. 
Therefore  by  the  firji  philofophical  ride^  this  attraSlion 
ought  to  be  ejleemed  the  true  caufe  of  cchefion  of  parts  ;  and 
for  that  rcafon  it  is  called  the  attra£iion  cf  cohefion.  Par- 
ticles of  matter  whofe  weight  is  greater  than  their  attrac- 
tion, can  produce  only  an  incoherent  tnafs  like  a  heap  of  fund. 
Particles  of  matter  vjhofe  attra6iion  is  but  Viry  little  great- 
er than  their  weight,  fhall  conflitute  a  fluid.  Particles 
of  matter  zuhofe  attraction  is  very  much  greater  than  their 
weight,  fhall  form  a  compact  and  foUd  body.  If  the  at- 
traction exceeds  the  wci^!?t  in  a  moderat  e  degree,  they 
will  compofe  a  foft  body.  cd 
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ed  to  be  between  all  the  pofTible  parts  of  bo- 
dies. Where-ever  it  doth  not  obtain,  there  a 
reparation  could  be  eafilyeffeifted ;  and  a  force 
impreiled  on  any  part  of  a  body  (fteel,  "j.  g.) 
^ould  carry  that  part  along  only.  When 
the  parts  of  a  body  are  divided  as  much 
as  can  be,  by  any  external  force  applied, 
it  fhews  that  the  parts  yet  undivided  co- 
here more  ftrongly  ;  otherwife  the  divifion 
would  begin  there  firft.  It  is  the  eafy 
reparation  of  the  parts  of  a  certain  bulk  only, 
that  makes  a  body  foft,  fluid,  friable.  If 
there  were  not  a  ftronger  cohelion  between 
the  particles  which  compofe  thefe  parts,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence.  Water  is  not  comprefiible :  this 
is  not  becaufe  of  its  denfity,  or  want  of  va- 
cuities, (mercury  is  fourteen  times  denfer) 
but  becaufe  of  the  firmncfs  of  its  conftituent 
parts,  or  unyleldingnefs  to  change  their  fi- 
gure. So  ftrong  is  the  cohelion  of  thefe  lit- 
tle corpufcles !  Abftracling  from  this,  it  might 
be  crowded  up  into  one  fourteenth  p..rt  of 
its  prefent  bulk,  and  not  be  denfer  than  mer- 
cury; or  one  nineteenth  part  of  it,  and  not 
be  denfer  than  gold.  The  lefs  the  particles 
of  matter  are,  the  icfs  force  it  would  require 

to 
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to  overcome  their  "jis  inerti^e^  if  there  were 
no  other  principle,  or  extraneous  power  that 
a6ted ;  and  the  more  eafily  the  parts  ofthefe 
might  be  feparated:  and  yet  the  farther  down 
die  divifion  goes,  it  fhews  but  the  greater 
firmnefs  of  thefe  leiTer  parts,  fince  they  are 
laft  in  yielding.  This  is  contradicflory  to 
there  being  no  force  but  the  force  of  inadli- 
vity  exerted  in  them.  Whence  this  remark^ 
able  property  of  matter  appears,  T^hat  the 
force  of  cohefion  (that  is  of  an  extraneous 
power  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  fmallefl  cor- 
pufcles  in  their  relative  jR-ate  of  reft  among 
themfelves,  by  N°  8.  of  this  {^QC\.^Vi)is  great - 
eft^  where  the  force  oft?ia5flvity  to  remain  in. 
that  fiate  is' leaf .  Every  man  is  intreated  to 
confider  this  at  leifure  with  himfelf,  and  to 
draw  that  confequence  from  it  which  it  will 
bear.  To  me  it  appears  an  irrefragable  in- 
flance  of  Almighty  power.  And  yet,  it  is 
neceflary  it  (hould  be  fo  ;  the  coniiftency  of 
natural  bodies  requires  it.  All  the  bodies  we 
are  concerned  with  in  architecture,  agricul- 
ture, &c.  nay  our  own  bodies  not  excepted, 
would  be  like  fand,  duft,  or  rather  infinitely 
fluid  things,  if  the  parts  of  them  yielded  to 
that  force,  which  would  fimply  overcome 
Vol.  I,  I  their 
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their  inadivity.  And  after  all  the  divifions 
that  are  performed  in  the  conftituent  parts  of 
bodies,  that  are  wrought  either  by  the  ope- 
rations of  art,  or  the  changes  they  undergo 
in  nature,  we  are  neceffitated  to  conclude, 
that  the  laft  and  leaft  parts  cohere  moft 
ftrongly ;  otherwife  they  would  have  yielded 
to  that  force  that  overcame  the  reft.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  how  in  any  of  the  operations 
of  nature  or  art,  every  the  leaft  particle  of 
matter  can  be  feparated  from  every  other  part. 
Such  laft  parts  would  be  unextended.  Lu- 
cretius  was  fo  much  aware  of  the  neceffity 
of  the  ftrongeft  cohefion  in  the  leaft  parts  of 
matter,  that  he  fays  {j-ightly  I  think)  if  it 
were  otherwife,  a  touch  would  difTolve  all 
body  J  every  force  \yh  qiiccqiLe\  :  and  therefore 
he  makes  his  atoms  infrangible  by  any  power, 
U)  in  which  laft  he  is  wrojig-j  for  certainly  the 

power 

(t)  Demqiie  res  omneis  eadem  vis,  causaque  volga 
Conficeret,  nlji  materies  aterna  teneret 
Inter  fe  nexas  minus  aut  magis  endopedite, 
TaSfus  efJim  letht  fatis  ejfet  caufa  profeSla  : 
^uippe  ubi  nulla  forent  aterna  corpore,  eorum 
Contextum,  vis  deberet  dijfolvere  queeque. 
At  nunc  inter  fe  quia  nexus  principiorum 
Dijfimiles  conjiant^  atgrnaque  materies  eji, 

Jncolumi 
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power  that  binds  them  together  can  difTolvc 
them ;  for  he  was  not  equally  aware  of  the 
contradi(5lion  in  fuppofing,  that  a  part  of  a 
thing  could  make  an  infiiperable  jiruggle  mi 
to  change  itsjlate^  ^Lvhen  the  whole  thing  can 
make  but  an  indefinitely  fmcll  rejijtance  td 
change  its  Jlate, 

XI.  Now  fince  there  muft  be  a  cohefion 
between  every  poffible  part  of  matter  {ii) ;  the 
very  conception  of  folidity  implying  cohefion 
in  it{'v)',  and  cohefion  implying  extraneous 
impulfe  (N°  8).  This  is  that  conlideration 
that  fpreads  the  incefTant  adion  of  the  God 
of  nature  through  the  whole  fyftem ;  to  a 
minute?iefs^  as  was  faid  that  our  thoughts  can 

Incolumi  remane7it  res  corpore^  dum  fails  acris 
Vis  oheat  pro  textura  cujiifque  reperta. 

1.  I.  ver.  239.  fee  alfo  from  ver.  566  tover.  636. 

(u)  Dr.  s'Gravefande^  (be.  citat.)  Cohiejionls  kx  p£- 
cullaris  ejiy  omnes  particulas  vi  attraSiivd  gaudere,  N^ 

31- 

(v)  Idem,  ibid,  Hac  omTiia  [hardnefs,  foftnefs,  fluidi- 
ty, to  wit,  in  the  three  former  definitions]  a  cohesfione 
partivm  pendent ;  que  artier  ejf,  e^  magis  ad  perfeifam 
duritiem  corpus  accedit.  Durities  verb  particularum  mi' 
mmariim  ab  illarum  foliditate  non  differt.,  ^  eji  proprie- 
tas  ejfenflalis  corporis,  qucs  non  magls  explicanda  cjl,  quam 
^are  corpus  fit  extenftim,  ^  mens  ccgitet, 

I  2  never 
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never purfue-y  and  to  an  iiniverjality  ^  that  ad- 
mits of  no  exception  but  by  a  contradidlion. 
In  the  out-lying  regions  of  the  univerfe,  at 
the  center  of  the  earth,  no  where  not,  the 
immediate  adion  of  God  binds  together  the 
parts  of  matter,  and  conftitutes  folidity.  In- 
deed it  is  amazing  to  think  of  it;  one  durfl 
hardly  venture  to  affirm  it,  if  the  force  of 
reafon  did  not  fupport  the  affertion.  But 
it  agrees  well  to  be  the  work  of  an  infinitely 
powerful  and  perfecft  Being ;  and  philofophy 
aflures  us  it  is  his  work  {x)  j  though  we  ge- 
nerally 

(x)  Mr.  Worcejier  above  mentioned,  fpcaking  of  at- 

tradion  and  repulfion,  fays,  Nor  is  the   caufe  of  thefe 

aifive  prindpks  altogether  occult  and  unknown;  for  though 

perhaps  it  may  he  difficult  to  determine  how  far  fome  of 

thefe  principles  may  depend  on  any  of  the  reji,  or  whether 

ell  cf  them  do  not  flow  from  fofne  other    more  general 

principle^  asyetipidifcovercd;  yet  this  is  7noJi  certain,  that 

either  thefe  aSiive  principles  themfehes,  or  at  leajl  that 

tnore  general  One^  from  whence  they  refult,  is  altogether 

immecha72ical  and  irjdependent  from  Trtatter,  and  can  only 

t    proceed  from  the  firjl  Caufe  and  author  cf  all  things,  p. 

o  and  10.  This  is  very  plain  and  exprefs,  and  advances 

the  conclufionhere  eftablifhed,  as  far  as  it  is  in  N°  1 8  of 

thelaft  fe£lion. 

Concerning  this  argument  drawn  from  the  cohefion 

of  matter  for  an  immaterial  power  exerted  on  it,  it  hatli 
'  been  obferved,  That  Mr,  Bernouilli  of  late  has  been  f» 
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nerally  ufe  that  expreffion  of  courfe,  with- 
out 

far  from  allowing  that  the  leaf  particles  of  finds  or  of 
fol'ids^  are  perfectly  hard,  that  he  affiryns  the  exifence  of 
fuch  particles  are  impojfible.    Some  will  think  thefe  things 
ought  to  be  more  agreed  to  amongf  philofophers,  before  they 
can  be  held  as  fo  frong  proofs  of  natural  theology,  &c. 
But  with  fubmiflion,  if  the  parts  of  any  body  cohere 
together  by  a  ftronger  force  than  what  would  ferve  to 
move  the  whole  body  with  a  confiderable  velocity  :  that 
is,  if  the  refiftance  from  cchefion  is  many  thoufand  times 
greater  than  their  fimple  wV /wr//W ;  and  ifthe-z^/V  ?W- 
/yW  is  the  only  power  that  can  be  inherent  in  them ;  all  that 
I  aflert  for  an  immaterial  caufe  of  cohefion,  follows,  I 
humbly  conceive,  demoyifratively.  And  this  appearance  is 
too  plain  to  be  denied ;  a  man  can  throw  a  pebble, a  piece 
of  wood,  the  rod  of  iron  I  mentioned,  a  great  way :  but 
he  can  fcarce,  by  any  effort,  break  the  cohefion  of  their 
leaft  parts.  If  there  be  fuch  things  as  hard  bodies,  their 
parts  muft  be  hard :  for  this  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  that 
if  there  be  fuch  things  as  firmly  cohering  fyftems  of  mat- 
ter, the  firm  cohefion  muft  be  between  all  their  poffible 
parts.  If  it  were  only  between  the  larger  parts,  but  not 
between  the  parts  of  thefe  parts,  the  divifion  would  begin 
there.  If  the  cohefion  were  fuppofed  to  be  only  between 
particles,  of  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  diameter, 
but  not  the  internal  parts  of  thefe  j  then  we  mufl  fuppofe 
the  whole  ftrength  of  it  to  be   in  the  furfaces  of  thefe 
particles,  and  that  between  the  leaft  parts  of  thefe.   So 
that  ftill  we  muft  lodge  the  whole  force  of  cohefion,  and 
the  firmnefs  of  the  hardeft  bodies   in  fame  leaf  parts ^ 
whofe  refiftance  therefore  muft  be  millions  of  times  great- 
I  3  er 
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out  confidering  what  muft  be  the  necefTary 
import  of  it. 

XII.  Having 

er  than  what  could  arife  from  their  fimple  inaftivity^ 
And  from  this  again,  that  remarkable  property  of  mat- 
ter will  follow,  which  I  infift  upon.  That  its  rejijlanct 
to  change  its  Jlate  of  reft ^  from  an  extranoeus  impilfe^  is 
greatejly  where  the  force  of  inaSlivity  to  remain  in  that 
Jiate  is  the  leafi.  And  this  I  think  ftill  is  fuch  a  firm 
principle  of  natural  theology,  that  it  fhews  the  power 
of  God  to  be  immediately  and  inccflantly  exerted  every 
where,  where  there  is  folid  fubftance  :  fmce,  as  Dr. 
s'Gravefande  fays,  the  hardnefs  of  the  leaft  particles  doth 
not  differ  from  their  folidity,  and  is  an  eiTential  property 
of  body.  Perhaps  there  may  be  an  equivocation  in  the 
expreffion  {perfectly  hard).  By  that  cannot  be  meant 
fuch  a  degree  of  hardnefs  as  no  force  can  overcome.  The 
force  that  binds  the  particles  of  matter  together  may  dif- 
folve  them ;  unlefs  we  would  fay  with  Lucretius^  that 
no  force  ever  bound  them  together,  which  the  reafon 
jufc  now  mentioned  fhews  to  be  falfe.  But  if  by  per-^ 
fe£ily  hard  is  underflood  fuch  a  degree  of  cohefion,  as  no 
power  of  man  can  overcome,  (which  I  fuppofe  is  Dr. 
s'Gravefande' s  acceptation  of  the  term.)  the  parts  of  bo- 
dies are  thus  hard.  If,  in  any  aligned  parcel  we  could 
feparate  all  the  parts  fiom  each  other,  what  would  the 
effedlbe?  We  could  then  deftroy  the  folidity  of  matter. 
By  Vvhat  I  fay  concerning  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of 
water,  the  very  parts  of  fluids  muft  be  allowed  to  have  a 
ll^rest  degree  of  unyLIdingnefs,  that  is  hardnefs.  When 
fluids  are  congealed,  it  fccnis  there  is  only  a  greater  dc- 
'grce  of  cohelion  cileaed  bctVi-een  t]-.cir  little  foHd  parts, 

that 
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XII.  Having  endeavoured.  In  as  few  words 

as 

that  were  loofe  before.     Sir  If.  Newton  fays.  All  bodies 
feemtobe  cofiipofed  of  hard  particles  y  for  othenvife  Jiuids 
would  not  congeal;  as  water,  oils,  vinegar,  and  fpirit  or 
oilof  vitriol  do  by  freezing;  mercury  by  fumes  of  lead,  &c. 
Opt.  p.  364.   How  can  any  man  account  for  the  hard- 
nefs  or  cohefion  of  natural  bodies,  or  even  of  concealed 
liquors,  but  by  the  hardnefs  or  cohefion  of  their  leaft 
parts  ?  If  every  leaft  part  were  eafily  feparable  from  e- 
very  other   part,  all  natural  bodies  would  be  infinitely 
fluid  things,  though  the  parts  ftill  remained  in  contadl:  -, 
and  every  touch  would  render  them  difcontinuous,  Tac- 
tus  enim  lethi  fatis  ejfet  caufa  profeSfo.     This  makes  me 
fay,  TZv  confijlency  of  all  bodies,  our  ownnot  excepted,  de- 
pends upon  this  conjiant  impulfe  of  cohefion  from  thefirjl  Caufe. 
If  there  were  no  degree  at  all  of  hardnefs  in  bodies,  this 
infinite  fi'j.idity  would  obtain  :  and  to  fay  there  are  no 
bodies  relatively  hard,  with  refpe6l  to  our  ftrength,  is  to 
fay  there  are  no  fuch  bodies  as  iron,  brafs,Jione ;  or  none 
harder  than  the  parts  of  our  flefh :  for  if  there  be  fuch, 
they  will  be  relatively  hard  to  us.     Nay,  if  no  fecond 
agent  can  feparate  every  leaft  part  of  matter  from  every 
other  leaft  part,  fo  as  to  make  it  ceafe  to  be  folid  fubftancej 
we  muft  fay,  that  thofe  leaft  and  infeparable  parts  are 
perffS7ly  hard;  fince  perfect  or  alfolute  hardnefs  muft  be 
underftood  with  refpeil  to  the  greateft  created  power. 
Hard,  or  difficultly  feparable  parts  withrefpeiSlto  infinite 
power,  is  abfurd.    Thus  let  us  hunt  and  trace  hardnefs, 
either  relative  or  abfolute,  through  all  the  recefles  of  mat- 
ter, v/e  fhaU  always  find  it  lodged  in  the  iafi  and  Icaji 
parts.  I  4  An4 
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as  the  thing  would  admit  of,  to  fet  in  a  jufl 

light 

Aftd  here  if  we  fhould  confider  a  little  what  would 
happen,  if  we  fuppofed  this  impulfe  of  cohefion  between 
the  parts  of  particular  bodies  fufpended ;  it  would  appear 
with  fewer  words  than  were  ufed  before  N°  25.  of  the 
laft  fedion  concerning  gravity,  that  the  thus  keeping  faft 
bound  the  feveral  particular  fubftances,  on  which  our 
life  and  fupport  depend,  no  lefs  manifefts  the  goodnefs, 
the  wifdom,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  than 
the  cementing  together  the  great  parts  of  his  works  by 
gravitation,  by  which  we  are  preferved  in  another  refpe6b. 
On  the  one  hand,  bodies  wanted  to  be  moved.  Without 
motion  the  world  would  have  been  an  infinite  wilder-^ 
nefs.  A  projeftile  force  is  given.  This  motion  would 
have  been  in  ftraight  lines,  unlefs  a  centripetal  impulfe 
had  been  every  minute  imprefled.  This  is  conftantly 
fupplied.  Numberlefs  other  fpecies  of  motions  for  the 
growth  of  animals,  vegetables,  were  required.  Thefe  are 
furniflied ;  the  various,  proper  impulfes  duly  made.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  of  the  great  bodies,  and  of 
particular  fubftances,  wanted  to  be  varioufly,  ftrongly 
bound  up  in  their  relative  ftate  of  reft  among  themfelves. 
They  could  have  otherwife  undergone  «o  motion,  no  force. 
Refiftance  implies  folidity,  folidity  cohefion,  cohefion  im-^ 
pulfe  :  otherwife  we  might  as  well  fpeakofthe  ee- 
conomy  of  a  heap  of  fand,  as  of  an  animal  body ;  of 
the  revolution  of  a  cloud  of  ^/rV^rz/^'s,  atoms,  as  of  a 
planet.  This  impulfe  of  cohefion  then,  the  ground-work  of 
beauty,  order,  ?notion,  action,  is  made  varioufy,  minutely y^ 
inceffantly,  univerfally ;  or  in  all  times,  places,  different 
decrees,  and  according  to  different  exigencies.     Doth  not 

reft 
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light  the  inceffant  inflaence  of  this  Being 
on  the  material  world  in  general  5  let  us  next 

(ftill 

reft  as  well  a^  motion  therefore  demonftrate  the  Creator's 
amazing,  adorable  power,  prefence,  goodnefs?  May  we 
not  cry  out. 

Sic,  Pater,  in  cunSfos  didis  te,  commodus  ufus  ! 
Is  this  fpeculation  unpleaHint  to  the  rational  nature  ?  or, 
not  founded  in  reafon  ? 

As  to  what   is  faid  of  the  agreement  of  philofophers  5 
have  not  fome  denied  any  fuch  thing  as  motion  in  the 
univerfe?  fome  made  us   mere  machines;  fome  denied 
the  exiftence  of  all  immaterial  fubftance ;  and  fome  again 
the  poflibility  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  itfelf.     I  verily 
believe  they  have  left  nothing  undenied  that  can  be  a 
proof  of  natural  theology .  Muft  we  wait  till  they  aoree, 
to  determine  whether  we  have  any  material  or  immate- 
rial fubftance  in  us ;  or  perhaps  neither  of  them  ?  Or  is 
it  better  to  let  all  things  remain  in  fceptical  fufpence  ? 
If  this  be  a  reafon  for  doing  fo  now,  it  will  never  ceafe 
to  be  one.     It  is  really  a  better  method  to  follow  truth 
wherever  we  find  it,  without  regard  to  names ;  paying- 
great  men  that  refpecl  which  their  noble,  induftrious 
difcoveries  juftly  challenge ;    yet  without  flicking  clofe 
to  fome  weakneftes  perhaps,  which  are  infeparable  from 
human  nature ;  or  fetting  one  great  name  againft  another. 
Sir  If.  Netvion's  thoughts  on  this  fubjecS  of  cohefion 
are  both  pious  and  philofophical.     JI/  thefe  things  bein^r 
confderedy  ifdiyshz)  it  feems probable  to  me,   that  God  in 
the  beginning  formed  matter  in  foHd,   maffy,   hard,   impe- 
netrahle,   moveable  particles,  0ffuchf17.es  and  figures,  an, 
iuithfuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpaced 

as 
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(ftill  in  confequence  of  the  fame  principle 
ellablidied,  N°  14  and  15  effect,  i)  confi- 

der 

as  moj}  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them;  and 
that  thefe  primitive  particles  being  follds^  are  incompara- 
bly harder  than  any  porous  bodies  co?npounded  of  them ; 
even  fo  very  hard,  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces : 
no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himfelf 
made  one  in  the  firji  creation,  IVhile  the  particles  con- 
tinue entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame 
nature  and  texture  in  all  ages :  but  JJoould  they  wear  away, 
cr  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them 
would  be  changed.  Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn 
particles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of  the 
fame  nature  and  texture  now,  with  water  and  earth  com- 
pofed of  entire  particles  in  the  beginning,  &c.  Now  even 
this  way  of  exprefiing  the  origin  of  cohefion  is  confiftent 
enough  with  what  has  been  faid  above :  for,  faying  that 
God  created  at  firft  each  of  thefe  primitive  particles  one 
3.nd  folld,  fo  as  to  be  infrangible  by  any  fecond  caufe, 
doth  not  weaken  the  demonflrative  evidence  they  afford 
us,  that  an  immaterial  Power  inceflantly  a£ls  in  making 
them  cohere,  or  preferving  each  of  them  one  and  entire. 
For  ftill  they  are  foiid  matter,  confifting  of  parts  whofe 
cohefion  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  (here  they  are  fup- 
pofed  liable  to  tvearlng  and  breaking)  and  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  manner.  And  as  to  their 
beincT  each  of  them  one,  and  orlglruiily  undivided,  lodges 
no  vertue  or  power  in  themfelves  to  remain  fo ;  iince 
Almighty  Power  might  have  formed  particles  of  any 
bulk  (millions  of  times  bigger  than  they)  that  fliould 
have  been  originally  one  and  undivided ;  where  tlie  deno- 
minations of  «/;/!>'  ar.d  undlvldednrfs- Qoy.iU  never  have 

fupcrfeded 
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der  our  own  bodies,  firfl  In  their  mechani- 
cal, and  then  in  their  fpontaneous  motions : 

for 

fuperfeded  the  efficacy  and  power  that  hindred  their  adlual 
divifion,  in  undergoing  any  force,  or  making  any  refif- 
tance,  that  was  greater  than  their  fimple  vis  inertia.  So 
infinite  power  might  prefervc  zjlone,   a  ?muntain^  the 
■whole  earthy  one  and  undivided,  which  would  onlyfliew 
the  efFe£t  of  this  cohefive  force  the  more.     The  fubjoin- 
ing,  But  Jhould  they  wear,  or  break  in  pieces,    the  nature 
of  things  depending  on  them  would  be  changed,  feems  the 
fame  as  if  it  were  faid.  But  Jhould  God  fujpend  this  im- 
material irnpulfe  ivhich  makes  their  parts  Jlick  together, 
the  nature  of  things  depending  upon  their  being  preferved 
as   they  are,   would  be  changed.     And   indeed   this    is 
very  certain;    for,    as  from  this    account  we  may  fee 
the  power  of  God  conftantly  working    (to  ufe  fuch  a 
famihar  word)    here,  there,    at  the  very  centers  of  bo- 
dies, and  through  their  whole  folid  fubftance,  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  wide  extended  uni\'erfe ;  giving  par- 
ticular boc'ies  their  vi.rious  impulfes,    according  to  their 
different  fpecific  natures  :  (owt  maveaulyfee  that  ftiould 
he  fufpend  this  irnpulfe,  the  foundations  of  nature  would 
be  inftantly  loofed.  Things  would  be  no  more  what  they 
are.  Death  and  horrible  co^fujionvjovld  immediately  fuc- 
ceed,  where  now  life,  beauty  and  order  are  feen.     How 
many  ways  doth  philofophy  fhew  us  depending  upon 
him !  How  quickly  could  he  fpread  a  face  of  defolation 
over  the  univerfe  ;  obliterate,  fink  it  quite  ! 

Let  me  here  obfcrve  from  this  Author,  another  argu- 
ment for  an  immaterial  Mover  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, which  hath  a  grer.t  affinity  with  this  of  the  cohc- 
iion  of  matter.     He  hath  from  hundreds  of  inftances,  I 

believe* 
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for  albeit  in  N°  5.  of  this  fedlion  thefe  laft 
were  only  excepted,  as  not  immediately  pro- 
duced 
believe,  for  twenty  or  thirty  pages  together  (fee  from/». 
350.  of  his  Opticks)  fliewn  that  in  chymical  experiments 
the  effeft  is  produced,  and  all  the  force  exerted  by  the 
Icaft  particles  of  bodies.  Now  that  a  greater  degree  of 
attra^ion,  of  repiilfion^  or  a  greater  effeSl  of  any  kind, 
J})ould  be  exerted  by  a  fniall  alom^  than  by  a  much  larger 
bcdy^Jhews  us  that  this  pozver  cannot  be  lodged  in  it,  but 
is  exhibited  by  another  jfgent,  by  means  of  it.  For  if  it 
were  the  only  immediate  caufe,  its  power,  refiftance  or 
force  of  any  kind,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity.  And  this  is  directly  againft  being  a  mechani- 
cal efFecSl  in  another  rcfpc61:  j  for,  as  I  have  obferved  a- 
bove,  a  fmall  atom  can  never  afford  fo  much  fcope  ^  for 
tther  7natter  to  a£l  upon  it,  as  a  larger  one.  But  with 
fubmiflive  refpcft,  and  only  for  the  fake  of  truth,  let  it 
be  allowed  me  to  oppofe  tlie  fuppofition,  with  which  this 
long  detail  is  introduced.  Have  not  (fays  he)  the  fmall 
particles  of  bodies  certain  powers,  vertues,  or  forces,  by 
•which  they  a6i:  at  a  diftance,  not  only  upon  the  rays  of  light, 
for  refletling,  refracting,  and  infe£fing  them,  but  alfoupon 
one  another,  for  producing  a  great  part  of  thephasnome- 
na  of  nature  ?  For  it  is  well  known  that  bodies  a£i  one  upon 
another  by  the  attractions  of  gravitation,  magnetifm  and  e- 
leSlricity  ;  and  thcfe  inflames  Jhew  the  tenor  and  courfe  of 
nature,  and  jnake  it  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  be 
more  attraclive  powers  than  thefe,  &'c.  Nothing  can  aft 
where  it  is  not :  nor  therefore  matter  beyond  its  termi- 
nating furfcxce.  Vertue,  power,  force,  cannot  be  with- 
out a  fubjccl  J  nor  communicated  from  the  terminating 
furface  of  one  particle  to  that  of  another  without  a  fub- 

5  je<a. 
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duced  by  the  j)ower  of  God,    yet  we  fliall 
find  this  exception  fo  qualified  that  as  imme- 
diate efficiency  is  as  much  concerned  in  thefe, 
and  as  necelTary,    as  in  any  other  motion 
whatfoever.  In  efFed:,  we  do  Httle  more  but 
wtli  the  produdion  of  the  motion;    and  in 
ftridt  propriety  of  fpeech,   he  is  not  only  the 
^rfi,  but  the  fole  Mover,     Animal  life  coii^ 
Jijls  in  a  circulation  of  fluids,  where  matter^ 
originally  impelled  by  fome  power ^  ab  extra 
aBs  071  matter  with  a  certain  determined  force 
or  moment^  which  arifes  folely  from  arejijlance 
to  a  change  of  its  fate  ^  (N°  1 9.  fe(ft.  i .)  and 
whatever  matter  were  void  of  that  refifiance 
would  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  mechanifii  of  an 
animal  body.  For  as,  on  that  fuppoiition,  it 
would  have  been  abfurd  to  have  enquired  for 
a  Mover ^  fince  matter  making  no  refinance 
to  motion,  no  power  or  force  (that  is,   the 
power  or  force  of  no  being)  was  necelTary 

jecl.  Spheres  of  adivity  are  material  impulfe,  immate- 
rial power  exerted,  or  nothing:  If  material  impulfe  j  the 
impelling  matter  adls,  not  any  diftant  particle.  He 
adds,  thefe  attraSfions  may  be  performed  by  imptilfe^  or 
fome  other  tneans  unknown.  But  if  it  is  not  by  material 
impulfe,  where  refifting  matter  (or  matter  moved  ab  ex- 
tra) ads  on  refifting  matter,  it  muft  be  by  immaterial 
power  exerted  :  fince  material  attradlion,  that  is  matter 
ading  at  a  diflance,  is  repugnant  to  reafgn.  ^q 
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to  be  beftowed  on  moving  it^    fo  it  would 
have  been  equally  abfurd  to  enquire  for  the 
efFe(5t  of  fuch  a  motion.      Had   there  been 
but  the  leaft  particle  of  refilling  matter  in  a 
fyftem  of  fuch  unrefifting  fubftance,  in  a  ve- 
getable or  animal  body,  the  motion  of  the 
whole  mufl  have  been   flopped  on  coming 
to  contact:  with  that  atom.      And  as  certain 
as  it  is,   that  fome  matter  in  our  bodies  is 
refifling  matter,   fo   certain  is  it,   that  any 
quantity  of  unrefifting  matter  (not  to  repeat 
again  the  contradidion  that  there  is  in  fup- 
pofmgfuch  a  thing  poffible)  would  have  been 
to  no  purpofe,  or  eifed:.      In  fhort,  as  was 
faid  before,  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was 
Wronger  evidence  for  any  thing,    than  that 
matter  muft  refift  :  the  contrary  is  not  only 
impoffible,  but  allowing  it  certain,  it  is  of 
no  imaginable  ufe,  either  in  the  works  of  art 
or  nature.     For  jufl:  as  working  in  flone, 
wood,  iron,    or  any  other  material,  would 
have  been  impoffible,    fince  the  axe  would 
have  no  force  to  cut  the  tree,  nor  the  iron  to 
fhape  and  work  the  flone;  fo  in  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  the  animal  body,    a   mountain^  of 
fuch  matter  would  not  have  moved  one  re- 
filling atom. 

XIII,  Be- 
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XIII.  Before  we  go  farther,  v/c  may  from, 
this  obferve  the  ignorance,  or  the  difingenuity 
of  fceptical   people.      For  it  is  remarkable 
that  that  very  mechanifm  in  the  human  body, 
which  they  contend  is  the  caufe  of  fpontane- 
ous  motion  in  it,  or  all  that  is  called  a  foul 
in  it,  Jhews  to  fathfa5lion^  not  only  that  it- 
f elf  is  not  this  caufe  ^  but  that  it  is  contradict 
tory  that  matter^    or  any  quality  or  power ^ 
matter  can  be  endue d'uoith^  can  be  fuch  a  caufe^ 
as  long  as  the  body  is  capable  of  this  mechanifin ; 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  matter  in  it  is  fuch  as 
relifts  a  change  of  its  ilate,   which  is  the  ve- 
ry foundation  of  mechanifm  (as  fhall  be  ob- 
ferved  immediately)  ;   and  that  is  again,   as 
long  as  it  is  matter.   There  can  be  no  notion 
more  unphilofophical,  than  to  think  that  a 
machine  can  be  made  of  fuch  matter  as  doth 
not  refift  a  change  of  its  flate;  or  if  it  doth, 
to  think  that  of  itfelf  itfhouldeffcd:  a  chani^e 
of  it.   The  pretence  hitherto  hath  been,  that 
we  do  not  know  all  the  pov/ers  and  qualities 
of  matter:  but  thole  who  would  feek  a  re- 
fuge from  conviction  by  this,  mny  pleafe  to 
obferve,  that  although  we  know  not  all  the 
powersof  matter,  yet  we  know  certainly  that 

it 
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it  cannot  have  tnconfifient  and  contradi5lory 
powers ;  and  that,  fince  the  exciting  motion 
in  itfelf  depends  on  this,  we  are  as  certain 
that  it  is  not  felf-moving,  as  if  we  knew 
every  thing  belonging  to  it.  Nor  yet  muft 
we  forget  what  was  obferved  from  Dr.  Clarke 
above,  that  matter  is  only  capable  of  one  ne- 
gative power,  'u;2;.  ^hat  every  part  of  it  will 
always  and  necejjarily  remain  in  the  ft  ate  of 
reft  or  motion^  wherein  it  at  prefent  is, 

XIV.  This  will  help  us  to  determine  what 
is  properly  to  be  underftood  by  m.echanical 
motion,  by  a  machine  and  mechanifm,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclufion  N°  26.  of  the  lafl 
fedion;  which  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  fliewhowthe  divine  power  produces 
mechanical  motion  in  our  bodies.  By  me- 
chanical motion  can  only  be  meant  motion  ex^ 
cited  in  matter ^  by  other  matter  in  motion^ 
by  means  of  the  necejfary  reftftance  it  makes  to 
be  brought  to  reft.  Nothing  elfe  can  be 
meant  by  it  without  a  contradidlion ;  for  a 
particle  of  matter,  that  neceflarily  refifts  a 
change  of  its  flate  of  motion,  cannot  pro- 
duce a  change  in  another  particle,  that  as 
neceflarily  refills  a  change  of  its  date  of  reft ; 

unlefs 
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unlefs  it  be  by  a  tendency  not  to  change  its 
own  ftate  of  motion  j  that  is,  by  refif- 
tance  to  be  brought  to  reft,  or  by  moment 
in  its  motion.  A  particle  of  matter  that  can 
be  endued  with  no  power  to  change  its  own 
ftate,  can  yet  be  left  endued  with  power  to 
change  the  ftate  of  another  particle  ;  for  it 
muft  ad;  upon  it,  to  overcome  its  refiftance; 
that  is,  lirft  change  its  own  ftate,  which  is 
contradictory;  and  it  could  not  act  otherwife, 
than  by  coming  to  conta6t,  that  is,  by  mo- 
tion, without  being  fuppofed  to  adl  where  it 
is  not,  which  is  contradictory  ftill ;  (fee  the 
Note  (/))  N°  22.  feCt.  i .)  What  is  faid  here 
of  one  particle,  is  applicable  to  any  number 
of  particles  acting  mechanically.  Any  num- 
ber could  only  encounter,  interfere,  impel, 
as  two  would  do.  And  then  let  it  be  re- 
membredwhat  hath  been  fufficientlyftiewn, 
N°  1 1,  fed.  I.  and  N°  3.  of  this,  that  the 
adtion  of  matter  upon  matter,  or  of  thefe  par- 
ticles among  themfelves,  can  never  increafe 
motion,  but  muft  neceftlirily  impair  it,  if 
their  diredions  are  oblique  to  each  other,  or 
interfere  ever  fo  httle  ;  (fee  concerning  the 
encounter  of  elaftic  particles  the  Note  at  N° 
3.  of  this  fedtion)  and  therefore  that  the 
Vol.  I.  K  whole 
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whole  quantity  of  motion  can  never  be  kept 
up,  among  any  fort  of  particles,  unlefs  where 
all  the  direcStions  confpire,  and  are  never 
changed,  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  mecha- 
nical  motion.  From  this  confideration,  the 
following  important  confequence,  in  this 
kind  of  motion,  is  plain.  That  a  power  is 
not  only  necejfary  to  imprefs  the  motion  atjirfi  -, 
hit  that  it  miift  aB  incejj'antly ^  to  keep  it  up 
to  one  conjiant  pitch.  The  force  or  energy 
of  every  fingle  impulfe  of  this  caufe  abextra^ 
is  extinguifhed  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the 
adion  and  re-adion  of  the  moving  particles 
of  the  fyftem ;  the  laft  always  confuming 
the  firfl,  as  well  as  being  equal  to  it :  fo  that 
the  motion  would  foon  ceafe  altogether,  with- 
out the  indefinent  adion  of  the  original  power. 
Our  experience  in  machines  contrived  by  the 
art  of  man  confirms  this.  It  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  think  that  G?ie  fingle  impulfe  of  the 
fpring  of  a  watch  would  keep  it  going  for 
any  time  after.  The  weight  mull  ^o«/?j«//y 
adt  on  the  clock.  The  natural  power  of  gra- 
vitation con  fills  in  repeated  fuccejjive  impulfes, 

XV.  By  a  machine  can  only  properly  be 
meant  afyjlem  cf  matter  fo  dfpojedj  that  the 

fixed. 
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Jixed  or  immoveable  pa7't5  of  it  may.direSi  thi 
motion  if?iprejfed  (by  the  power)  on  the  move-^ 
able  parts,  that  it  may  be  by  them  communi-^ 
cated,  to  the  iveight,  or  thing  defigned  to  be 
moved  \  and  that  by  the  apt  and  proper  figures 
of  both  kinds  of  parts,  and  their  right  pofition 
with  refpeB  to  each  other.  That  it  fhould  do 
more  than  regulate  and  direct  the  moveable 
parts  is  ftill  contradidory ;  for  it  is  the  fame 
contradidtion  here,  as  before,  that  the  fixed 
parts  of  it  fhould  excite  motion  in,  or  in- 
creafe  the  motion  of  the  moveable  parts,  im- 
prelTed  upon  them  by  the  power  ^  and  there 
is  no  other  way  conceivable  hov/  it  fhould 
conduce  towards  moving  the  weight,  but  by 
the  right  application  of  the  original  force 
communicated  by  \S\q  power -,  that  is,  by  re^ 
gulating  the  moveable  parts,  oji,  has  been  faid. 
Some  machines  are  fo  fimple,  that  they  are 
rather  to  be  called  infiruments;  and  we  do 
not  conceive  that  thefe  multiply  or  produce 
motion;  but  when  they  bscome  perplexed 
and  complicated,  we  think  it  not  impoili- 
ble ;  or  rather  we  generally  fuppofe  it  true. 
However  this  reafon,  which  is  univerfal,  as  be- 
ing drawn  from  the  nature  of  matter,  fhews  it 
is  our  prejudice  and  inattention.  It  is  true, 
K   2  a  com- 
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a  co^-^/^Wis  necefTarilyftudied  by  us,  and  al- 
ways effected  in  the  moil  ufefal  machines; 
but  this  is  not  by  their  multiplying^  or  in- 
creafmg  the  adion  of  the  power ^  but  by  an 
artificial  application  of  it,  that  as  little  of  it 
may  be  loft  as  can  be.  We  can  apply  but 
little  power,  and  therefore  muft  hufband  it 
well.  Sometimes  the  weight  is  divided,  that 
but  a  part  of  it  may  afFed:  the  power ^  as 
in  fome  combinations  of  pulleys;  and  gene- 
rally the  celerity  of  it  is  leflened  (of  which 
more  by  and  by) ;  fo  that  what  we  fave  in 
the  power ^  we  lofe  in  the  celerity  of  the 
weight.  But  here  again,  experience  confirms 
this  in  all  machines  of  human  invention ; 
for  the  force  oit^^^  power  vnw^  be  fomewhat 
greater,  even  abftrading  from  fridlion  and 
cohelion,  than  the  inactivity  of  the  weighty 
in  order  to  move  it ;  which  fhews  that  mo- 
tion is  not  multiplied  (jyj.  If  the  force  of 
the  fpring  of  a  watch  were  but  juft  equal  to 
the  fridion  and  inadivity  of  the  parts  to  be 
moved  by  it,  there  would  be  an  equilibrium, 
and  the  watch  would  ftand  ftill.     That  is, 

{y)  It  is  to  be  minded  here,  that  force,  or  moment, 
is  made  up  both  of  matter  and  celerity. 

the 
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the  mechanical  difpofition  of  the  parts,  no 
way  conduces  to  multiply  the  adion  of  the 
power  but  only  to  apply  it.  The  following 
particular  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  carefully 
in  machines,  Tihat  the  more  complicated  they 
are^  and  the  oftner  the  dirediion  is  to  be 
changed  (and  in  the  cafe  of  a  circulation  of 
particles  of  matter  it  is  constantly  to  be 
changed)  the  imprejfed  Jorce  muft  fiill  becojne 
the  weaker.  This  follows  from  N°  1 1 .  fedt.  i . 
and  what  was  faid  of  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  N°  6.  of  this  -,  for  if  a  change 
of  diredion  weakens  the  force,  a  conftant 
change  of  diredion  conftantly  weakens  it. 

The  fceptical  account  of  mechanifm  is 
oppofite  to  this  here  given  in  every  refpedt, 
Theyfuppofe  a  particle  maybe  found  in  mo- 
tion, they  know  not  how;  but  it  is  without 
any  mover;  that  motion  is  not  diminifhed, 
but  may  be  multiplied  by  the  adion  of  par- 
ticles among  themfelves ;  and  that  there  are 
feveral  inherent,  eternal  propenfities  in  the 
particles,  to  be  moved,  or  rather  to  move 
themfelves,  in  certain  circumftances.  I  mark 
this  oppolition,that  we  may  bear  it  in  mind. 
The  prejudices  of  men  are  generally  on  the 
wrong  iide;  but  we  may  readily  have  rc- 
K  3  courfe 
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courfe  to  the  general  principle  above,  when 
doubts  arife,  i;/2r.  l!hat  refifiing  matter  cannot 
move  itfelf,  nor  unrefifttng  matter  any  thing 
elfe.  This  will  fet  us  right  j  for  the  whole 
train  of  reafoning  will  follow  of  courfe. 

XVI.  From  the  laft  two  paragraphs  we 
may  fee  that  we  torment  ourfelves  in  vain 
to  find  out  the  mechanical  caufe  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  if  by  a  mechanical 
caufe  we  underftand  certain  powers  planted 
in  mutter  performing  this  motion,  without 
the  intervention  or  eff,ciency  of  any  caufe  im- 
material-^ io  that  matter  with  thefe  powers 
planted  in  it,  of  itfelf  continues  this  motion 
once  begun.  This  is  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  a  thing  which  is  not  to  be  found  out,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not.  We  faw  in  N°  6.  of  this, 
the  impoilibility  of  one  particle's  being  car- 
ried round  in  a  fimple circular  motion,  with- 
out the  conftant  agency  of  an  immaterial 
power;  but  if  we  apply  this  to  the  prefent 
cafe  of  a  circulating  fluid,  where  there  is  a 
congeries  of  particles  to  be  carried  round,  and 
confider,  befides  their  conftant  change  of 
diredlion,  the  diminution  of  any  impulfe  im- 
preiTed,  from  the  adlion   of  thefe  particles 

among 
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among  themfelves,  by  their  mutual  illifionSy 
attrition^  contrary  and  interfering  direSiiom ; 
and  add  to  this  the  irregularity  and  intrica- 
cies  of  the  meanders  they  move  in,  differing 
inconceivably  from  the  limplicity  of  a  circu- 
lar motion  J  and  laflly,  take  in  the  vaftly?/;/- 
equal  capacities  of  thefe  channels,  and  their 
endlefs  divijions  and  branchings y  the  impoffi- . 
bility  which  was  fhewn  in  the  other  cafe,  is 
infinitely  multiplied  in  this.  We  faw  alfo 
juft  now  (N°  14.  of  this)  theneceffityof  the 
indefinent  adlion  oiiht power  upon  the  weighty 
in  any  fimple  machine ;  but  here  there  is  an 
equal  neceiTity  for  the  indefinent  a(5lion  of  an 
infinity  of  powers  (fo  to  fpeak) :  it  is  not  in 
any  one  particle,  under  the  fame  conftant 
circumftances,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  mo- 
tion is  to  be  kept  up,  as  in  machines  that  we 
know ;  but  in  every  part  of  this  inconceivably 
complicated  piece  of  mechanifm,  under  an 
endlefs  variety  of  circumftances,  where  the 
power  is  to  be  applied  in  ftill  a  different  man- 
ner, fo  that  we  muft  conceive  them  as  differ- 
ent powers,  and  where  a  difference  of  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  fame  particle,  is 
as  neceflary  to  the  end  propofed,  and  this 
difference  ftill  to  be  in  number  and  propor- 
K  4  tion. 
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tion,  as  motion  at  all  is  necefrary(2;).  If  this 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  agency  of  finite 

immaterial 
(z)  A  fhort  view  ©f  this  various,  intricate,  bufy  fcene 
Ive  may  have  from  Borelll,  part.  2.  demot.  animal,  prop. 
30.  after  having  mentioned  two  other  forts  of  motion 
in  the  blood,  he  adds,  Tert'ms  eji  ille,  quo  a  corde  per 
aortam  h'  reliquas  arterlas  ad  omnes  corporis  paries  tranf- 
fertur  diffunditurque  intra  carnium^  vifcerum  &  glandu- 
larum  fpongiofam  fubjlantiam\  ^  hinc  a  fubtiUJfwiis  ve- 
fiarum  canaliculls  exugitur,  congregaturque  in  venas  majo- 
res,  tionfecus  ac  Jiumina  ex  font i bus  et  aquarum  rivulis, 
&  torrentibus  in  decurfu  receptis,  augentur '^  qua  omnes  ve- 
na,  in  unum  grandem  truncum  cava  deftnentes,  tandem 
ad  cordis  dextrum  ventriculuin  exonerentur ,  et  hinc  per  pul- 
monarem  arteriam  moles  iiniverfa  fanguinis,  in  ipfis  pul- 
monibus  diffufa,  itcrum  recolllgitur  a  vend  pulmonaria, 
reduciturqiie  ad  cordis  fmijlrum  ventriculum,  ut  iterum 
intra  aortam  effundatur.  This  is  not  fo  much  one,  as 
two  circulations ;  the  blood  being  twice  thrown  out  of, 
and  twice  returning  to  the  heart,  before  the  full  period 
is  completed.  It  takes  a  long  journey,  itfeems,  to  re- 
cruit all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  another  fhorter  jour- 
ney to  make  itfelf  fit  for  that  purpofe.  The  heart  is 
the  common  office  and  rendezvous,  whence  it  fets  out,  and 
whither  it  returns.  What  pains  (fpeaking  in  our  man- 
ner) doth  this  work  coft  ?  Infinite  power  and  wifdom, 
no  doubt,  might  have  made  it  more  compendious;  fuch 
a  caufe  is  fertile  in  refources,  being  the  mafter  of  all 
poflibilitics :  but  art  and  means  are  defignedly  multiplied, 
that  We  might  not  take  it  for  the  eff^e£l  of  chance.  And 
again,  in  feme  cafes  the  method  itfelf  is  different,  tha^ 

we 
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immaterial  Beings,  we  cannot  conceive  but 
that  great  numbers  of  them  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  bufied  in  maintaining  the  circulation 
in  one  individual  animal,  confidering  the  va- 
riety of  the  work  to  be  done,  by  different 
means,  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  all  to  be  carried  on  at  the  fame  time. 
T\it  Jin  of  a  fifh,  or  the  toe  of  a  frog,  or 
but  a  part  of  thefe,  would  afford  too  much 
employment  for  a  creature  that  can  have  but 
one  thing  under  confideration  at  once.  What 
is  it  to  carry  it  on  then,  in  all  animals  (and 

we  might  fee  it  is  not  the  efFeft  of  furd  neceiTity.  I 
fljalljiop  (fays  Mr.  Derham^  b.  4.  ch.  4.  of  his  Phyfico- 
Theology)  at  one  prodigious  work  of  nature,  andmanifeji 
contrivance  of  the  Almighty  Creator — and  that  is  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  in  the  wo?nb,fo  different  from 
the  method  thereof  after  it  is  born.  See  alfohis  note  (12) 
on  this  place.  And  generally  (nay  without  exception) 
in  all  the  works  of  nature,  we  can  trace  the  power,  the 
art  and  defign  a  great  way,  to  convince  us  what  kind 
of  a  Being  the  caufe  is :  but  we  can  never  trace  any  of 
them  to  an  end ;  the  farther  we  go,  the  art,  the  means, 
the  contrivance,  is  infinitely  multiplied,  till  we  lofe  fight 
of  it  in  inexpreflible  fubtilty,  to  teach  us  to  admire,  a- 
dore,  where  we  cannot  comprehend.  What  method 
could  be  more  proper  than  this  to  educate  rational  be- 
ings, to  train  them  up  to  eternity,  to  kindle  the  defir^ 
of  intelle<^ual  pleafure  in  the  foul ! 

I  may 
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I  may  add  vegetables  too)  and  by  a  different 
method  and  artifice  in  every  fpecies !  Let  me 
here  obferve  our  unphilofophical  prejudices. 
If  one  fliould  fay,  all  this  is  carried  on  by 
nature  at  once  (meaning  by  nature  w^e  know 
not  what,  (omt  furd  imaginary  entity\  no 
body  v^^ould  except  againft  the  account,  but 
think  it  as  good  as  could  be  given  in  philo- 
fophy  J  but  if  he  fhould  fay,  all  was  imme- 
diately performed  by  the  God  of  nature,  we 
ftraight  fly  out  againfl  it,  as  a  thing  abfurd 
and  impofTible.  Nature  in  our  mouths,  is, 
like  chance  ox  fate ^  a  word  that  ftands  for 
our  ignorance,  or  inattention.  Isjluggifh 
matter,  oxfurd  necejjity  likelieft  to  perform 
the  difficult  eft  effcBs  ?  (fee  the  Note  [k)  N°  5. 
of  this.)  One  would  think,  we  fhould  meet 
with  the  greatefl  oppofition,  if  we  offered  to 
pervert  philofophy,  and  teach  that  not  an  in-' 
telligoit  and  all  powerful  Being,  but  a  certain 
thing  both  void  of  power  and  knowledge, 
did  what  was  mofl  wonderful  inthe  Univerfe ; 
and  yet  the  contrary  happens.  Again,  no 
man  would  allow,  that  one  fingle  body  could 
of  itfelf  return  to  where  it  fet  out,  after  a 
perplexed  and  various  courfe,  and  run  the 
fame  ten  thoufand  times  an  end :  and  yet  we 

allow 
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allow  that  a  multitude  of  fuch  bodies  may 
perform  this  effect!  We  fee  one  fingle  ma- 
chine requires  the  conftant  application  of  an 
external  power  j  yet  we  fuppofe  a  vaftly  com- 
plicated one,  which  proportionally  dimi- 
nifhes  the  force  imprefl-,  may  be  a  Power  to 
itfelf !  But  to  return ;  this  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  but  one,  though  a  principal  branch 
of  the  animal  ceconomy  j  for  in  the  brain^ 
nerves,  Jiomach,  guts,  gimids,  in  every  part 
there  is  motion,  and  every  particle  receives 
its  immediate  impulfe  from  the  finger  of  al- 
mighty God,  if  this  one  point  be  but  certain. 
That  matter  is  fuch  a  fubftance  as  refifts  a 
change  of  its  ftate.  Shall  we  yet  folicitoufly 
enquire  if  there  be  a  mighty  Govertior  of  the 
world  J  or  how  we  may  be  certaiji  that  he  hath 
power  or  knowledge ;  orgoodnefs  to  regard  the 
low  eftate  of  man  ?  Or  where  thofe  magnified 
effects  of  his  power  are  ?  Or  is  it  true  that  he 
works  conflantly  near  us,  round  us,  within  us  ? 

XVII.  Nothing  here  faid  is  meant  as  if 
we  fliould  not  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
conftitution  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
methods  by  which  motion  is  efFed:ed  in  it. 
It  brings  unfpeakable  pleafure  to  the  mind 

to 
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to  underftand  as  far  as  our  faculties  will  reach, 
the   laws   and  methods  by  which   infinite 
wifdom  works;  it  is  ufeful  to  the  relief  of 
our  bodies  in  many  cafes ^  and  nothing  con- 
duces fo  much  to  give  us  right  ideas  of  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  God,  as  the  contem- 
plation of  his  works,  where  thefe  perfections 
appear.    But  it  is  meant,  that  we  ought  not 
to  afcribe  the  operations   of  his  power  and 
'wifdom  to  any  caufe  befides  himjelf^  as  to  cer- 
tain vertues  and  activities  i?i  matter,  which 
<we  know  not  how  it  got.  This  tends  to  leffen 
our  refpecft  to  him,  or  make  us  imagine  he 
may  be  abfent,   while  this  vicegerent  of  his 
power  performs  all ;  till  at  length  we  incline 
to  think  thefe  adivities  may  be  proper  and 
elTential  to  matter  ^  which  hath  been  a  greater 
hinderance  to  our  dependence  on  the  Deity, 
and  our  regard  for  him,  than  any  other  no- 
tion that  ever  was  entertained  in  the  world. 
When  we  afcribe  any  effed:  in  the  animal 
ceconomy  to  attraction,  elafticity,  ferment a^ 
tion,  tonic  aBion,  or  periftaltie  motion,  we 
either  exprefs  the  efficiency  of  the  firft  Caufe 
in  terms  of  art,  or  affert  what  amounts  to 
a  contradiction.  Our  error  in  this  cafe  feems 
to  be  a  fear  of  oppreffmg  and  perplexing  the 

Deity, 
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Deity,  with  the  multiplicity^  or  diverfity  of 
things  to  be  done ;  or  that  thefe  things  are 
too  mean  for  him  to  be  concerned  in  ;  but 
philofophy  acquaints  us  better  with  the  na- 
ture of  an  infinitely  perfed:  Being.  Or  elfe 
we  are  afraid  not  to  be  artificial  enough  in  our 
enquiries,  or  to  make  an  occult  quality  oi  ih^ 
Deity;  though  it  be  extremely  inartificial  not 
to  think  that  we  muft  find  the  origin  of  the 
adtion  in  him  at  laft,  proceed  as  far  as  we 
pleafe  {a). 

XVIII.  Thus 

(a)  I  (hall  here  obviate  an  objeftion  that  might  be 
made  to  this  account  of  the  circulation,  and  generally 
all  motions  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  being  immedi- 
ately effefled  by  the  power  of  God.  //  may  be  faidy 
that  then  we  muji  conceive  hhn  to  do  and  undoy  a£f  and 
counter-aSi  to  himfclf :  as  for  inftance,  if  gravity  in  the 
blood  is  his  immediate  impulfe,  and  alfo  that  power  (be  it 
what  it  will)  whereby  it  returns  in  the  afcending  veins, 
contrary  to  the  tendency  of  gravitation,  is  his  impulfe 
likewife,  he  muft  be  thought  to  acl  againft  himfelf.  But 
if  this  fcruple  fhould  arife  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is  anfwer- 
cd,  I.  That  this  is  no  more  an  objedlion  againft  this  ac- 
count^ than  againft  the  common  one,,  where  fome  fecond 
caufes  or  other,  fome  certain  powers  planted  in  matter, 
are  fuppofed  to  produce  the  effect ;  provided  we  allow  that 
it  is  ftill  by  the  difpofition  and  contrivance  of  the  fame 
firft  Caufe.  To  difpofe  a  tiling  to  be  fo  by  mediation, 
and  to  effect  it  fo  immediately,  is  the  fame  as  to  the 
5  confiflency 
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XVIII.  Thus  muchof  the  caufe  of  motion 

purely 

confiftency  of  the  method.  1.  That  cannot  be  called 
an  inconfiftent  method  to  produce  an  effe£l,  where  the 
efFe£t  is  unerringly  produced.  The  excefs  of  the  one 
impulfe  againft  the  other,  is  precifely  fuch  as  anfwers 
the  end.  We  who  have  but  little  power  muft  be  fru- 
gal of  it,  to  make  it  reach  the  effe<Sl :  but  the  confe- 
quence  doth  not  hold  to  a  Being  of  infinite  power.  The 
neceffity  that  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  fhould  gravitate 
to  the  earth,  was  fhewn  N°  15.  fe6t.  i.  [Other  par- 
ticular reafons  might  be  added,  with  refpeft  to  the  e- 
redlpofture  of  man's  body  j  the  flate  of  the  brain,  fto- 
mach,  guts.]  A  general  effeSf,  that  cannot  admit  of 
being  fufpended,  requires  a  general  and  uninterrupted  im- 
pulfe ;  and  a  particular  exigency  will  require  a  particular 
cantrary  ifnpulfe.  This  is  as  it  fhould  be.  3.  But  chief- 
ly, this  very  objedlion  Ihews  convincingly,  what  is 
principally  here  intended,  (and  in  fo  far  anfwers  itfelf) 
viz,  that  oppofite  tendencies  ?nujf  proceed  from  external  ac- 
tio?! on  matter,  and  can  never  be  made  conjijient  in  the 
fame  individual  fuhjlance.  Tiiis  objedtion  fhould  have 
been  made  in  refpeft  of  many  other  inftances ;  or  rather, 
tliefe  inftances  fhould  have  obliged  us  long  fince  to  own 
an  immaterial  Power  immediately  exerted  on  matter  \ 
for  thefe  contrary  impulfes  arc  cxtrCiTiely  plain  in  a  drop 
of  oil  between  two  polifhed  glafs  plates  making  a  very  fmaU 
angle  at  their  line  of  contaft.  The  attraction  oi  gravity, 
or  that  oicohcfion  (or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called) 
may  be  made  to  prevail,  or  both  may  be  made  equipol- 
lent, as  the  plates  are  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
a  And 
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purely  mechanical  in  our  bodies ;  fpontancous 
motion  is  not  ib  eafy,  and  will  require  more 

words. 

And  it  is  repugnant  to  fay  it  can  have  a  tendency  cfitfdf 
to  wove  tivo  contrary  ways  at  once.  In  a  tlircad  of  ropy 
liquor  rufpcnded,  as  honey,  all  the  parts  iU'C  attracled  to 
the  earth  by  gravity  ;  and  all  the  parts  arc  retrai^iedfrom 
it  by  cohcdon :   for  if  the  drop  at  the  end  f;dls,  the  whole 
thread  flu  inks  upward,  and  is  contra^Sted  in  length.  Let 
any  man  fay,  whether  every  part  of  this /Ay //;'</ if/'/v  can 
have  a  power  planted  in  it  io  fall  downward,  and  an  op- 
pofite  power  planted  in  it  to  fy-iipxvard^    at  the  fame 
time  ?  I  fhevved  before  an  inllanee  where  the  two  impul- 
fes  coincide  (I  think)  viz,  of  marble  lying  in  the  ftratum  ; 
which  made  me  conclude  that  they  proceed  both  from 
the  fame  caufc  ;  and  tliat  if  it  was  abfurd  to  offer  a  me- 
chanical foKitionof  the  one^   it  mull  bt-  nolefs  abfurd  to 
offer  any  '^^'^  the  otln-r ;  but  il  \vc  fuppofe  the  thread  of 
honey  at  the  center  oi  tiie  earth,  we  may  imagine  the 
drop  at  the  end  would  fidl  no  where,  but  the  whole  length 
would  be  contraded  into  a  globular  form,  zvhere  the  op- 
pofite  impulfs  again  coincide,  and  Ihew  (as  it  appears  to 
me)   the  unity  of  the  caufe,  though  producing  dijfWent 
cffeils  in  different  circumilanccs.     \\\   this  inllance  the 
oppofite  impulfes  are  e;iftly  obfervablc  ;  but  they  are  no 
Icfs  real  in  any  folid  body  whatfoever  fufpeuvlod,   a  rcpe 
of/iaxy  v.  g.  or  a  rod  of  iron:  every  part  tends  lo  the  earth, 
and  every  part  tends  to  that  next  above  it ;  clfe  why  i\o 
they  cohere,  and  not  fall  ?  This  contrariety  of  impidfoa 
(the  fymptom,  I  think,  of  their  being  all  exteriul  im- 
prcflions)  is  certain  in  all  bodies  moit  familiar  to  us.  A 
rock,  a  lioufe,  a  tree;  nay  our  own  bodies,  and  ihofe 
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words.     The  firft  thing  obfervable  in  it  is, 
that  it  doth  not  exclude^  butfuppofe  mechanical 

motion. 

of  all  other  animals  j  why  do  they  not  fettle  into  an  ho- 
rizontal furface,  like  a  fluid  ?  It  is  becaufe  the  attraction 
of  cohefion  hinders  that  of  gravitation  to  take  place. 
Without  this  there  would  be  neither  Tnountain^  nor 
height^  nor  defcent  for  rivers,  nor  bank,  nor  (hore,  nor 
•vegetable  nor  animal  bodies.  The  confiftency  of  things 
therefore  depends  on  this  contrariety  of  impulfe  on  the 
fame  individual  particles  of  matter :  and  a  contrariety  of 
impulfe  on  the  fa?ne  individual  particles  of  matter  undeni- 
ably proceeds  fro?n  a  Caufe  external  to  matter. 

And  here  I  can't  help  taking  notice  of  fome  ani- 
madverfions  that  have  been  made  on  this  account 
of  mechanifm,  contained  in  thefe  five  laft  paragraphs, 
and  the  neceflity  contended  for,  of  the  conftant  adlion 
of  an  external  power  in  all  mechanical  motion.  It  hath 
been  obferved  that  when  I  Jheiv  that  animals  require  more 
than  mechanifm,  Ifeem  hereflill  to  require  new  laws ;  and 
that  yet  fome  of  my  arguments  are  not  good,  when  elajlici- 
ty,  fermentation,  r are faSlion  from  heat,  &C.  are  allowed. 
That  it  is  not  right  to  diminijh  too  far  themec  hanical part 
of  the  contrivance  and  conduSi  of  the  fabrick  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ',  that  if  I  bring  in  too  many  laws  and  principles  ac- 
tuating and  governing  the  motions  in  it,  it  has  great  dif- 
advantages;  and  that  tuhen  a  vajl  nutnber  of  different 
laws,  often  clafnng,  appear  in  my  fchemc,  it  will  revolt 
fome  againfl  it.  Tl^at  it  mufl  be  remembred  that  the  im- 
puting the  ffiotions  of  animals  in  a  great  meafure  to  a  fine 
machinery  is  fo  far  from  derogating  from  the  power  and 
ivifdom  of  God,  that  from  hence  arifes  the  bejl  dmonjlra- 
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rnotion.     T\\t fpontaneity  confifts  in  fetting 
the  mecbanifm  at  work :   we  are  free  to  ex- 
cite 

tim  of  it.  That  though  the  principles  of  gravity^  elaf- 
iicity^  &c.  were  mechanical  themfehes,  yet  the  forming 
end  producing  fuch  machines  from  thefe  principles, Jhews  the 
highefiart ;  and  that  we  are  net  to  kffen  an  argument,  efpeci^ 
ally  one  fo  clear  and  obvious  to  the  fen fe  of  all  mankind,  for 
the  fake  of  another  that  requires  fathcmiiig  the  depths  ofphi- 
lofophy,  perhaps  farther  than  any  7nan  has  yet  arrived  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted.  Here  I  cannot  help  replying  in 
general,  that  if  any,  without  obferving  the  reafons  I 
give,  or  excepting  againft  them,  will  refufe  the  confe- 
quences  that  follow  from  them,  there  is  no  guarding 
againft  fuch  objedlions.  I  fbew  (N*^  14  and  15.  fe<5l. 
I.)  that  if  matter  neceflarily  refift  a  change  of  its  ftate 
of  reft  or  motion,  it  cannot  have  any  power  or  vertue 
planted  in  it,  or  made  inherent  in  it,  as  in  a  fubje(5l, 
to  change  that  ftate.  To  be  utterly  incapable  of  produ- 
cing an  effect  at  all  times,  and  yet  capable  of  producing 
the  fame  effe£t  at  fonie  times,  the  incapacity  ftill  fubfift- 
ing,  is  undoubtedly  a  dire6l  contradidion.  And  after 
that,  N"  26  and  27.  I  fliew  that  matter,  as  matter, 
muft  neceflarily  refift  all  change  of  the  ftate  it  is  in ;  or 
that  the  incapacity  of  eff"ecfing  a  change  in  itfelf,  is  in- 
feparable  from  it  as  a  folid  fubftance.  Not  to  mention 
what  hath  alfo  been  fliewn,  that  if  we  fhould  deny  this 
refiftance  of  matter ;  by  fo  doing  we  allow  a  contrary  in- 
capacity in  it,  for  want  of  refjiance,  force,  or  moment ^ 
to  ad  on  other  matter.  (See  N°  22.  and  the  note  (p). 
Thefe  particulars  being  confidered,  no  principle  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  I  think,  is  more  certain,  or  better  efta- 
;  Vol.  I.  L  blilhcd. 
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cite  motion  in  the  hand,  or  foot,  or  not  to 
excite  it ;  but  we  are  not  free  to  excite  it 

with, 
blifhed.  Now  from  this  principle  follow  eafily  all  the 
feveral  confequences  that  I  have  drawn,  or  fhall  draw. 
How  can  it  be  faid  then  that  I  bring  in  new  laivsjiill ; 
er  multiply  principles ;  or  that  a  vaji  number  of  different 
laws  appear  often  clajhing  in  my  fcheme^  as  it  is  called 
(though  it  is  niore  juftly  Kepler's  fcheme,  or  even  before 
him  perhaps  Pythagoras' s})  Let  it  be  fhewn  me,  how 
the  fair  confequences  of  the  fame  principle  can  differ,  or 
appear  daftiing  with  each  other  ?  It  is  true,  fuch  a  fun- 
damental principle  cannot  take  place,  without  drawing 
a  great  many  particular  confequences  after  it :  but  why 
fhould  this  {hock  any  of  my  readers,  as  it  hath  been 
faid  before  it  will  do  ?  This  is  rather  as  it  fhould  be.  If 
onelhould  difcover  a  new  property  of  fome  geometrical 
figure,  the  confequences  of  it  would  never  fhock  a  ma- 
thematician. This  is  neither  Kepler's  fault,  who  firft 
difcovered  this  univerfal  property  of  matter,  (nor  perhaps 
Pythagoras's  before  him)  nor  Dr.  Clarke's,  who  firft  in- 
fifted  on  thefe  confequences  of  it :  nay  let  me  venture  to 
fay,  the  prejudices  of  men  fhould  rather  give  way  to  it, 
if  it  be  true ;  and  the  commonly  received  opinions,  fo  far 
as  they  are  built  on  thefe  prejudices,  fhould  be  correfted. 
If  indeed  elajiicity, fermentation,  rarefaction  from  heat^ 
&c.  are  allowed  in  the  common  fenfe  of  them,  as  powers, 
to  wit,  lodged  in  matter,  none  of  my  arguments  are  good. 
But  they  cannot  be  allowed  in  that  fenfe,  while  the  pro- 
perty of  inactivity,  or  the  vis  inertia  remains,  which  hath 
beenjhewn  effential  to  it  as  matter.  Having  firfl  premifed, 
that  fpontaneous  motion  itfelf  doth  not  exclude,  butfup- 
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with,   or  without  the  help  of  mechanifm  ; 
if  it  is  begun  fpontaneoudy,  it  is  yet  executed 

or 

^ofe  mechanical  motion,  as  the  bafis  ancf  ground-work- 
of  it;  let  me  obferve  that  even  Sir  If.  Newton  feems  in- 
clined to  apply  the  elaftic  medium,  which  he  fuppofes 
the  caufe  of  gravity,  to  folve  tliis  appearance  of  animal 
motion :  which  fhews  that  he  did  not  think  the  motive 
force  was  lodged  in  any  matter  that  belonged  to  the  body, 
or  was  exerted  by  it.  His  words  are,  Is  not  anunal  mo- 
tion performed  by  the  vibrations  of  this  medium^  excited  in 
the  brain  by  the  power  of  the  will,  and  propagated  from 
thence  through  the  folid,  pellucid^  and  uniform  capiUanunta. 
of  the  nerves  into  the  mufcles.,  for  contrasting  and  dilat- 
ing themf  (Opt.  p.  328.)  Thus  far  then  we  have  his 
authority  for  reje6lmg  the  powers  of  matter  in  this  cafe, 
as  they  are  commonly  underftood ;  and  really  in  all  cafes 
to  which  he  applies  the  agency  of  this  elaftic  fluid.  He 
doth  not  lodge  a  motive  power  in  xh^fine  machinery  of 
the  body,  but  calls  in  2i  foreign  Mover,  in  fubordination 
at  leaft  to  the  power  of  the  will :  but  what  is  to  be  done 
in  mechanical  motions  which  are  independent  on  the 
will  ?  How  the  particles  of  this  fluid  come  by  their  ac- 
tivity or  motion,  he  no  where  infmuates.  Upon  which 
account,  I  think,  the  queftion  concerning  the  origin  of 
motive  power  (the  weightieft  certainly  in  natural  philofo- 
phy)  is  left  ftiU  undetermined.  Indeed  if  we  confider  that 
we  have  the  fame  arguments  againft  the  activity  of  the 
matter  of  this  fluid,  as  we  have  againft  the  activity  of 
aay  matter;  ic  appears  welhould  reject  the  active  pow- 
ers of  matter  univerfally:  for,  allowing  the  exigence  of 
fuch  matter,  it  can  itfelf  be  but  a  thing  mo\  ed,  juft  as 
L  z  a  fail- 
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or  performed  mechanically.    The  body  Is  a 
machine^  and  that  extremely  complicated; 

or 

la  billiard  ball  is  a  thing  moved,  though  it  moves  ano- 
ther ball. 

As  to  what  is  fad,  that  it  is  not  right  to  diminijh  too  far 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  contrivance  and  coJidiiSi  of  the 
fabrick  of  the  JJniverfe :  I  muft  obferve  that  the  mecha- 
nical part,  fo  far  as  regards  the  nice  ftructure  and  contri- 
vance of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body,  or  the  difpofition 
of  the  material  univerfe  in  general,  is  no  way  diminiih- 
ed   in   this  account :  all  the  infinitely  nice  adjuftment 
of  one  thing  or  part  to  another,  ftill  remains  as  it  was : 
nil  the  wife  ordering  of  proper  means  to  atttain  every  end^ 
is  as  confpicuous  after  what  is  advanced  here  is  allowed 
as  it  would  be  otherwife.     Let  me  afk :  Is  not  the  con- 
trivance of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  watch,  in  order  to 
{hew  the  hour  by  the  turning  of  the  index,  ftill  as  arti- 
ficial and  ingenious,  though  one  aflerts  that  the  elaftici- 
ty  of  the  fpring  is  no  power  planted  in  dead  matter,  but 
a  conftant  impulfe  ah  extra ;  as  it  would  be  otherwife  ? 
There  is  certainly  no  difference,  nor  any  thing  to  make 
flny  alteration  ;  and  the  cafes  are  juft  alike.     But  we 
would  have  the  motive  power  itfelf  planted  in  dead  mat- 
ter ;  that  is,  dead  matter  to  be  living  Tnatter,  (for  fuch 
I  think  it  is  to  be  felf-movent)  to  anfwer  our  notion  of 
mechanical  contrivance.     Let  us  look  into  any  book  of 
anatomy,  or   natural  philofophy,  where  the  fkill  and 
knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivance  is  explained,  and 
we  lliall  not  find  that  the  particular  inftances  alledged  are 
intended  to  fhew  whence  the  origin  of  motion  is ;  ox  that 
a  fine  machinery  may  be  a  power  to  itfelf:  but  onjy  to  fhew 
4  -  the 
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or  every  part  of  it  is  full  of  various  machinery^ 
previous  to  our  will,  and  by  the  appointment 

r 
01 

the  wifdom  and  fkillthat  is  manifefted  in  fitting  the  fe\'c- 
ral  parts  to  comply  with  fuch  and  fuch  motions,  their  ad- 
vantageous pofition,  number,  ftrudiure,  ftrength,  with 
all  thofe  other  particulars  that  adapt  them  to  their  pro- 
per ends.  Thus  it  is  obferved  that  the  ftruclure  of  the 
back-bone  is  the  very  beft  that  could  have  been  contri-: 
ved  j  if  it  had  been  one  continued  bone,  wc  could  not 
have  bended  our  bodies ;  if  there  had  been  but  tv/o  or 
three  bones  with  articulations  for  motion,  the  fpinal  mar- 
row would  have  been  bruifed  at  thefe  angles  or  joints^ 
Again,  it  is  obferved  in  the  joints,  that  fome  2iie.fur~. 
rowed  and  ridged^  where  the  motion  is  defigned  to  b^ 
ftraight  y^rw^r^  or  backward  orAy  ;  fome  are  Yxktzball 
and  focket^  that  the  motion  may  be  quaquavcrfum  \  both 
which  artifices  human  art  hath  copied.  Now  in  thefe 
and  all  other  fuch  inftances,  doth  any  thing  faid  her^ 
diminifh  the  mechanical  part  of  the  contrivance  ?  They 
have  all  the  fame  marks  of  wifdom  and  defign  in  them 
whencefoever  the  motive  impulfe  proceeds.  But  that  it 
fhould  proceed  from  the  dead  parts  of  matter,or  be  lodged 
in  them,  this  I  deny.  And  as  it  appears  in  rcafon  the 
trueft  account  that  the  motive  impulfe  fnould  proceed 
from  th^firji  Mover ;  fo  it  hath  thefe  confequent  advan^ 
tages,  that  it  is  the  fmpkjl  and  plaincji  of  all  other, 
makes  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  Vnherfe^  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  religion,  the  univerfdity  of  Providenccy 
and  the /hewing  the  ubiquitary  prefence  of  the  Deity,  than 
any  other  could.  Would  philofophy  be  the  richer,  if 
\i  could  difcover  one  mechanical  caufe  above  another,  fgr 
I,  ^  ^  greats 
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of  the  author  of  it  ;   fo  that,  though  it  de- 
pends upon  the  will  to  produce  motion,  or 

not, 

a  great  way,  and  there  flop,  without  carrying  us  farther  ? 
Let  me  be  forgiven,  if  I   fufpe£l,  that  thefe  are  only 
the  miftaken  views  we  generally  propofe  to  ourfelves. 
And  if  it  was  defigned  to  lead  us  to  a  firfl:  Mover  at  all, 
can  it  be  fo  plain  and  fimple  to  fuppofe  him  moving 
one  thing,  that  moves  another  thing,  and  fo  on,  that 
moves  the  things  we  are  acquainted  with  ?  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  from  the  a£lionof  matter  upon  matter,  the 
quantity  of  motion  is  ftill  decaying  in  the  Univerfe ;  and 
then  the  more  mechanical   caufes  it  is  communicated 
through,  the  firfl:  imprefled  force  mufl:  be  the  more  weak- 
ened, unlefs  we  would  employ  Omnipotence  to  imprefs 
the  motion  at  a  vaft  diftance,  and  then  to  keep  it  up 
in  every  flrep  of  the  gradation  downward.    In  this  very 
refpe<3;  of  animal  mechanifm.  Sir  If.  Newton  is  very  ex^ 
prefs  that  there  mufl;  be  fome  aSfive  and  recrutting  prin- 
ciples to  keep  the  heart  and  blood  of  animals  in  perpetual 
motion,and  to  repair  the  lofs  of  it  in  all  other  things.  Hig 
words  are,  Seeing  therefore  the  variety  of  motion  which  nue 
find  in  the  world  is  always  decreafmg^  there  is  a  necejfiiy 
ef  conferving  and  recruiting  it  by  a^ive principles^  fuch  as 
are  the  caiife  of  gravity^  by  tvhich  planets  and  comets  keep 
their  motions  in  their  orbs  ;  and  the  caufe  of  fermentation^ 
by  which  the  heart  and  blood  of  ani?nals  are  kept  in  perpe-^ 
tual  motion  and  heat ;  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  ore 
conflantly  warmed^  and  in  fome  places  grow  very  hot ;  bo-^ 
dies  burn  andfhitie,  ?nountains  take  f  re,  the  caverns  of  the 
forth  are  blown  up,  and  the  fun  continues  violently  hot  and 
^tiUid,  and  %var?m  all  things  by  his  light.     For  we  meet 
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not,  in  any  part  of  itj  yet  if  any  part  of  it 
is  moved  as  being  the  part  of  a  machine,  it 

mufl 

vj'ith  very  little  motion  in  the  world befides  what  is  owing 
to  thefe  aSfive  principles.  And  if  it  were  not  for  thefe 
principles,  the  bodies  of  the  earth,  planets,  comets,  fun, 
and  all  things  in  theyn  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and 
become  inaSfive  tnaffes ;  and  all  putrefaction,  generationy 
vegetation,  and  life  would  ceafe,  and  the  planets  and  comets 
would  not  remain  in  their  orbs.  (Opt.  p.  375.) 

Here  there  is  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars 
that  are  infifted  upon  throughout  this  whole  fedlion,  and 
the  mechanifm  of  all  parts  of  the  world,   fmall  or 
great,  is  very  plainly  fuppofed  infufficient  to  keep  them  a 
going,  or  afford  motive  power,  without  aSiive principles, 
proceed  they  whence  they  will.    And  as  to  his  way  of 
explaining  this  in  the  next  page,  where  he  fays.  It  feems 
to  me  farther,  that  thofe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  in- 
ertiae,  accompanied  with  fuch  pajjive  laws  of  inotion  as  na- 
turally refult  from  that  force,  but  alfo  that  they  are  moved 
by  certain  a6live  principles,  fuch  as  is  that  of  gravity,  and 
that  which  caufes  fermentation  and  the  cohefion  of  bodies. 
As  to  this,  I  fay,  if  it  is  meant  that  thefe  inert  particles 
are  endued  with  fuch  a£live  principles,  fo  as  to  become 
the  fubjeSIs  of  fuch  inherent  aifivities,  I  am  forced  direct- 
ly to  deny  it.     They  muft  be  divefied  of  their  inertia, 
before  they  can  be  enduedWith  ina6livity :  and  if  their  in- 
ertia is  infeparable  from  them,  activity  will  be  utterly 
incompetent  to  them.     An  inert,  active  particle  of  mat- 
ter is  too  open  a  contradiction  to  allow  of  difpute.  The 
inertnefs  fignifies  an  in  ability  to  change  its  ftate  of  reft  or 
motion;  and  the  a^ivity  fignifies  an  ability  to  change 
L  4  that 
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muft  be  mechanically.   The  cafe  is  the  fame 
as  when  we  would  raife  a  weight  by  a  puily 

or 

that  ftate.  But  though  Sir  If.  Newton  fays,  that  thefe  par- 
ticles have  not  only  a  vis  inertics ;  yet  he  doth  not  fay, 
that  they  move  them/elves,  but  that  they  are  ?noved  by  certain 
aSiive principles :  and  when  it  is  faid  that  a  thing  is  moved, 
in  oppofition  to  faying  it  moves  itfelf,  it  muft  neceflarily 
be  underftood  that  it  is  moved  by  another  thing  not  it- 
felf. Novir  go  as  far  as  we  pleafe,  to  other  and  other 
particles  of  matter,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  have  a 
vis  inertics,  thefe  can  never  be  thofe  active  principles: 
which  fhews  all  at  once  whence  the  power  and  adlivity 
muft  proceed.  With  fubmilHon,  I  think  it  is  fomewhat 
improper  to  fpeak  of  the  rnechanical  caufe  of  aSiive  prin- 
ciples^ (fee  what  is  faid  p.  377,  about  leaving  the  caufe 
of  thefe  principles,  to  be  difcovered)  or  the  mechanical 
caufe  of  thofe  principles  that  conferve  and  recruit  mo- 
tion in  the  univerfe.  And  if  the  mechanical  caufe  of 
them  is  there  meant,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  whence  all 
power  and  adlivity  proceed,  as  I  faid  above. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  to  fhew  the  origin  of  motive 
power  in  the  Univerfe,  to  repair  the  wafte  of  conftantly 
decaying  motion,  and  preferve  life,  heat  and  vegetation, 
is  really  the  dignus  vindice  nodus,  that  calls  for  the  in- 
tervention of  t\\tfirj}  Caufe  ;  fmce  to  account  for  the 
natural  powers  of  matter  from  other  matter,  is  not  to 
the  purpofe,  here  at  leaft. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  the  imputing  the  motions  of  ani- 
mals in  a  great  rneafure  to  a  fine  machinery,  is  fo  far. 
from  derogating  from  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  that 
from  hence  arifes  the  beji  demon/iration  of  it :  I  anfwer, 

the 
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or  lever,  or  work  a  pump  ;  it  depends  upon 
us  to  raife  the  weight,  or  not,  by  that  means  j 
but  not  to  raife  it  without  that  fneans.  There 

the  refolving  motion  into  machinery  hath  been  the  athe- 
iftical  and  fceptical  refuge  ever  fince  Democrkus's  and  E- 
picurus'sd2Lys,  who  allowed  of  no  immaterial  fubftance  to 
be  the  caufe  of  it :  and  it  is  the  chief  thing  they  will  ever 
have  recourfe  to,  againft  the  arguments  for  the  power 
andwifdom  of  God.  The  fine  machinery  and  contrivance 
of  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  order  to  perform 
the  motions  proper  to  their  fpecies,  and  way  of  life,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  beft  arguments  of  the  power  and 
wifdom  of  God  :  but  thai  the  bnputlng  the  motions  them- 
f elves  to  this  can  he  any  argument  for  thefe,  I  cannot  a- 
gree.  Thediredl  impofFibility  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  Ihewn 
above  N°  13.    which  ought  to  be  remembered  here. 

As  to  the  next  point,  there  are  demonftrative  reafons 
againft  the  principles  of  gravity,  elafticity,  ^c.  beino- 
mechanical  themfelves,  and  it  would  be  ill  fhewing  the 
fkill  of  the  Deity  from  fuch  topics.  When  it  is  faid 
that  the  imputing  the  motions  af  anitnals  in  a  great  mea~ 
Jure  to  a  fine  machinery^  is  an  argument  fo  char  and  ch- 
vious  to  thefenfe  of  all  mankind ;  it  is  certainly  miftaken, 
I  think,  for  the  wife  ftrufture  and  excellent  difpofition 
of  the  parts,  to  comply  with  all  motions  for  the  animal's 
prefervation  and  life  ;  which  is  certainly  an  obvious  and 
clear  argument,  but  is  no  way  lefTened  in  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  motions  themfelves.  And  the 
trouble  oi  fathoming  the  depths  of  philofophy  does  not  lie 
on  my  fide,  but  ©n  theirs  who  i?npute  animal  motion  to 
fine  machinery, 

only 
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only  arifes  this  difference,  from  the  fimpli- 
city  of  mechanifm  of  human  invention,  and 
the  complication  of  machinery  in  the  body, 
that  to  move  a  part  of  any  other  machine, 
we  muft  generally  wcrk  the  whole  3  whereas 
we  can  move  apart  of  the  body  without  mov- 
ing or  working  all  the  other  parts  of  it.  T^his 
was  innfcly  and  kindly  fo  ifijlituted  by  Gody  to 
i7npwer  the  variety  of  our  necejjities^  and  pre- 
*oent  our  univerjal  and  conjl  ant  fatigue.  What 
is  here  afferted,  is  plain  from  this,  that  tho* 
motion  is  excited  in  the  body  by  the  empire 
of  the  will  (U)  J  yet  more  is  required  to  ex- 
cite it,  than  fimply  to  will  it  [c] :  nor  can 
the  will,  by  vertue  of  its  command,  produce 
motion  in  any  part  or  limb  of  the  body,  if 

(b)  ^odmulflplices,  &  plurima  animalis  motimesfiant 
ile£iione,fcu  7iaturali  appetitu  quodam  anmalis-j  hoc  quoqut 
ttt  evidefitijjlmum  ab  omnibus  admittitur.  Borel.  de  mot, 
animal,  part.  i.  c.  i. 

(c)  Manifejium  quoque  ejl  cognitionem  ^  appetttumper 
fe  tantum  animalis  partes  non  movere,  &"  impellere,  fed 
4pus  habere  injlrwnentis  necejfariis^  fine  quibus  motus  effici 
Tiequeunt.  Ibid.  And  a  little  below;  At  hecc  doSlrina 
[Arijiotle's  opinion,  that  the  fpirits  were  the  inftruments 
that  move  the  bones]  rejicitur  a  Galena  &  ab  onmibui 
aliisj  ^  ab  ipfd  fenfiis  evidentia,  qua  conjiat  mufculos  ef^ 
fe  organa^  i^  tnachinas,  quibus facultas  animcs  motive  ar- 

ticuks  ^  partes  animalis  movet^ 

the 
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the  jnachine  deflined  by  nature  to  efFeduate 
that  motion,  and  to  be  the  inflrument  in  ex- 
ecuting that  command,  be  defediveor  difor- 
dered.  Thus  if  the  mufcle,  or  mufcles,  de- 
figned  to  be  the  inflraments  in  moving 
any  joint,  be  cut  tranfverlly,  or  any  other 
way  dilabled  from  their  function,  the  will 
may  command  with  all  imaginable  intenfe- 
nefs,  yetwill  no  motion  of  the  joint  enfue((i). 
And  this  inapitude  of  the  mechanical  inftru- 
ments  of  motion,  is  the  caufe  of  the  imper- 
fection of  fpontaneous  motion  in  infants^  de- 
crepit old  people,  and  wowided  men :  for  all 
on  the  part  of  the  will  may  be  equally  dif- 
pofed  then,  as  at  other  times.  And  indeed 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  doth  not  al- 
low, or  imagine  it  poffible,  that  difeafe  or 
age  affecfls  the  will,  or  weakens  the  intenfity 
of  our  dedres.  We  are  fubje(5l  to  no  depre- 
dations of  time,  no  decays,  in  that  refped: ; 
and  were  there  no  other  thing  required  to  the 
production  of  motion,   but  to  will  the  pra- 

(d)  yam  d'lU  hoc  conjxrmatum  ejt,  quia  fe^ts per  tranf- 
•verfum  mufcuUs,  cejfat  omnis  rctracflo  ilUus  articult,  ai 
cujus  conjinium  mufculus  all'igaUis  fuerat,  remanente  htte-^ 
rim  illafa  anions  ejufdem  articuli,  qua:  ab  aliis  mufcuUs 
ibidem  defmeniiius  pendd^     Ibid. 

dudtion 
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dudion  of  it,  fpontaneous  motion  would  be 
always  as  the  intenfity  of  the  defires,  nor 
would  the  aptitude  of  the  body  be  confidered 
in  producing  the  effecft.  This  is  frill  farther 
evident  in  refpiration^  which  is  a  motion 
purely  mechanical  in  us;  for  it  is  performed 
neceflarily,  and  without  an  a6l  of  the  will, 
as  well  when  aileep  as  awake.  Yet  it  is  al- 
fo  partly  fubjedled  to  the  will ;  we  can  acce- 
lerate^ retard  J  or  entirely  flop  it  for  a  little. 
And  furely  when  it  is  thus  accelerated,  in 
confequence  of  an  a6l  of  the  will,  it  is  no 
otherwife  performed  than  when  the  will  is 
not  concerned  in  it;  that  is  mechanically. 
Whence,  as  W2i's>2&,xx<td.^  j pent aneoiis  motion 
doth  not  exclude^  but  fiippoje  mechanical  mo^ 
tion  y  a?id the  fpontaneity  confifis  only  infetting^ 
or  not  Jetting  the  mecha?iifm  on  work-,  or  in 
an  arbitrary  command  over  the  mechanifm* 

XIX.  Now  this  thifig  that  begins  motion 
where  it  was  not,  2.nd  flops  it  where  it  was  5 
that  effedls  a  change  from  rejft  to  motion, 
and  from  motion  to  reft;  and  that  arbitra- 
rily, can  never  be  matter,  which,  as  hath 
been  {hewn,  neceflarily  refifts  all  change  of 
its  ftate^  either  of  reft  or   motion.     This 
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would  be  a  thing  as  felf-deflrud:ive  and  re- 
pugnant as  any  that  can  be  affigned ;  for  the 
properties  of  the  one  of  fhefe  are  directly  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  of  the  other.  Though  fpon- 
taneous  motion  fuppofes  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  it ;  yet  finceit  hath  been  fiiewn, 
N°  14,  15  and  16,  that  mechanical  motion 
necelTarily  fuppofes  an  extraneous  immaterial 
poxver-j  and  fince,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  even 
this  mechanical  power  IS,  fubjedl  to  the  Jpon- 
taneous  principle,  to  fet  it  at  work,  or  flop  it, 
and  that  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner;  it  can 
lefs  be  contended  that  this  principleis  matter^ 
or  any  power  poffible  to  be  planted  in  mat- 
ter, than  that  the  mechanical  power  itfelf  is 
matter,  or  any  power  poffible  to  be  planted 
in  matter  (c).  To  alTcrt  this,  iliould  be  as 
if  we  fliould  fay,  that  matter,  which,  as  a 
folid,    extended  fubftance,    would  imply  a 

(e)  This  gives  a  particular  fanftion  to  the  proof  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul  of  man ;  and  (if  I  might  fay  fo) 
puts  it  one  remove  farther,  in  our  way  of  reafoning,  from 
being  material,  than  the  firft  Caufe  himfelf.  And  indeed 
it  is  generally  allowed  (though  I  do  not  fay  juftly)  that 
fpontaneous  motion  is  far  more  impofTible  to  be  found 
in  mere  matter,  than  that  of  gravity,  elafticity,  and 
other  impreffions  which  have  been  Ihewn  to  be  imme- 
diately derived  from  him. 

contradidion 
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contradi(ftion  to  be  endued  with  any  power 
to  change  its  prefent  ftate,  and  therefore 
flands  in  need  of  an  external  power  to  efFedl 
all  change  of  ftate  in  it,  is  yet  in  certain 
cafes  (of  fpontaneous  motion,  to  wit)  en- 
dued with  a  power  over  this  extraneous  im^ 
material  'power,  to  impel  and  fet  it  a  work 
to  produce  a  change  in  itfelf.  Or,  that  mat- 
ter hath  the  power  over  that  which  hath  the 
power  over  it ;  which  is  foolifhly  contradic- 
tory. In  fhort,  the  cafe  is  jufi:  the  fame  as 
when  a  man  works  any  machine,  a  pump, 
for  inftance,  to  bring  up  the  water ;  the  gra- 
vity of  the  atmofphere,  v/hich,  as  hath  been 
proved,  is  no  power  refiding  in  matter,  but 
a  conflant  impulfe  ab  extra^  is  necelTary  to 
make  the  machine  produce  its  effect:  and  all 
that  the  man  doth,  is  to  put  the  machine 
in  fuch  a  difpofition,  as  to  give  this  extrane- 
ous principleyfo/>^  to  ad:.  Here  two  diftin^t: 
principles  are  necelTary  j  the  gravitation  of 
the  incumbent  atmofphere,  and  the  living 
force  of  the  man,  applied  to  difpofe  the  ma- 
chine fo  as  that  this  gravitation  may  have 
room  to  be  exerted.  Juil  fo,  the  fpontaneous 
principle^  by  its  adtion,  gives  fcope  to  a/^- 
reign  power  to  be  exerted  in  the  fub  fiance 

of 
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of  the  mufcles  (by  rarefaction,  or  ebullition, 
perhaps)  (f)  and  produce  the  efFefl:  fo  that 
htvt  2i\{o  tivo  diJiinSf  immaterial  principles  are 
neceiTary  to  produce  the  motion,  without 
either  of  which  it  would  not  be  produced; 
fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  none  is  necef- 
fary.  And  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the 
fpontaneous principled  nothing  but  the  fubtil 
matter,  which  by  its  adtion  it  conveys  into 
the  fubftance  of  ihe  mufcle  deftined  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  the  defigned  motion,  as  it 
would  be  to  fay,  that  the  living  force  ap- 
plied (by  the  man)  to  the  rod  or  winch  of 
the  pump,  is  nothing  different  from  that 
winch  or  handle.  Therefore  I  conclude,  as 
was  faid  jull:  now,    that   this  things    which 

(f)  See  Borelll  de  mot.  animal,  part.  2.  c.  3.  De  caufis 
frolabU'ibus  vltalls  contraiilonis  mufculoriim;  where  he 
fays,  (prop.  24.)  that  thefuccusnerveus  inflilled  into  the 
mufcle,  by  the  aft  of  the  will,  is  one  probable  caufe ;  and 
(prop.  26.)  the  blood  contained  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
mufcle,  the  other,  of  the  fermentation,  intumefcence, 
and  contraction  of  the  mufcle  :  and  that  (prop.  27.)  the 
method  of  this  ebullition  is  not  different  from  common 
fermentation:  znd  In  prep.  25.  that  the  foul  acquires  i^/ 
habit  the  art  oftranfmitting  the  animal  fpirlts  rather  into 
one  nerve  than  another,  according  to  the  part  that  is  to 
be  moved. 

thus 
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thus  arbitrarily  effeBs  a  change  of  the  prefeni 
Jlate  of  refi  or  motion  in  the  matter  of  the 
body^  cannot  he  the  matter  of  the  body  itjelf 
which  necefarily  ftruggles  againjl  all  change  of 
its  frefent  fate.  And  fince  this  change  is 
efFedted  hy  willing ,  for  fpontaneous  and  vo- 
luntary motion  is  the  fame  thing ;  that  thing 
ijvhich  wills  in  us,  is  not  matter.  And  fmce 
willing  is  but  a  power,  or  property,  which 
cannot  fubfift  by  itfelf,  without  a  fubjedt,  or 
fomething  of  which  it  is  the  power  {cujus 
ejfe  eft  inefe) ;  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the 
thing  which  wills  in  us  is  an  immaterial  Be- 
ing or  SubfaJice,  Of  the  other  properties 
contained  in  the  defcriptlon  of  the  human 
foul,  N°  I .  fedl.  I .  we  fhall  fee  prefenlly. 

XX.  Thus  it  appears  there  are  two  di- 
flindl  immaterial  Beings  which  produce  mo- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  body :  that  Being 
which  is  the  principle  of  fpontaneous  motion ; 
and/Z*^/  other  B^zVz^  which  is  alone  \hzcaufe 
Qx power  in  circulation,  refpiration,  and  other 
motions  not  fpontaneous,  and  a  coeficient 
Caufe  even  in  fpontaneous  motion  j  which  ac- 
tuates all  matter,  and  from  whofe  immediate 
impreffions  gravity,  elallicity,  cohefion,  &c, 

refult 
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refult.  Thefe  are  two  diillnd Beings,  I  fay; 
for  that  Being,  which  by  the  mandate  of  its 
will  excites  fpontaneous  motion  in  the  body, 
hath  no  power  o^er  the  circulation,  either  to 
promote  or  impede  it ;  it  often  doth  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  fuch  motion  in 
the  body;  and  when  this  motion  is  out  of 
order,  that  Being  can  do  nothing  towards 
redifying  it  again  ;  and  it  hath  but  a  very 
limited  power  over  the  refpiration,  which 
is  performed  without  its  concurrence,  and 
even  in  oppofition  to  it ;  for  it  cannot  fuf- 
pend  this  motion  for  any  confiderable  time. 
^d  a  Being  can  nroer  be  the  caufe  of  fuch 
an  effedi  as  it  doth  not  concur  to  produce^ 
and  which  will  be  produced^  in  fpite  of  all  iti 
endeavours  to  hinder  it.  And  though  in  fpon- 
taneous motion  it  is  arbitrary^  and  the  firfl: 
Caufe  J  yet  the  concurrence  oixkit  other  Caufe 
is  abfolutely  neceffary.  If  the  mechanic  or- 
gans of  motion  (which  do  not  depend  on  it 
for  their  right  difpofition)  be  out  of  order,  as 
was  faid  N"  i  8.  or  if  the  immaterial  Caufe, 
which  is  the  power  in  all  mechanic  motion, 
do  not  co-operate^  no  fpontaneous  motion 
will  be  produced ;  but  an  unperforming  a(5t 
of  the  will  will  pafs  without  any  efFe(5l, 
Vol.  I.  M  TZ^r^- 
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'therefore  thefe  two  are  diftindl  immaterial 
Beings,  and  not  the  fame  immaterial  Being, 

XXI.  There  are  two  things  very  remark- 
able here,  and  worth  being  taken  notice  of, 
as  lying  in  our  way,  viz.  that  in  this  proof 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  human  foul,  or 
of  the  neceffity  of  a  particular  immaterial 
Caiife  in  the  produdion  of  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion, the  argument  as  ftrongly  infers  thecau- 
fation,  concurrence,  or  co-operation  of  the 
Jirjl  and  imiverfal  Caufe^  as  of  this  fecondary 
immaterial  Being:  And  this  is  a  righrfymp- 
tom,  and  perfectly  as  it  {hould  be,  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  univerfal  Caiife.  But 
that  which  is  aftonifhing  in  this  appearance 
of  fpontaneous  motion  is,  That  he  Jhoiddfub' 
mit  his  infinite  power  to  co-operate  with  the 
idHI  of  his  creatures.  And  as  there  is  no 
avoiding  this  concliifion  in  right  philofophy  (^), 

fo 

(g)  What  Is  here  mentioned  of  the  firfl  Agent's  fub- 
mitting  his  infinite  power  to  co-operate  with  the  will  of 
man,  is  no  more  than  what  appeared  InN"  ig.  in  the 
parallel  cafe  there  fpoken  of,  of  a  man,  working  a  pump. 
For  whether  gravitation,  (that  of  the  atmofphere  which 
there  produces  the  effedt,  when  the  man,  by  voluntary 
motion,   difpofes  the   machine  fo,  that  this  power 

Jiatb 
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fo  we  cannot  but  admire  this  inftance  of  the 
divine  condefcenfion. 

XXII.  However  this  confideration  feems 
to  require  that  we  fliould  dwell  a  little  longer 
on  the  concurrence  of  the  firft  Caufe  with 
the  fpontaneous  mover  of  the  body;  to  fee 
if  it  may  not  appear  by  another  method  of 
reafoning  than  that  in  N°  18.  Now  if  we 
fay  that  no  extraneous  power  concurs,  and 
afTifts  the  fpontaneous  principle  to  excite  mo- 
tion in  the  body,  wemuft  fay  that  the  whole 
force  exerted,  is  impreffed  by  it  immediately 

hath  fcope  to  aft)  whether  this  gravitation,  I  fay,  is  the 
immediate  impulfe  of  the  firft  Agent,  or  thehnpulfe  of 
other  matter,  which  muft  be  firft  impelled  by  him,  (un- 
lefs  we  would  exclude  his  agency  altogether,  and  fuppofe 
an  infinite  feries  of  neceflary  caufes  \)  ft  ill,  in  this  cafe, 
Ks  infinite  power,  by  the  method  and  law  he  hath  efta- 
bliflied  in  created '  nature,  is  fubjecled  by  him  to  co- 
operate with  the  aftion  of  his  fpontaneous  cre^ures.  And 
the  fame  is  to  be  faid  in  other  cafes,  where  the  natural 
powers  of  matter,  as  they  are  called,  are  exerted  in  con=>s 
fequence  of  any  adlion  of  ours  :  as  in  (hooting  a  bow, 
moving  a  fpring,  l5c.  So  that  this  conclufion  is  to  be 
made  on  any  fuppofition,  but  that  of  direft  Atheifm ; 
which  I  beg  leave  to  obferve  (hews  the  juftnefs  of  that 
reafoning  which  infers  it  here.  This  is  that  which  was 
jcferred  to  N '  5,  note  {k) . 

M  2  on 
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on  the  firfi  moved  part  j  or  rather  (fince  the 
motion  is  communicated  through  a  feries  of 
inert  organs,  which  by  re-adiion  confume 
much  of  the  firft  aBion,  N°  3  and  14.)  that 
much  greater  force  is  firft  imprelTed,  than  is 
ultimately  exerted  on  the  thing  to  be  moved. 
For  it  is  moved  immediately  by  fomething 
that  doth  not  communicate  all  the  motion  it 
receives,  and  that  by  another  things  &c.  un- 
til we  come  to  the  thing  firfi  moved.  But 
this  firft  moved  part  {animal  fpir its ^  or  fuc- 
ciis  nerveus^  or  give  it  what  other  name  wc 
pleafe)  though  it  is  abfolutely  certain  that 
it  muft  be  matter,  fince,  by  the  terms,  it  is 
a  thing  moved  (Z>)  and,  byfuppofition,  moves 
other  matter  by  material  impreflionj  muft 
yet  be  very  fubtil  matter,  and  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity,  otherwife    its  nature,  properties, 

(h)  ^da  omies  mufiuU,  panels  exceptis,  non  agunt  vi-^ 
tali  motu,  nifi  quando  volumus^  ^  imperio  voluntatis  a 
cerehro^  qua  eji  regia  anima  feyifitiva  j  non  tranfmittitur 
per  alias  vias,  quam  per  nervos^  ut  omnes  fat^ntur,  ^ 
enjidentijjima  experientia  evincunt :  cumque  praterea  re- 
jeSfa  fit  a^io  incorporecs  facultatis,  i^  fpirituum  aere- 
orum  ;  ergo  necejje  eJi  ut  aliqua  fubjiantia  corporea,  per 
nervos  ad  mufculos  tranfmittatur,  vel  commotio  ab  ea  com- 
iiiunicetur,  qua  pojfit  validijfimam  inflationem  i£fu  oculi 
ffficcrc.  Borell.  de  mot.  aaimal.  Part.  2.  Prop.  22. 

and 
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and  manner  of  operation  had  been  better 
known  before  now  (/).  If  then  we  confider 
the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved  by  the 
force  imprefled  on  this  firft  part  alone  (no 
other  force  concurring  by  the  fuppofition) 
which  is  often  more  than  double  the  matter 
of  the  whole  body,  in  cafes  where  a  foreign 
weight  is  alfo  to  be  moved,  and  that  this 
part  which  receives  the  whole  impreffion  isfo 
minute  and  fubtil ;  it  follows  that  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  it  bears  fcarce  any  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  matter  to  be  moved  by  it ; 
end  if  we  (liould  fuppofe  (which  is  the  only 
thing  to  befuppofed,  to  render  the  effecfl  pof- 
fible)  that  their  quantities  of  matter  and  ve- 
locities were  reciprocally  proportional  (that  is, 
that  it  as  much  exceeded  the  matter  to  be 
moved  in  velocity,  as  it  is  lefs  in  quantity)  to 
render  their  forces  but  barely  equal;  then  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  of  this  part  would 
be  fo  inconceivably  great,  that  it  would  per- 

(i)  Fateor  me  non percipere  mechan'icam  cperatlonem,  qua 
motus  fpirituum  in  cerebro  imperio  voluntatis  eigitati,  eo\ 
dirigant  ad  titillandos  certos  et  determinatos  rnufczdos^  ut^ 
Ji  velim  manum  extender c^  fpiritus  dirigantur  non  ad  ner- 
vos  pedum,  aut  thoracis,  fed  feravtur  ad  eos  qui  ad  mn- 
nus  pertingunt,  ut  eos  titillent.  At  fi  lalhutiinda  aliquid 
loqui  velimus,  puto,  Isfc.  Ibid.  Prop.  25. 

M  3  ioi^^t 
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forate  any  part  of  the  body,  oppofing  its  di- 
red^ion,  like  a  ball  out  of  a  gun,  and  fo  leave 
the  body  quite,  without  performing  the  de- 
figned  efFe(fl:.    Borelli  calculates  that  when  a 
man  extends  his  arm,  and  upon  the  extre- 
mity of  his  four  fingers  fupports  as  great  a 
weight  as  he  can  in  that  pofture,   the  force 
that  is  exerted  in  the  mufcles  to  fupport  this 
weight,  is  more  than  feventy  thouland  times 
greater  than  the  weight  itfelf,  whatever  this 
\s[k).   But  it  is  impoffible  that  a  force  equal 
to  this  could  be  diredly  imprefTed  on  a  part, 
that  almoftefcapes  obfcrvation,  without  hav- 
ing the  effed:  jufi:  now  mentioned.  Whence 
it  is  evident,    'That  all  the  Jorce  is  not  im- 
prcffed  071  the  fir  ft  moved  parts  (animal  Spi- 
rits, V.  g.)  J  and  thai  alt  that  it  doth  is  only 
to  give  fcope  to  a  Jar  greater  poiver  to  be 
exerted  \  and  that  this  immaterial  power  is 
exerted  in  fub ordination  to  the  i^ill^  or  co- 
operates with  it, 

XXIII.  This  Author,  who  was  the  firft 
that  difcovered  that  the  force  exerted  wi-hin 
the  body  fo  enormoufly  exceeds  the  weight 

(k)  IdetHy  Part.  i.  Prop.  45,  82  &  124. 

to 
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to  be  moved  without  5  or  that  nature  employs 
an  immenfe  power  to  move  a  fmall  weight, 
fays  thus  of  it;  Part.  2.  c.  3.  T)e  gradu  vir^ 
tutismotivavitalis  mufculorum  fecundum  An^^ 
tiquos.  Hac  communis  fententia  [the  opinion 
of  Galen,  Gafe/idus,  2ind  others,  to  wit.  That 
nature  moves  great  weights  by  fmall  powers] 
t  ant  am  'verifimilitudinem  et  prohabilitatem  in 
Je  habere  videtur^  ut  mirum  nonjit,  a  nemine^ 
quod  fciam,  in  dubiumfuijfe  revocatu?n.  ^is 
€7iim  tamjlultiis  erit^  ut  machinam  unquam 
queer  at,  ut  magna  vi  pujillum  pondus  tnoveat^ 
fci licet  machinam  et  artijicium  adhiheat,  non 
ut  compendium,  fed  ut  dijpendium  virium  pa^ 
tiatur  ?  Nonjecus  acji  qui  s  pondus  unius  libra, 
quod  immediate  abfque  ulld  machind  mover e 
at  que  fub  lev  are  pojfet  vi,  &  robore  cequali 
uni  libra,  negleSio  compendia,  qucereretveBes, 
t rode  as,  C^  alia  organa,  ut  libram  unamfub" 
levaret  viribus  decies  &  c  en  ties    majoribus. 
Et  Ji  hoc  abfurdum  jure  cenfetur,  qui  fieri 
poterit  lit  natura  fapientijjima,   qua  ubique 
co?npendia,  fimplicitatem,  ^  facilltatern  qua" 
rit,  tantd  indujirid  machinas  in  organis  ani^ 
malis  e labor avit,  non  ut  parvd  virtute  magna 
ponder  a,  fed  e  contra  immenjo  propeiiiodiim  ro- 
bore parva  ponderatnoveat?  Hoc  quide?n  licet 
M  4  videatur 
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videattir  monftriwi^  c5?  contra  commiinem  fen- 
tentiam,  non  diffitecr  me  pojj'c  enjidentijpme 
demonjirare,  G?  petitd  priiis  venid  ofiendere 
contraria  fententice  ajfer tores  allucinatos fu- 
ijje.  'Detnonftraho  enim  vere  machijtas  in  mo- 
tionibus  anunalis  adhiberi^  et  illas  midtiplices, 
&  varias  ejfe  ;  attamen  non  parvd  virtiite 
magna  ponder  a  fublevari  ^  fed  e  contra  magna 
"oirtute^  &  robore  facultatis  animalis  parva 
ponder  a  fufiineri  j  ita  ut  multoties  virtus  mo- 
tiva  centies  &  milliesfiiperet  pondus  ojjiiim  et 
articidorum  fiibkvatorian ^  ^  nunquam  minor 
Jit  i His ;  &  hoc  erit  pracipuum  hujus  p}-imce 
partis  fiibjediwn  &  materia.  Tims  far  this 
excellent  perfonin  his  entrance  upon  thisfur- 
priiing  affair.  And  whatever  may  have  been 
objefted  againfl:  his  calculation  of  the  force 
of  the  heart,  or  other  particulars  (/);  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  main,  it  is  as  he  afferts 

with 
(/)  Dr.  yamesKell,  it  is  true,  hath  as  good  as  demon- 
ftrated  that  M.  Eorell'i  is  wrong  in  calculating  the  force  of 
the  mufcle  of  the  heart;  and  M.  Vartgnon\i:ith  difcoveved 
another  miflake  of  his.  Yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  fet  down 
what  this  laft  named  Author  fays  of  him — Au  rejie  (fays 
he)  fi  Von  attaque  une  erreiir  ou  M.  Borelli  eji  t&?nbe,  on 
rien  eJi pas  jr.c:ns  perfuade  du  mer'ite  extraordinaire  de  ce 
grand  homme^  dont  les  principaux  ouvrages  doivent  etre 
ms  au  nombre  des  livres  fes  plus  originanx  qui  ayent  paru 

dans 
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with  refpedl  to  fpontaneous  motion;  viz. 
that  nature  employs  a  vaftly  great  force  to 
move  or  fufpend  a  fmall  weight,  and  there 
is  a  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  For  the  Power  that  moves  the 
limbs  in  this  motion  is  confined  to  narrow 
bounds  :  or  hath  but  z  fmall  roo?n  to  ad:  in; 
?.nd  the  weight  to  be  moved  (the  hmb  or  part, 
and  it  may  be  a  foreign  weight  joined  to  it, 
as  when  we  throw  a  ftone  with  our  hand,  or 
fupport  a  weight  with  our  extended  arm) 
moves  through  a  much  larger  /pace.  There- 
fore the/'0'Z£^^rmuft  be  as  much  great erth^iU. 
the  weighty  as  its  diftance  from  the  center 
of  motion  is  lefs.  The  wifdom  of  God  and 
his  power  fliines  out  wonderfully  in  this.  The 
animal  body  was  to  be  but  of  a  moderate  fize ; 
the  power  was  neceflarily  confined  to  a6l  with- 
in it;  and  the  weight  was  as  neceflarily  to  be 
rnoved  without  it,  in  all  m.otions.  Therefore 
a  great  profui^on  of  power  and  force  was  re- 
quifite  to  move  fmall  weights.  And  fince  a  con- 
trary dilpoiition  of  things  (where  the  power, 
to  wit,  fliould  have  ad:ed  in  a  larger  fphere, 

dans  fucle  ci.  Auvert'ijfement  au  T  examen  de  V  opinion 
de  M.  Borclli  fur  ies  proprietez  de  poids  fufpendus  par  des 
cordes. 

and 
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and  the  weight  moved  in  lelTer  room)  was 
inconceivable  J  we  fee  the  power  of  God  was 
not  ftraitened,  but  hath  laid  out  an  immen- 
fity  of  force  to  produce  the  efFed  5  which 
feems  indeed  an  extravagant  expence  of  pow- 
er to  us,  whofe  weaknefs  forces  us  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  quite  contrary  method.  For  wc 
are  obliged  to  give  the  little  power  we  can 
employ  a  large  fphere  of  aSiion^  that  the 
weight  may  be  moved  a  fmall  fpace.  The 
wifdom  of  God  difplays  itfelf  alfo  wonder- 
fully, in  chufing  the  proper  kind  of  power 
(fpeaking  according  to  our  conception)  fo  as 
to  require  the  lealT;  fphere  of  adion  pojfTible : 
for  an  inftantaneous  fermentation  is  kindled 
up  in  the  body  of  the  mufcle,  where  a  force 
is  exerted  like  to  that  of  gun-powder :  ^^ 
poJHt'vaUdillimam  injlationem  i5lii  ociili  ejice- 
re,  hy^Borelliitn),  Let  me  be  permitted  to 

^iliew 

(m)  The  following  animadverfion  hath  been  made 
with  refpeft  to  what  is  faid  here.  *'  As  for  the  caufe 
**  of  the  contra6lion  of  the  mufcles  in  animal  motion, 
*'  that  feems  one  of  the  moft  abftrufe  phaenomena  in  na- 
"  ture,  and  moft  difputedat  prefent.  An  ingenious  wri- 
<«  ter  has  refuted  the  more  common  opinion,  without 
*'  giving  any  diftinft  account  of  his  own.  There  is  fo 
"  much  reafon  to  be  cautious  in  natural  philofophy, 

"  and 
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fliew  the  difference  between  the  method  of 
the  Deity  and  of  us  men  in  the  exertion  of 

power, 
**  and  flow  in  giving  into  any  hypothefis,  and  the  expe- 
*'  rience  of  many  ages  has  fhewed  this  fo  necelTary,  that 
*'  it  is  by  modefty  and  great  care  in  reafoning  about  the 
*'  hidden  caufes  of  thefe  manifeft  phaenomena  that  one 
*'  will  be  heard  upon  them.'*  But  with  much  fubmif- 
fion,  though  the  formal  manner  of  mufcular  motion  is 
ftill  difputed  by  philofophers,  all  that  I  allert  here  is  ne- 
verthelefs  certain,  ^/z.  that  a  prodigious  force  is  exerted 
within  the  body  of  the  mufcle ;  which  follows  from  this 
known  circumftance,  that  it  is  confined  to  a6l  in  a  nar- 
row fphere,  while  the  weight  is  to  be  moved  through  a 
large  corapafs ;  and  that  therefore  this  is  a  wonderful  in- 
fiance  both  of  the  wifdom  of  God  in  contriving  and  his 
power  in  exhibiting  this  phaenomenon.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  formal  manner  how  lightning  hath  fuch  ftupendous 
effects  i  yet  the  effects  themfelves  are  not  to  be  contefted. 
If  we  are  certain  of  a  particular  circumftance  in  any  ap^ 
pearance  which  is  above  any  thing  but  infinite  power  to 
efFeft,  fuch  as  in  this  cafe,  for  inftance,  the  prodigious 
force  exerted,  and  which  it  is  necellary  ihould  be  exert- 
ed, on  account  of  the  narrow  fpace  it  is  confined  to  as 
a  mechanical  power,  while  the  weight  to  be  moved  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  ;  and  if  we  are  certain  that  fuch  a 
force  is  applied,  which  tliough  it  acls  with  fpeed  and  vi- 
olence, yet  ads  mildly  and  innoxioufly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  without  pain  even  to  the  moft  tender 
parts  themfelves,  though  adtually  concerned  and  employ- 
ed in  the  produdiion  of  the  phaenomenon  j  if  we  are 
certain  of  this,  I  fay,  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 

to 
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power,  by  the  following  rude  comparifon. 
Let  us  fuppofe  a  levvr  twenty  or  thirty  foot 

long 

to  admire  that  Power  which  is  able  to  make  good  fuch 
an  efFedl,  and  that  too  by  a  method  fo  different  from 
what  our  weaknefs  would  force  us  upon,  though  we  arc 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  formal  manner  how  this  is 
brought  to  pafs.  If  we  zEkJirongly  we  a6l  deJlruSlively : 
but  here  the  power  is  exerted  in  another  manner.  It  a6ls 
withjlrenph  and  vigour,  and  yet  with  fafety ;  the  force 
applied  is  guarded  and  rejlrained,  and  therefore,  though 
immenfe,  it  does  no  mifchief.  What  if  this  is  done  by 
way  of  a  firing  of  bladders  ?  This  neither  diminifhes  the 
power  exerted,  nor  the  contrivance.  Wc  faw  before 
that  a  flender  fibn  of  air  fupports  a  mighty  weight,  and 
that  without  contaft.  This  but  increafcs  the  wi  ler ; 
for  matter  cannot  refift  above  its  vU  inertia,  nor,  V^eing 
inert,  multiply  the  force  imprefTed  upon  it ;  and  the  fu- 
perplus  of  force  exhibited  muft  come  from  another  hand. 
In  ftiort,  a  weight  cannot  be  fufpended  but  by  an  equa- 
lity of  re-adion  either  from  the  ina^ivity  of  matter,  or 
from  a  living  power. 

If  we  knew  the  mechanical  manner  of  mufcular  mo- 
tion, could  we  ceafe  to  admire,  or  immediately  aflign 
2,  new  power  to  matter  to  anfwer  the  appearance  ?  This 
would  be  quite  wrong.  As  I  have  faid  above,  we  can 
trace  power  and  wifdom  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature 
a  great  way,  to  fhew  us  the  perfections  of  the  caufe  j 
but  we  cannot  purfue  the  inexpreilible  fubtilty^  of  con- 
trivance and  machinery  to  an  end,  to  teach  us  to  admire 
beyond  what  we  can  formally  conceive.  And  this  is 
as  rational  in  right  pl'.?Iofopljy  (that  is,  where  finite  in- 
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long  on  one  fide  of  the  fulcrum^  or  point 
fupporting ,  and  fcarce  half  a   foot  on  the 

other  : 

telligent  Beings  are  to  be  inftru6led  by  the  works  of  an 
infinite  Architeft),  and  as  abfolutely  neceflar)',  if  we 
would  a6l  rationally,  as  it  is  to  afcribe  what  we  formally 
conceive  to  art  and  power-  Would  we  know  all  the  art 
and  power  of  an  omnipotent  Creator  j  or  allow  no  power 
and  art  beyond  what  we  know?  Let  anyone  anfwer  this 
at  his  leifure.  We  are  but  in  our  firft  ftage  of  exiftence  ; 
a  fund  of  inftruftion  is  undoubtedly  referved  for  us  till 
hereafter.  What  elfe  were  philofophy  worth,  if  not  to 
train  us  up  in  the  knowledge  of  this  Caufe^  but  to  gra- 
tify an  unmeaning  curiofity,  or  be  a  mere  paf^ime,  or 
to  make  us  defpife  others  ?  There  cannot  be  propofed 
another  confiflent  end  of  it.  Would  we  purfue  the 
knowledge  of  mechanical  caufes  in  nature  to  help  us  to 
admire  thtjkill  and  att  of  chance,  or  the  wifdom  of  ne~ 
cejjity  ?  I  wifh  men  would  think  on  this  plain,  fhort 
queflion. 

But  to  return,  any  one  will  fee  that  my  defign,  or 
the  particular  argument  here,  doth  not  lead  me  to  efpoufe 
any  hypothefts  ;  but  to  fhew  in  general  that  motive  pow- 
er cannot  be  lodged  in  matter;  nor  therefore  that  the 
diredion  of  the  force,  nor  the  contrivance  and  defign 
can  be  imputed  to  it,  or  to  any  furd  caufe.  The  true 
mechanical  folution  of  any  phenomenon,  whenever  it  is 
given,  or  by  whomfoever  it  is  difcovered,  will  always 
confirm  this.  I  have  no  occafion  therefore  to  thrufl  my- 
felf  into  the  controverfies  of  philofophers  that  are  out  of 
my  road,  unlefs  they  oppofe  this  conclufion;  in  which 
<:afe  fome  better  hand  will  certainly  appear  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

hi 
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other :  man  would  apply  his  little  power  to 
the  twenty-foot  extremity  to  raife  the  weight 

In  fpeaking  of  thefe  particulars  of  mufcular  motion,  vtz» 
the  great  force  exerted,  and  the  narrow  fphere  it  a<5ts  in 
(which  are  very  certain  circumftances)  I  refer  to  jBo- 
relU^  as  the  moji  authentic  writer.  Yet  he  calls  the  chap- 
ter where  he  fpeaks  of  the  caufes  of  the  contradlion  of 
the  mufcles,  De  caufis  probahilibus  only ;  and  in  another 
cafe,  he  fays,  Fateor  me  non  percipere  mechanicham  ratio- 
ne7n,  tifc.  as  was  cited  juft  now.  Here  is  no  hypothe- 
cs obftinately  defended.  He  propofes  what  he  thinks 
probable;  every  one  will  do  the  fame.  Sir  If.  Newton 
hath  propofed  his  elq/iic  Fluid  to  anfwer  the  fame  appear- 
ance. I  compare  tliis  force  to  that  of  gun-powder,  not 
by  way  of  hypothefis,  but  to  help  myfelf,  and  others 
like  myfelf,  to  conceive  the  fuddemiefs  and  Jlrength  of 
the  efFedl.  Thus  far  the  comparifon  ferves ;  but  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  har7nlefsnefs  of  the  force  it  haults.  To  a 
like  purpofe  I  make  ufe  of  another  rude  comparifon  of 
the  lever  immediately  after,  which  indeed  wants  much 
indulo-ence.  Whyfhould  our  ignorance  of  what  we  know 
not,  hinder  us  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  what  we  know  ? 
When  we  confider  that  in  every  fiicceflive  intumefcence 
of  a  mufcle,there  is  a  faddcn  explofion,  as  it  were,  where 
a  certain  matter  is  confumed  (as,  according  to  Boreili, 
I  think  the  phenomenon  of  laffitudc  declares)  and  con- 
fider farther  the  quickncfsy  the  indejinevce  of  this,  as  when 
one  walks  a  whole  day,  or  works  at  any  hard  labour ; 
we  fhall  hardly  be  able  to  help  admiring  the  power,  the 
goodnefsj  and  (if  one  durft  fo  exprefs  it  after  our  manner) 
the  pains  the  infinite  God  of  nature  is  at  in  animal  mo- 
tion, through 
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through  half  a  foot;  but  the  Author  of  man 
applies  a  fufficient  force  to  the  half-foot  ex- 
tremity to  move  the  weight  through  afphere 
of  twenty  feet.  This  may  help  us  in  fomc 
meafure  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difference 
cf  the  method,  and  of  the  eiFedt  produced. 

XXIV.  From  this  we  may  fee  the  truth 
of  what  was  faid,   N°  9.  fed:,  i.'viz.  thdt 
matter  is  fo  powerfully  refifting  a  thing,  that 
man  could  overcome  the  refinance  but  of  a 
mighty  inconf:dcrable  part  of  it,  without  the 
concurrence  ofa  greater  power  than  his  own; 
for  really  all  the  motion  that  is  to  be  properly 
afcribed  to  his  power,  is  that  impreflld  upon 
the  firft  moved  fubtile  matter,  which  occa- 
fions  a  fuperior  power  to   be  exerted  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  And  this  again 
infers  all  that  was  afferted,  N°  12.  of  this. 
For  as  it  appears  by  what  was  faid,  fiom  N^ 
2 6.  fed.  I .  to  that  N°  12.  that  the Jir/i Caiife 
is  the  ccnfiant  and  fole  Mover  in  all  the  in- 
animate and  unvegetating  parts  of  matter  ; 
fo  it  evidently  follows  from  what  hath  been 
faid  fince,  that  he  is  no  lefs  powerfully  prefent 
in  all  the  fpontaneous  motions  of  animals  ; 
which  (except  as  to  the  will  and  fpontaneity, 
3  and 
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and  a  fmall  force  imprelTed  on  a  veryincon- 
fiderable  part  of  the  matter  of  the  body)  are 
immediately  effeded  by  him.     Let  us  take 
an  example,  to  confider  how  many  ways  his 
power  is  exerted  in  producing  the  effecfl  in 
an   ordinary  inftance,    without  diflembling 
truth  for  fear  of  its  confequences.  Truth  can 
have  no  ill  confequences ;  norneed  we  be  afraid 
to  follow  wherever  it  leads.    When  one  dif- 
charges  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  the  fponta- 
neous  mover  (the  immaterial  part,  or  foul) 
wills  anddefigns  the  production  of  the  a(flion : 
and  this  entitles  it  his  adiion^  in  all  the  moral 
confequences  of  it,  whatever  they  are.  This 
mover  doth  moreover  fomething  that  fetsthe 
mechanifm  of  the  body  at  work ;  and  thus 
far  only  it  is  an  agent.     The  matter  of  his 
limbs,  the  natural  powers  being  exerted  in  it 
by  the  Jirfi  mover ^  in  confequence  of  the 
JpoJitaneous  mover  s  willing,  imprefleth  by  its 
refinance  and  firm  cohefion,   (which  is  alfo 
his  impulfe)  a  force  on  the  bow,  whereby  it 
is  bended;  and  this  is  the  immediate  efficiency 
o'ithQfirJi  Mover,  This  force  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  fpring  of  the  bow  hath  fcopc  to  be 
exerted,  and  to  difcharge  the  arrow.  This 
is  again  the  effed:  of  the  frf  Mover,     As 
1  foon 
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foon  as  the  arrow  is  out  of  the  bow,  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity  conftantly  impels  it,  fo  that 
it  moves  in  a  certain  determined  path,  or 
curve  ;  and  in  it's  defcent,  what  by  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity  upon  it,  (which  is  the  con- 
ftant  impulfe  of  theory?  Mover)  and  what 
by  the  force  communicated  to  it  by  the  re- 
ftitutive  adion  of  the  bow,alfo  impreffed  by 
bim,  it  f-ills  on  an  innocent  man  perhaps, 
and  wounds,  or  kills  him.  How  far  the 
Atheift  may  miftake  this  as  an  objection  to 
the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  this  Being,  we 
may  fee  hereafter.  But  in  the  mean  time  it 
is  evident,  that  the  particular  mover  in  the 
human  body  hath  but  a  fmall  {hare  in  pro- 
ducing all  this  motion.  And  yet  from  thence 
a  gradation  begins  to  be  perceptible  («). 

XXV, 

(«)  Ifweobferve,  there  is  z  gradation  or  fcale  oiafcent 
of  the  principle  of  adion  among  creatures,  in  proportion 
to  their  perfection.  For  from  what  is  here  faid,  it  is 
plain  the  firft  Being  is  the  fole  principle  of  action  in  all 
inanimate  ?natter.  In  anlnial  motion^  the  animals  them- 
felves  are  admitted  into  a  fmall  participation  of  the  pro- 
duftion  of  the  efFeft,  as  they  have  the  direction  of  fome 
motions,  or  the  power  of  beginning  them.  Brutes  and 
men  are  thus  far  fpontaneous  with  regard  to  the  motions 
of  their  bodies.     But  men  have  farther  a  power  of  di- 

Vol.  I.  N  redtixig 
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XXV.  When  I  confider  this  whole  reafon- 
ing,  and  withal  refledl  how  oppofite  it  is  to 
the  fettled  prejudices  of  men,  I  forefee  it  will 
be  narrowly  canvafTed  both  hy  friends  and  ad^ 
"oerfaries;  and  am  hopeful  from  reviewing 
it  over  and  over,  and  confidering  the  frivo- 
loufnefs  of  the  objedions  that  have  been  yet 
offered  again  ft  it,  that  it  will  be  found  folid 
and  juft,  or  at  leaft  that  no  miftake  will  be 
found  affed:ing  the  main  conclufion ;  and  I 
am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  this,  by 
confidering  that  Dr.  Clarke  carries  this  fpe- 
culation  the  fame  length.  And  I  am  alfo 
perfuaded  that  any  man  who  begins  with 

reding  arbltrarUy  their  perceptive  capacity  to  and 
throughout  their  paft  perceptions,  which  brutes  have  not, 
as  fhall  be  fhewn ;  and  which  therefore  is  \!s\&  fpecific  dif- 
ference betwixt  rational  and  irrational  beings :  for  this 
power  is  the  foundation  of  the  rational  nature.  Of  thefc 
things  afterwards.  As  to  the  power  of  moving  matter, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  higher  orders  of  beings  have 
it  in  a  great  degree  j  and  that,  as  Dr.  Clarke  infmuates, 
they  may  exert  this  power  for  particular  defigns  of  Pro- 
vidence. But  ftill  the  univerfal  influence  upon  matter, 
and  that  various  impulfe  whereby  all  the  particular  parts 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  individual  things,  by  a  conftant 
law  and  tenor,  are  preferved,  mull  proceed  from  the 

iirft  Caufe. 

the 
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the  vis  inertia  of  matter,  and  reafons  fair- 
ly, muft  carry  it  the  fame  length.   Only  let 
me  obferve,  that  if  the  Dodor  had  written 
in  that  diffufe  manner  I  have  done,  and  on 
this  fingle  topic  feparately,  how  many  other 
arguments,  nay  how  much  better  arguments 
(I  fay  it  without  afFecftation)  might  have  been 
reafonably  expefted   from  him  !   And  now 
having  faid  thus  much,  let  us  ftop  a  little  to 
fet  the  former  arguments  and  our  prejudices 
againft  each  other.  What  may  one  feriouf- 
ly  think  of  all  that  pafTes  in  nature  ?  /  rife 
from  my  feat.  By  whofe  poVver?  I  proceed  a 
fiep.  Who  affifts  me  ?  What  various  adion 
is  here  excited  by  the  fimple  ad:  of  my  will, 
without  my  farther  participation!  I  move  my 
hand,  my  finger-,  I  pronounce  a  word.  Muft 
I  have  recourfe  to  the  living  powers  of  dead 
matter  ?  /  feel  my  pulfe  ;  obferve  my  refpi- 
r  at  ion.   What  attion  and  power  are  exerted 
in  thefe  ?  Who  exerts  it  ?  Are  inert  particles, 
finely  fet   together,  fufficient  ?   Philofophy 
will  not  allow  us  to  admit  of  fuch  abfurdi- 
ties.    What  are  we  to  admit  of  then  ?   Can 
power  and  wifdom  be  che  efFed:of  nothing? 
Or  of  any  thing  but  a  powerful   and  wife 
Being  ?  Doth    vigilant   matter  perform  all 
N  2  while 
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while  I  fleep  ?  Is  it  unphilofophical  credulity 
to  believe  a  God?  Philofophy  fhould  then 
explain  things  without  him.  Or  is  any  one 
man  fingular  in  having  fuch  various  adiion 
inceflantly  performed  for  him?  Is  nothing 
done  for  any  other  man,   any  other  animal, 

any  vegetable  ? But  is  it  pojjible  to  find 

fo  much  power  as  to  perform  all  this  f — Is  not 
that  power  pofTible  which  is  adually  exerted  ? 
We  would  not  fcruple  to  allow  nature  (a 
furd  entity  in    our  minds,  a  philofophical 

name)  all  this  power. But  can  all  this 

power  belong  to  one  Beitig^ — Infinite  power 
may  belong  to  one  being.  It  cannot  belong 
to  two.  There  would  neceflarily  be  a  di- 
viflon.  Infinite  power  divided  ceafes  to  be 
infinite  power.    Infinite  power  muft  belong 

to  one  Being. But  can  one  Being  be  e- 

''cery  'where  prejent,  to  exert  fuch  various 
adiion  about  me^  every  other  man^  every  <?- 
ther  thing  ?  He  would  not  elfe  have  infinite 
power.      Excluding  it  from  any  place,  or 

thing,  limits  it. But  can  fuch  a  Beitig 

fubjedt  himfclfto  fuch  confiajit^  univerfal^  lit- 
tle work  f  Doth  the  Deity  really  aSluate  the 
particles  of  matter  in  my  vile  body  f  Is  it  7%ot 
more  philofophical  to  find  out  f one  lefs  ivor^ 

thy 
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thy  caufe  to  anfwer  this  u?iiverfal  effect?  Yes 
perhaps ;  dead  matter,  univerfal  chance,  uni- 
verfal  neceflity,  fomething  that  adls  wifely 
and  powerfully  univerfally,  without  either 
wifdom  or  power.  Thefe  are  lefs  worthy 
caufes,  but  they  are  contradi(5lory  ones.  Per- 
haps infinity  of  power  may  be  puzzled, 
ftraitned,  perplexed ;  perhaps  it  cannot  reach 
to  infinitely  little  things  j  things  below  a  cer- 
tain greatnefs?  But  is  this  univerfal  effedl  fo 
unworthy?  Whofe  is  the  matter  of  the  vileft 
infedl?  By  whofe  laws,  whofe  wifdom  was 

it  formed  ? But  really  (fay  you)  this  is 

'very  terrible !  Is  the  power  of  God  conjlantly 
fo  near  me?  J^oth  he  know  fo  intimately  every 
thing  I  do?  Why?  If  he  be  infinite,  where 
can  we  lurk?  What  other  thing, what  other 
being  befides  this  infinite  one  could  preferve 
us,  and  perform  the  various  actions  on  which 
our  life  depends  ?  Is  it  fo  terrible  to  be  pre- 
ferved  a  thoufand  different  ways  ?  We  are  ra- 
tional; if  we  ad;  as  fuch,  what  have  we  to 
fear  ?  He  is  infinitely  rational,  and  cannot 
hut  love  the  works  of  reafon. — In  all  thefe 
queflions,  the  men  who  fcorn  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  thing  but  the  force  of  reafon, 
will  determine,  and  chufe  their  own  fide, 
N  3  XXVI. 
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XXVI.  And  now,  can  we  be  at  a  lofs  for 
a  demonflration  that  there  is  a  God  j  that 
he  is  near  e'dery  one  of  us,  at  all  times;  when 
the  greatell:  philofopher  cannot  account  for 
the  motion  of  his  own  finger,  without  hav-^ 
ing  recourfe  to  his  power  immediately  put 
forth  in  the  performance  of  it:  when  we 
cannot  turn  our  eyes,  our  thoughts,  to  any 
one  thing  in  nature,  which  doth  not  fhew 
his  power  immediately  everted :  when  other- 
wife,  the  parts  of  our  own  bodies  would  be 
fcattered  like  dufl  before  the  wind,  by  every 
force  that  could  only  overcome  their  fimple 
ms  inertia y  that  is,  (N°  8.  of  this)  by  every 
forced  And  if  we  confider  that  the  other  in- 
iinite  perfedions  in  the  Deity  of  juftice,  wif- 
dom,  and  goodnefs,  cannot  be  feparated  from 
his  prefence,  knowledge,  and  power,  with- 
out denying  his  exillence  entirely,  and  at  the 
fame  time  all  evidence  and  truth,  as  fhall  be 
fhewn;  if  we  confider  this,  I  fay,  it  all  to- 
gether affords  us  fuch  a  view  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  as  muft  be  very  comfortable  to 
creatures  otherwife fo  weakoind  helpJefs  as  we 
are  ;  extremely  pleafant  and  fatisfying  to  the 
■•{itional ndXm^^  that  rnuft  be  pleafed  to  find 

aq. 
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an  infinite  reafon  at  the  head  of  things,  in- 
flead  of  the  Atheift's  ill-fupported,  tottering 
world  ;  and  wonderfully  aftonifliing  to  our 
weak  and  finite  comprehenfions.  This  is 
that  fcene  of  Providence  deducible  from  mat- 
ter of  fad  in  theUniverfe,  confirmed  by  one 
uninterrupted  experiment  (his  power  indeli- 
nently  exerted  on  every  thing  to  which  we 
can  turn  our  thoughts  or  eyes)  and  difcovered 
(as  was  faid  in  N°  7.  fed.  i.)  from  this  fin- 
gle  truth,  that  matter  as  ajblid,  extended fid^ 
fiance,  necefiarily  refifis  all  change  ofitsprefent 
fiate  of  refi  or  motion.  And  now  let  the  A- 
theifl  be  afked  in  his  turn,  what  reafon  Lu- 
cretius had  for  exclaiming  againlt  this  notion 
that  a  being  could  be  omnibus  inque  locis,  in^ 
queomnitcmporeprcefto{o)',  and  for  fetting  up 
in  his  room,  according  to  his  own  unphilo- 

fophical 

f^o)  Nam  (proh  fan&a  Deum  tranqullld peSlora pace 
.^i(E  placidum  degunt  avum,  vitamque  ferenam  !) 
^is  regere  bmnenft  fumT7iam;  quis  habere  profundi 
Endo  manu  validas  potts  eji  moderanter  habenas? 
^i'ls pariter  caslos  omneis  converter e?  ^  omneis 
Jgnibus  athcreis  terras  juffire  feraceis? 
Omnibus  inque  locis  ejfe  ofnni  tempore  praflo  ? 
Nubibus  ut  tenebras  faciat :  calique  ferena 
Concutiat  Jonitu?  turn  fulmina  mittat ;  43'  ecdeis 
Sapefuas  dijlurbet-^  i^  in  defa'ta  recedens 
*■  N  4  Saviati 
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fophical  prejudices,  an  infinity  of  nothmgnefi 
beyond  all  being,   and  a  huge  monftrous 

Sav'iat^  exercem  ielutn^  quodfape  nocenteh 
Praterit,  exanimatque  tndignos  inque  merenteis  ? 

Lib.  2.  ver.  1092. 

I  beg  thefe  lines  may  be  remarked.     How  grandly  doth 

a  contra diSf ion  found,  fet  off  in  a  poetical  drefs  !  A  reader 

cannot  withitand  his  own  prejudices,  when  he  finds  them 

recommended  to  him  in  fuch  lofty  numbers.     He  call? 

the  Gods  to  witnefs  againft  themfelves,  that  they  have 

no  power  j  that  no  being  can  have  power  to  wield  the 

heavenly  bodies,  and  drive  them  round,  and  perform 

the  other  efFefts  that  are  done  in  the  Univerfe.    But  may 

we  not  ftop  him  in  his  fublimity,  to  afk.  If  no  being 

hath  power  to  do  this,  how  comes  it  to  be  done  ?    He 

will  anfwer,  this  power  is  fo  great  that  it  can  belong  to 

no  being :  therefore  it  is  better  to  find  out  fomething  elfe 

that  may  perform  thefeeffecFls;  atoms,  chance  and  ne- 

cefllty  may  perform  all.     But  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes, 

atoms,  is  inert,  or  hath  only  a  negative  power  j  chance 

is  a  bare  found ;  and  ncceffity  is  a  caufe  which  has  nothing 

to  recommend  it  but  that  the  word  confifts  of  two  or 

three  or  more  fy  Uables.  It  is  ftrange  that  fuch  llufFfhould 

pafs  for  philofophy,  and  have  amufed  the  world  fo  long ! 

The  names  of  thefe  caufes  are  now  fomewhat  antiquated, 

and  their  power  is  recruited  with  a  new  appellation.  We 

callthein  nature,  and  the  natural  powers  of  matter.     If 

we  would  add  the  epithet,  inaSiive  j  and  fay  honeftly, 

Jlie  natural  powers  of  inaStive  matter,  we  fhould  fpoU 

tiie  whole  myftery  of  all  kinds  of  Atheifm  at  once. 

neceffity^j 
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neceffity,  an  empty  unfupported  caufe  of 
things,  itfelf  nothing,  and  belonging  to  no- 
thing ?  From  this  alfo  may  appear  how  little 
is  in  that  boafted  argument  of  his  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  in  an  injimte  lapfe  of  time,  all 
pojjible  combinatiofis  of  things  miift  have 
happened,  and  fo  all  pojjible  produ5fions  of 
plants  and  animals  mujl  have  been  effcoled(p), 
I.  Matter  relifts  motion,  and  wants  an  extra- 
neous, immaterial  Being  to  move  it.  2.  If 
put  in  motion,  it  refifts  a  change  of  the  di- 
rection. 3.  If  the  direction  is  changed,  the 
quantity  of  motion  is  diminifhed,  from  the 
collifion  of  the  atoms  among  themfelves. 
Hence  not  onefingle  new  combi?iation  eouldhave 
happened  through  all  eternity,  allowing  mat- 
ter could  have  exifted  without  a  caufe.  4.  But 
making  a  large  concefTion,  that  the  juft 
combination  of  atoms,  requifite  to  form  the 

(p)  Nam  certe  neque  conjilio  pri?nordia  rerum 

Or  dine  fe  quceque,  atque  fagaci  mente  locarunt% 
Nee  quos  quaque  darent  motus  peplgere  profeHto  : 
Bed  quia  multvnod'is,  multis,  mittata  per  onme 
Ex  injinito  vexantur  per  cita  plagis, 
Omne  genus  motus,  ^  ccetiis  experiundo. 
Tandem  deveniunt  in  talels  depofituras, 
^ualibus  hac  rebus  conjijiit  fumma  creata. 

Lib.  I.  ver.  1020. 
body 
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body  of  an  animal,  fome  way  or  other  might 
have  happened;  the  twomofi  ejfential  things 
are  flill  wanting ;  a  conjlant  extraneous  im- 
pulfe  to  be  the  power  in  circulation,  refpira- 
tion,  and  all  other  nK>tions  purely  mechani- 
cal i  and  farther,  another  immaterial  principle^ 
to  be  the  Ipco-motive  power  in  fpontaneousor 
voluntary  n*.)tion.  Befides,  learned  and  good 
men,  taking  the  argument  at  all  difadvantages, 
have  fliewn  that  the  improbability  of  fuch  a 
combination  of  atoms  is  to  the  probability^ 
as  an  infinite  number  to  unit,  or  nothing. 
Only  it  ought  to  be  coniidered  in  this  kind 
of  argument  in  reafoning  about  the  degrees 
of  probability,  whether  that  doth  not  allow 
the  ^fFed:  in  fome  degree  poffible,  which  yet 
is  abfolutely  impoffible.  The  argument  can- 
not come  to  a  calculation,  without  fuppof- 
ing  the  poffibility,  and  reality  too,  ol  four 
fuccejjive  contradi^ions, 

XXVII.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  other  properties  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  and  fee  whether  it  is  poflible  that 
matter  may  be  capable  of  them.  They^- 
eond  fpecies  of  activity  mentioned  in  N°  i . 
fed.  I .  is  fpontaneity  of  thought ,  where  the 

power 
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power  is  exercifedover  our  own  perceptions; 
and  it  iir  plies  the  power  of  willing,  as  being 
really  exercifed  by  volition.  If  we  are  acftive 
in  turning  our  perceptive  capacity  to  any  ob^ 
jed:,  it  mufl  be  by  willing;  and  if  we  do  not 
will  this,  we  are  not  active  but  paflive  in  it. 
And  generally,  no  kind  ofaSlroity  is  conceiv-^ 
able  without  volition :  a  thing  that  is  incapa- 
ble of  willing  the  adlion  that  is  performed  by 
it,  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  be  phyjically  impelled 
to  it,  but  not  to  have  the  principle  of  adion 
in  itfelf.  **  If  it  ads  blindly,  and  without 
*'  being  capable  to  will  the  adion^  ivhy/Jjould 
**  it  ever  ceafe  from  aSiion,  or  ever  begin  the 
*'  aBion  ?  It  fhould  either  ad  always,  or 
**  never y  This  fhews  that  it  mufl  have  an 
external  determining  principle.  We  cannot 
afcribe  a  change  from  aBion  to  non-aBion, 
or  e  contra,  but  to  fome  caufe.  T^his principle 
fhould  have  been  more  regarded  by  men  who 
fpeak  of  adlve  matter,  and  adive  powers  in 
matter.  If  matter  effeds  a  change  of  flate 
in  itfelf  blindly,  and  without  a  principle ;  it 
muft  either  always  effed  it,  which  I  have 
fhewn  to  be  contradidory,  (fee  the  note  at 
N°  14.  i'^^.  I.)  or  7Zf'-j^r  efted  it,  which  is 
po  lefs  a  contradidicn.     T^hat  is,  when  a 

change 
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change  of  ftate  is  efFedled  in  matter,  it  mull 
be  by  an  external  principle  determining  it, 
or  by  the  internal  determination  of  volition : 
or,  that  it  cannot  be  without  one  of  thefe, 
or  fome  third  way.  But  it  is  as  good  as  al- 
ready proved,  that  matter  cannot  be  endued 
with  the  power  of  volition.  It  was  fhewn 
before,  N°  1 9.  of  this,  that  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion is  effected  by  volition  j  ffontaneom  mo- 
tion is  the  fame  as  'voluntary  motion.  Now 
nothing  needs  be  more  evident  than  that, 
fince  to  effed:  motion  is  abfolutely  above  the 
power  of  matter,  the  power  that  effcBs  motion 
is  abfolutely  above  matter.  Or  take  it  thus, 
matter  as  a  lolid  fubftance  neceflarily  relifts 
all  change  of  flatc  j  therefore  it  is  iticapabk 
of  being  endued  avith  that  power  that  could 
change  its  ft  ate :  If  it  were  capable  of  being 
endued  with  this  power,  we  fliould  be  ob- 
liged to  deny  its  refiftance  ;  and  therefore  its 
moment,  (N°  2  2.fed.  i .)  as alfo  its  folid  ex- 
tenfion  (N°2  6.)  In  ihort,  it  is  as  incapable 
of  being  the  fubjed:  in  which  this  power  and 
reliftance  can  at  once  refide,  as  of  being  the 
fubjedl  in  which  refiftance  and  its  contrary 
can  at  once  refide.  Matter  therefore  is  in- 
capable of  all  kind  of  activity,  or  of  being 

endued 
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endued  with  any  power,  except  that  one 
negative  power  of  remaining  in  the  ftate  in 
which  it  at  prefent  is,  as  Dr.  Clarke  aflerts. 

XXVIII.  Now  fince  this  is  fo,  though 
we  fliould  grant  that  matter  might  have  a 
degree  of  perceptivity  in  it,  yet  notwithftand- 
ing  this  perceptivity,  it  muft  be  as  inadlive 
in  ail  fcnfes,  as  it  could  be  without  percep- 
tion. It  could  as  little  move  itfelf  then,  or 
change  its  prefent  ftate  of  reft  or  motion, 
as  impercipient  matter  could  j  and  it  could 
as  little  turn  its  perceptivity  to  any  objed:, 
or  change  the  ftate  of  its  perception,  as  it 
could  turn  itfelf  to  another  pofition,  or  change 
the  ftate  of  its  reft  or  motion ;  that  is,  as  if 
it  wanted  that  capacity  altogether  :  fince  ei- 
ther of  thefe  would  fuppofe  adtivity,  or  a 
power  of  ivillmg  in  it :  that  is,  it  would  be  as 
flugglfh,  dead  matter,  in  all  fenfes,  as  any 
fuppofition  could  make  it.  But  furely  to 
afcribe  fuch  a  property  to  it,  as  leaves  it  as 
inactive,  either  to  motion^  or  thought^  as  when 
that  property  is  denied  of  it,  is  folly.  The 
only  remaining  refource  for  the  Atheift  is,  to 
fuppofe,  ^hat  pojjibly  fome  kind  of  aSircity 
7nay  be  among  the  powers  of  matter ^  which 
1  was 
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was  juft  now  fliewn  impoffible.  Any  other 
being  could  never  know  whether  it  hadfuch 
a  degree  of  perceptivity,  or  not ;  fince  it 
could  do  nothing  more  to  difcover  it,  than 
matter  that  had  no  perception :  that  is,  it  is 
impoffible  the  perfoji  who  ajj'erted  this,  could 
ever  have  any  ground  for  his  aff'ertion.  And 
laftly,  from  fuch  perceptivity  thinking  could 
never  be  produced  ;  for  thinking  implies  ac- 
tive perception,  or  aBivity  joi?ied  with  per^ 
ceptivity.  For  which  caufe  it  is  that,  tho* 
irrational  animals  are  percipient,  and  alfo  ac- 
tive in  willing  motion;  yet  wanting  the  other 
fpecies  ofadlivity,  the  fpontaneous  dired:ion 
of  their  perceptive  capacity  towards  and  thro* 
their  part:  perceptions,  they  cannot  be  called 
thinking  creatures. 

XXIX.  But  really  matter  hath  no  fuch 
perceptivity  at  all :  for  of  what  could  it  be 
percipient  ?  Not  of  its  own  adion  in  mov^ 
ing,  nor  of  its  internal  operations  in  thinking ; 
all  action  in  it  being  impoffible.  Thus  it 
would  have  no  objed:  to  be  perceived.  If  it 
fliould  be  faid  that  it  might  be  percipient  of 
the  adion  of  other  matter  upon  it  j  not  to 
mention  that  adion  is  irppoffible  in  all  mat- 
ter 
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ter  alike ;  then  fuch  perception  ought  to  be 
as  mechanical  and  necefTary  as  the  adlion  of 
matter  upon  matter  is.  And  becaufe  aBio?i 
and  re-a^ion  are  equal,  the  perception  ought 
to  be  excited  equally  in  both  the  maUer  aSi^ 
ing^  and  the  matter  acted  upon.  The  percep- 
tion ought  to  be  flrong  according  to  the  force 
of  the  collifion :  nothing  but  no  force  at  all 
could  produce  no  perception  at  all ;  but  in 
all  other  cafes  the  perception  fhould  be  fome- 
thing.  But  thefe  confequences  are  abfurd, 
andfalfej  and  therefore  the  fuppodtion  frorn 
which  they  follow  muft  be  fo  too.  In  a 
mortified  or  gangren'd  limb  we  have  no  per- 
ception,though  it  be  touched  or  even  cut  off. 
It  muft  be  organically  united  to  th^  percipient 
being  in  us,  that  perception  may  be  excited 
by  the  ad:ion  of  other  matter  upon  it.  We  had 
perception  of  the  action  of  other  matter  upon 
that  part  before,  but  have  it  not  now,  when  the 
organifm  is  vitiated:  which  fhews  that  fome 
other  thing  is  necelTary  belides  the  action  of 
matter  upon  matter.  When  we  touch  the 
hair  of  our  head,ad:ion  and  re-adtion  being 
equal,  the  perception  ought  to  be  as  ftrong 
there  as  in  the  other  part :  fo  if  the  finger 
ftrikes  againft  the  eye,  or  any  fore  or  wound-- 
J  ed 
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ed  part,  the  quick  fenfe  of  pain  ihould  be 
felt  in  both  parts  equally.  And  fince  matter 
cannot  be  percipient,  it  cannot  have  ideas ; 
ideas  are  perceived,  and  are  confequently  no- 
thing but  perceptions;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not have  fenfation,  feeling,  or  life,  becaufe 
all  thefe  imply  perception  (y). 

XXX.  From  this  we  may  fee  w^hat  little 
reafon  Mr.  hocke  had  to  be  fo  peremptory  in 
his  difpute  with  the  bifhop  of /For^^^r  about 
the  poflibility  of  matter's  thinking ;  where, 
to  prove  it  poffible,  he  fays,  '*  For  example, 
*'  God  creates  an  extended  folid  fubftance, 
"  without  fuperadding  any  thing  elfe  to  it, 
"  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at  reft:  to  fome 
*'  parts  of  it  he  fuperadds  motion,  but  it  has 
*'  ftill  the  eflence  of  matter.  Other  parts  of 
**  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  ex- 
**  cellencies  of  vegetation,  life,  and  beauty, 
**  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rofe  or  a  peach- 
**  tree,  above  the  effence  of  matter  in  gene- 

(q)  This  whole  argument  that  matter  cannot  think, 
nor  move  itfelf,  concludes  in  much  fewer  words,  from 
confidering  the  endlefs  divifibility  of  it  i  wWch  fhall  be 
infifted  on,  when  we  com.e  to  confider  the  pieafures  and 
pains  of  the  body,  as  diftinct  from  thofe  of  the  mind. 
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ral,  but  it  is  flill  but  matter.  To  other 
parts  he  adds  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion, and  thofe  other  properties  that  are 
to  be  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it 
*'  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  God  may 
**  go.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  ftep 
**  farther,  and  fay  God  may  give  to  matter 
**  thought,  reafon,  and  volition,  as  well  as 
**  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  there  are 
**  men  ready  to  limit  the  power  of  the  om- 
"  nipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot 
**  do  it  J  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  eflence,  or 
"  changes  the  eflential  properties  of  matter, 
*'  &c,  (r)"  A  man  may  warrantably  fay, 
that  to  effed:  a  con  tradition  is  not  the  ob- 
jed:  of  any  power-,  nothing  lefs  limits  Om?ii- 
potence :  and  fuch  it  is  to  efFedl  that  a  fub- 
Itance,  which  as  folidly  extended,  muft  reiifl 

(r)  Book  4.  chap.  3.  feft.  6.  in  the  Note  at  thefe 
words,  ^e  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinkings  but  pof- 
fibly  jhall  never  he  able  to  knew,  whether  any  mere  mate' 
rial  being  thinks,  or  not ;  it  being  impojfthle  for  us,  by  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  dif- 
cover  whether  Omnipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  fyjlems  of 
matter  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  l£c. 
.This  is  founded  upon  what  Mr.  Locke  elfewhere  endea- 
vours to  maintain,  That  our  ideas  are  only  arbitrary 
combinations,  without  connexion  to  any  thing  in  nature. 

Vol.  I.  O  all 
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all  change  of  ftate,  fliould,  while  remaining 
folidly  extended,  become  oi  dully  dead  earthy 
life,   fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion  [s)  j  for 
that  is  to  fay,  it  becomes  livings  fenjibley  and 
fpontaneoiijly  moving  earth,  while  it  remains 
dull  and  dead  earth.   So  that,  not  with  ftand- 
ing  this  complaint,    as   if  the  bifhop   had 
been  unreafonable  inoppofing  his  conclufion, 
it  appears  the  reafon  was  good,  and  that  he 
could  not  go  one  flep  farther,   without  de- 
flroying  the  effence  of  matter,  viz.  folid  ex- 
tenjion-y  and  that  he  had  gone  2ijiep  or  two 
too  far  before,  in  making  the  fpontaneous  mo- 
ver in  an  elephant y    and  the  external  mover 
in  the  mcchanifm,    both  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, properties  of  dull  and  dead  earth.     A 
little  farther  on  he  is  more  exprefs:  "  But  if 
**  you  mean  (fays  he)  that  certain  parcels  of 
*'  matter,  ordered  by  his  divine  power,   as 
**  feems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of 
*'  receiving  from  his  Omnipotency  the  facul- 
**  ty  of  thinking  J  that  indeed  I  fay,  and  that 
"  being  granted,"  ^^.(^/).  This  author  hath 
well  obferved,  that  they  are  different  confide- 

•     (s)  In  the  page  immediately  after,  viz.  145.  vol.  2. 
edit,  printed  1715. 
(i)  Pag.   150. 

rations 
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rations  that  prove  the  foul  immertal  and  im- 
material-, but  yet  when  he  fays,  "  That  it  is 
**  as  evident  to  him,  that  brutes  reafon  in 
"  fome  inftances,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  {li)  •** 
and  here  takes  it  for  granted,  "  That  it  is 
"  but  mere  matter  with  fuperadded  proper- 
*'  ties,  that  thus  reafons,"  (though  he  offers 
no  proof  of  either  of  thefe  affertions ; )  and 
fince  all  men  fuppofe  the  matter  of  the 
brute  body  finally  diffipated  at  death,  this 
gives  an  ig?iorant  fceptic  courage  to  affirm 
that  it  may  be  fo  with  the  human  foul. 
Why  fliouldwe  maintain  a  point  ^r^//j,  and 
barely  for  maintaining's  fake;  as  here  Mr. 
Locke  allows  the  foul  is  immaterial,  but  con- 
tends it  might  have  been  material ;  why,  I 
fay,  fhould  we  maintain  a  point  ^r^//j,  that 
hath  a  bad  tendency?  Were  all  other  argu- 
ments wanting,  this  itfelf  would  be  one  a- 
gainft  it.  No  truth  by  being  known  could 
have  a  bad  effed:  on  the  minds  and  lives  of 
men :  and  contrarily,  what  will  always  have 
a  bad  effed:  on  the  minds  and  lives  of  men, 
will  have  ftrong  probability  at  leaft  againft 
its  being  truth,  fuppofing  no  argument  could 
be  brought  for  or  againft  it. 

(u)  Book  2.  chap.  11.  fed.  11. 
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XXXI.  There  is  another  particular  here, 
which  I  cannot  help  remarking,  tho*  it  is  al- 
mofl  fuperfiuous;  which  is  this,  becaufe  we 
cannot  conceive  how  matter  a6ls  onfpirit^  or 
fpirit  on  matter^  we  fall  to  making  hypo- 
thefes  and  conjedures,  which  we  might  as 
well  let  alone ;  for  thefe  fiippolitions  only 
give  us  eafe  through  a  miftake.  Thusyowf 
make  all  created  fpirits  not  wholly  free  from 
matter,  that  they  may  be  adted  upon  by  mat- 
ter. Others  rarify  matter  to  a  vaft  degree, 
and  make  fpirit  of  that;  and  others  have 
given  our  fouls  material  vehicles,  to  give  and 
take  imprefllons  to  and  from  matter.  But  if 
this  matter  with  which  fpirit  is  mixed,  (as  it 
is  exprefTed)  be  not  refifting  matter,  it  can 
never  make  any  impreffion  on  the  matter  of 
the  body,  vvhich  is  refilling  matter,  and  re- 
quires force  or  moment  in  the  matter  that 
makes  an  impreffion  upon  it.  So  that  it  were 
as  good  to  give  fpirit  no  material  vehicle,  as 
a  vehicle  of  unrefifting  matter ;  fince  it  muft, 
not  with  ftanding  this  vehicle,  make  im- 
preffion upon  body  immediately  by  itfelf : 
and  we  had  as  good  give  it  no  vehicle  at  all, 
as  a  vehicle  of  refifiing  matter  j    fince  fpirit 

could 
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could  as  cafily  affedl  the  matter  of  the  body 
immediately,  as  the  refifting  matter  of  its 
own  vehicle.  Befides,  fince  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  thing  not  matter  flioiild  adt 
on  matter,  or  how  matter  fhould  adl  on  any 
thing  not  matter;  we  are  as  much  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive  how  the  fpirit  acfts  on  its  vehicle, 
or  it  upon  the  fpirit,  as  without  that  hypo- 
thefis.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  fmce  a 
folid  extended  fubfrance,  as  fuch,  is  inactive 
and  dead,  and  yet  is  moved,  it  muft  be  mov- 
ed by  a  fubftance  not  folidly  extended,  whe- 
ther we  conceive  the  manner  of  it  or  not. 
The^r/?  Beings  who  is  furely  a  pure  Spirit, 
moves  matter.  This  power  of  moving  fome 
matter,  though  in  an  infinitely  fmall  degree, 
it  hath  pleafed  him  to  impart  to  the  human 
foul:  For  however  it  maybe  joined,  or  mix- 
ed with  matter,  it  is  certain  the  motion  ex- 
cited in  matter  muft  arife  from  the  fub- 
ftance  purely  fpiritual;  and  that  even  the 
matter  imagined  to  be  blended  or  ?nixed  with 
it,  muft  be  moved  and  actuated  by  what  is 
not  matter;  otherwife  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  immaterial  fubftance.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  an  immaterial  fubftance  is 
adted  upon  by  matter,  it  can  be  no  greater 
relief  to  the  imagination,  to  fuppofe  it  adt- 
O3  ed 
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ed  upon  by  the  matter  joined  to  it,  or  mix- 
ed with  it,  by  its  vehicle,  for  inftance,  than 
by  the  other  matter  of  the  body,  to  which 
it  is  vitally  united.  Thefe  I  think  are  but 
Jrmtlefs  finiggles  of  the  imagination  to  grafp 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  it;  to  conceive 
the  action  of  fpirit  on  matter,  or  matter  on 
fpirit,  after  the  manner  of  the  adion  of  mat- 
ter upon  matter. 

XXXII.  This  truth,  tJoat  rnatter  cannot  be 
moved  without  an  immateria/Bting^  may  help 
to  take  away  the  old  controverfy.  Whether 
the  foul  is  propagated  by  tradudiioji,  kindled 
up  as  it  were  by  the  fouls  of  the  parents,  as 
one  flame  excites  another,  without  lofing 
any  thing  of  itfelf  j  if  it  is  true  that  there  is 
a  pre-exiftent  animalcule  in  the  femen,  which 
moves  fpontaneoufly.  And  indeed  there  is 
little  reafon  to  doubt  this,  more  than  to  doubt 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  both  are  difco- 
vered  by  fenfe  the  fame  way  affifled;  if  we 
believe  from  the  information  of  our  eyes, 
that  there  2xq  fever alvej-y  rapid  torrents  con- 
tinually flowing  in  t\iQ  JIe?ider  flm  between 
the  toes  of  a  frog,  we  mufl:  alfo  believe  that 
there  are  numerous  animalcula  in  the  male- 
feed.   Beilde?  that  we  muil  otherwife  return 

to 
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to  the  juftly  exploded  abfurdity  of  equivocal 
generation :  for  it  is  as  conceivable  (in  the 
ftated  laws  of  generation)  that  an  animal 
fhould  fpring  from  a  hair  of  the  head,  as 
that  the  heart  fhould  grow  firft,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  accrefce  to  it  afterwards 
in  their  proper  places.  All  animal  growth  or 
'vegetation  is  performed  by  a  circulation  of 
fluids^  and  not  by  a  mere  addition  of  parts^  or 
agglutination  to  the  outfide  of  things  already 
complete.  Therefore  if  we  would  fay  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  animal  body  is  formed  be- 
fore ail  the  rell,  we  mull  allow  a  circulation 
even  in  that  part,  fuppoling  it  an  organized 
complete  fyflem  by  itfelf  j  or  elfe  wc  make 
it  a  mere  excrefcence  of  the  body  of  the  pa- 
rent animal,  and  formed  in  a  manner  below 
the  vegetables,  in  which  tho'  probably  there 
is  not  a  perfect  circulation  of  the  fap,  yet 
there  Is  fomething  equivalent  thereto,  [See 
Mr.  Hales' s  Vegetable  Statics^  by  which  every 
part  of  a  plant  is  expanded,  and,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  receives  nutriment  and  growth  inter- 
nally. The  origin,  or  rudiments,  of  a  liv- 
ing creature  therefore  mufl  be  one  co-e'ual 
fyftem,  containing  a  circulation  of  juices 
and  nouri/hment.   And  generally  all  feeds  of 

O  4  things 
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things  feem  to  be  the  immediate  and  particular 
work  of  Omnipotence.  If  they  were  natural 
producftions,  it  is  fcarce  conceivable  that  they 
fliould  regularly  keep  their  kinds  {y).  Thefe 
little  fyflems  then  moving  thus  fpontaneouf- 
ly  require  as  much  an  immaterial  Mover,  as 
afterward  when  grown  larger,  and  unfolded 
into  all  perceptible  members  of  an   animal. 

(v)  It  is  true,  after  we  have  feen  that  the  influence 
of  God  is  fo  unlverfal  on  all  the  parts  of  matter,  we  can- 
not be  afraid  that  there  fliould  be  any  miftake  or  confu- 
fion  of  the  fpecies  of  things  in  the  world ;  yet,  I  think, 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  this  to  be,  by  an  immediate 
particular  a£l  of  Providence,  in  forming  their  original 
feeds,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  be  produced  by  ve- 
getation. The  law  of  vegetation  feems  to  fuppofe  a 
pre-exiftent  fubje6l  or  feed,  befides  matter  in  general, 
which  feed  itfelf  is  not  produced  by  vegetation.  But  if 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  a  double  a£f  of  Providence  in- 
tervening here,  as  it  were ;  how  can  it  be  accounted  for 
without  any  Providence  at  all  ?  Obferve  how  Lucretius 
reprefents  the  difficult)'  jufUy  great  j  and  then  confider 
bis  principles  for  the  folution  of  it. 

■    genus  omne  ferarum 
Incerto  partu,  culta  ac  deferta  teneret. 
Ncc  fru6lus  iidcm  arboribus  conjiarefolerent, 
Sed  miitarentur :  ferre  omnes  omnia  pojjent. 
^ippe^  tibi  non  ejfent  genitalia  corpora  quoique 
^ui  poJFct  ?nater  rebus  conjijlere  certaf 

Lib,  I.  ver.  1644 
But 

S 
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But  when  the  body,  folded  up  in  this  fmall 
volume,  and  its  immaterial  Mover ^  were  firft 
united,  is  not  a  point  fo  eafily  to  be  deter- 
mined. Poffibly  ihtjeminal  atom^  though 
exifting  from  the  firfl  creation  of  matter  the 
fame  individual  fyftem,  is  not  yet  informed 
by  its  immaterial  inhabitant,  till  it  comes 
through  various  changes,  to  be  at  laft  depo- 
lited  in  the  proper  receptacle  of  the  parent 
animal.  At  leaft  it  doth  not  appear  that  one 
who  fhould  fay  this,  could  be  fliewn  to  af- 
firm any  thing  abfurd  or  impious.  It  fliould 
not  give  us  a  low  notion  of  the  human  foul, 
that  it  is  fhut  up  in  fuch  a  diminutive  fyflem, 
or  fo  long  hindered  from  the  improvement 
and  exercife  of  the  powers  it  is  endued  with: 
great  and  fmall  are  but  comparative  in  this 
Qdii^,  and  notabfolate.  If  the  body,  of  what 
bulk  foever,  were  without  eyes,  ears,  and 
thefenfe  of  feeling,  it  would  be  as  much  (hut 
up,  and  the  exercife  of  its  faculties  as  much 
impeded  as  in  its  original  ftate.  But  the 
chief  argument  againft  this  abfurd  opinion 
of  the  generation  of  fouls  (and  that  equivo- 
cal, if  I  may  fo  fay)  is  the  confideration  that 
the  foul  is  immaterial:  for  itis  as  abfurd  that 
immaterial  fubftance  Hiould  generate  imma- 

tericJ 
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terial  fubftance,  as  that  matter  (hould  generate 
matter.  Such  generation  would  not  differ 
from  creation.  And  the  opinion  of  the  tra- 
ducftion  of  fouls  muft  either  fuppofe  new 
immaterial  fubftance  generated,  or  that  thele 
fouls  are  material,  or  fome  power  of  matter. 
All  which  are  abfurd. 

XXXIII.  And  this  again  prevents  an  un- 
fkilful  objedion  of  fceptical  men.  That  a 
good  and  juft  Being  could  not  infufe  a  foul  in 
adulterous  or  incefluous  copulations  (at^.  For, 
if  what  was  juft  now  inferred  be  true,  the 
foul  is  previoufly  united  to  \\\&fcminal  fyfiem. 
But  were  the  thing  as  they  imagine  it  is,   it 

(x)  This  obje£lion  feems  borrowed  from  Liicretiush 
ridicule  on  the  fubje6l  of  fouls  entering  into  bodies,  in 
the  following  lines,  Lib.  3.  ver.  777. 

Denique  connubia  ad  veneris^  partufqiie  ferarum 
EJfe  animas  prajlo,   deridkulum  ejfe  videtur  j 
Et  fpeSfare  immoj-taleis  mortalia  membra 
Imumero  numero ;  certareque  praproperanter 
Inter  fe  qua  prima ^  potijftmaque  infinuetiir  : 
Si  non  forte  ita  funt  animarum  feeder  a  pa£iay 
Ut  qua  prima  volans  advenerit,  infmuetur 
Prima  ;  neque  inter  fe  contendant  viribus  hilum. 
It  is  certain,  by  what  goes  before,  that  every  animal 
hath  a  living  imTnaterial  fubfiance  notwithftanding  this 
fneer  i  and  that  the  union  is  th€  particular  effeft  of  infi- 
nite power.  would 
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would  be  no  objedlion  to  a  fair  and  rational 
Enquirer  :  for  the  whole  refts  on  this  fuppo- 
fition,  that  an  infinitely  good  and  j  11  ft  Being 
muft  hi?tder  all  injujiice  and  wickednefs.  But 
this  would  be  to  take  away  freedom  and  fpon- 
taneity  of  thought  from  thinking  beings;  and 
amounts  in  effetft  to  as  much  as  that  he 
(houldnot  have  made  a  free,  or  even  a  think- 
ing Bei?2g  [y)  at  all:  iince  all  the  obliquity oi 
a  moral  a<5tion,  or  the  deviation  from  the  rule 
of  aBion  confifts  in  the  thought  and  will. 
This  is  a  bold  way  of  objeciing,  which  a 
man,  who  confiders  what  he  fays,  will  be 
aware  of.  Freedom  is  a  perfedion !  and  any 
of  the  objedtors,  no  doubt,  takes  himfelf  for 

(y)  V^'ithoutfreedotn  there  cannot  be  a  thinking  beittg^ 
but  only  a  bare  percipient  being :  for  thinking  implies 
the  turning  the  perceptive  capacity  from  one  perception  t$ 
another^  by  an  aSi  of  the  will-,  otherwife  a  percipient 
Being  would  have  but  one  foUtary  perception  always  in 
view.  And  if  the  Being  doth  not  this  by  an  a6t  of  the 
will,  but  is /m/)f//f^/ by  an  external  principle,  howcank 
be  faid  to  think^  being  a6led^  and  not  ailive,  in  every 
thing  beyond  bare  perceptivity  ?  What  is  it  to  will?  Is 
it  not  to  aSl  ?  If  it  be  to  a^,  it  is  to  have  the  internal 
principle  of  aSfion :  and  if  it  hath  the  internal  principle  of 
aftion,  it  muft  be  free,  and  Keeds  not  be  further  acted  or 
impelled  in  thinking.  An  a£live  being,  a  thinking  being, 
and  ?ifr(e  being  then,  are  fynonomous  terms. 

a  nobler. 
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a  nobler,  perfe(fler  creature,  than  an  oijler^  or 
amufcle^  which,  though  in  fome  meafure  per- 
cipient, are  yet  percipient  but  of  one  conftant, 
neceffary  fenfation .  How  unreafonable  are  we  / 
We  would  have  the  liberty  of  gratifying  un- 
reafonable paffions,  and  purfuing  falfe  plea- 
furcs}  and  yet  pretend  to  quarrel  with  God 
for  allowing  us  that  liberty.  Would  we  be  free  ? 
This  queftion  I  (hall  fuppofe  anfwered.  No 
one  would  chufe  to  be  fuch  a  creature  as  an 
cijier^  or  a  parcel  of  inanimate  matter.  Would 
we  be  necejjitated  to  do  good  only  ? — Let  it  be 
obferved  j  we  are  under  all  the  moral  necejji- 
i)\  that  is,  have  all  the  moral  motives  that  the 
nature  of  things  can  admit  of:   a  greater  ne- 
cefTity  of  this  kind  than  we  are  under  is  an 
abfolute  impoffibility.     That  would  fuppofe 
that  virtue  might  he  more  reafonable ;  or  that 
we  might  have  more  reafon  for  adling  rational- 
ly^ than  we  have. And  contrarily,  we 

have  none  of  this  neceflity  at  all  for  doing 
evil:  that  too  is  as  abfolutely  impoflible j  un- 
lefs  we  call  that  a  neceffity  which  is  of  our 
own  procuring,  by  precontrading  vicious  ha- 
bits. This  ib  as  advantageous  and  wide  a  dif- 
ference as  we  could  conceive — To  be  phy- 
fically  iiiipelled  to  good,    or  repelled  from 

evil. 
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evil,  is  again  inconfiflent  with  freedom  :  to 
be  not  agents  J  but  mere  puppets^  played  with 
•wires  ^indjprings^  incapable  of  virtue  itfelf. 
-—Thus,  unlefs  we  would  have  the  natures 
of  things  violated,  that  is,  an  impoJJibiUty 
wrought  to  pleafe  us,  our  condition  with  re- 
fpe(5t  to  freedom  and  necejjity^  is  abfolutely 
the  befl  and  mofl  advantageous  we  could 
have  been  placed  in. 

XXXIV.  As  to  God  Almighty's  fupport- 
ing  the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies,   while  an 
evil  adtion  is  committed  by  us,    and  ading 
upon  matter  then  with  the  fame  conftant  im^ 
pulfe  of  gravity,  attracflion,  cohefion,  &c.  as 
at  other  times  j  let  us  conlider  that  the  bare 
materiality  of  the  2L^ion^  that  is,  info  far  as 
it  is  performed  by  the  motion  of  matter^   is  in 
itfelf  neither  morally  good  nor  evilj  for  the 
fame  material  a(3:ion,  which  at  one  time  is 
evil,  is  good  at  another,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  circumftances :    that  is,    the 
good  or  evil  doth  not  lie  in  it,   but  in  fome- 
thing  elfe;  namely,  tht  ivi II  znd  de/ign,  as 
has  been  faid.  If  we  were  creatures  that  had 
no  communication  with  matter  at  all,  or  if 
the  motion  of  that  fubftance  were  unconcern- 
ed 
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ed  in  our  adions ;  yet  if  we  had  the  fame^ 
ox  tQViAXy  bad  thoughts,  then,  as  now,  there 
would  not  be  lefs  moral  evil,  nor  we  lefs 
guilty.  And  by  changing  the  fuppofition  a 
little;  If  we  had  ftill  the  fame  thoughts  that 
we  have,  but  were  impeded  in  the  execution 
of  all  our  evil  defigns,  by  Almighty  God,  we 
fliould  flill  be  equally  guilty  in  his  fight.  He 
who  is  hinder'd  in  the  execution  of  a  mur- 
der, but  had  all  the  propenfity,  and  ill  de- 
fign,  that  he  could  have  had,  to  make  it  take 
effeft,  is  as  guilty  on  fuppofition  his  defign 
docs  not  take  effed:,  as  if  it  did.  As  to  our 
commMmcsLimgpJjyficalevil,  ox  pain,  toothers 
by  the  fuccefs  of  our  wicked  actions,  God 
is  powerful  and  wife  to  turn  that  to  the  final 
pleafure  or  advantage  of  the  fufferers  j  to  bring 
order  out  of  confiifwn,  and  to  prevent  the  lafl 
efFeds  of  our  malice.  We  cannot  perplex  af- 
fairs, beyond  the  ilcill  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  to  unravel,  to  fpeak  after  our  man- 
ner ;  and  there  is  a  curb  upon  us  from  an 
invifible  hand,  in  the  midfl  of  our  career. 
God  rules  :  after  which  it  is  want  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  doubt  or  murmur  j  or,  it  is  the 
the  ignorance  of  laying  down  pre?nifes,  and 
then  refufing  the  confequences, 

XXXV.  As 
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XXXV.  As  to  the  inftance  above,  N°  24. 
of  the  man's /hoofing  the  bow  j  by  far  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  motion  or  material  adion,  is 
immediately  produced  by  the  firft  Mover, 
equally  w^hen  the  arrow  ki /is  an  innocent  per- 
fon,  as  w^hen  it  prevents  an  innocent  perfon 
from  being  killed,  by  the  death  of  a  cruel, 
relentlefs  Aggrejjor,  And  even  in  our  v^^ay 
of  conception,  he  produceth  the  material 
part  of  the  effeft  juftly  and  unblameably  ; 
for  in  either  event  he  afts  by  the  fame  con- 
fiant  and  equai  law  of  adion  ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  efFed: 
produced,  as  if  he  had  planted  powers  in 
matter  to  produce  it,  without  his  own  im- 
mediate intervention,  if  that  could  have  been 
done  :  for  in  all  other  refpedis  it  is  equal, 
whether  we  fay  they  are  pianted  in  it,  by  the 
Creator,  to  co*-operate  with  the  fpojitaneous 
mover  of  the  body,  after  a  conftaiit^  fated 
manner ;  or  are  immediately  impreffed  upon  it, 
but  after  the  fame  conjiant,  fated  ma7iner 
fill  {z).   Be  fides,  we  are  unjuft  in  objecting 

thus, 

(zj  The  Reader  will  be  pleafed  with  the  following  re- 
mark made  here,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  perfon,  as 

it 
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thus,  upon  this  confideration,  that  whereas 

it  contains  an  obfervation  both  new,  I  think,  and  folid. 
Oitr  Writers  who  argue  from  the  beauty  of  nature,  the 
Tnottons  and  changes  in  the  world  being  governed  by  cer- 
tain Jiated  laws,  ought  to  Jhew  the  ufeoffuch  laws,  and 
efthat  conjlancy  which  in  fome  particular  cafes  is  noxious. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  ufe  of  it,  that  free  agents  could 
have  no  forefight  or  judgment  without  this  conjlancy.  There 
would  be  without  this  no  choice  or  purfuit,  becaufe  there 
would  be  no  courfe  of  things.  Indeed,  if  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  a  contrary  method  to  obtain,  and  purfue  the  confe- 
quences of  that,  in  the  view  which  this  excellent  remark 
opens  to  us ;  what  fear  and  irrefolution,  what  difappoint- 
ment,  confufion,  and  final  diforder  might  we  not  ap- 
prehend in  all  human  affairs  !  How  much  are  we  indebted 
to  Providence  for  appointing  and  keeping  up  a  conftant  na- 
tural courfe  of  things,  at  the  fame  time  perhaps  that  we 
are  inwardly  murmuring,  that  he  doth  not  change  that 
courfe  in  our  particular  behalf !  If  the  courfe  of  nature, 
and  the  ftated  laws  of  things,  were  to  be  fufpended,  or 
altered,  in  behalf  of  every  particular,  and  according  to 
our  fhort-fighted  views  of  things ;  what  contrarieties , 
cbfurdities,  impojfibilifies,  muft  the  Deity  perform  to 
pleafe  us  all !  We  fhould  have  heat,  cold;  plenty,  fcarcity^ 
Ijc.  all  at  once;  and  the  frame  of  nature  muft  yield  to 
execute  our  revenge.  Now  whatever  inconvenience  would 
happen,  in  complying  with  our  unreafonable  demands, 
TO  all  befides  ourfelves,  the  fame  would  happen  to  all, 
if  the  fettled  courfe  of  nature  were  fuddenly  interrupted, 
or  had  no  regularity  in  it,  even  though  no  body  defir- 
ed  it  (hould  be  thus,  ^o  impojfibk  is  it  to  mend  God's 
conjlitution  of  things  /  W'{^ 
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\ve  afcribe  all  the  merit  of  a  laudable  adion 
to  the  fpontaneom  age?it  alone,   we  find  fault 
with  the  concurring  agent }  if  an  adtion  un- 
juftly  defigned  hath  its  effe6t.   In  tills  we  do 
notconfider  that  the  very  dejjgn  2.nd  intention 
of  an  evil  action  is  itfelf  the  evil  things  be- 
fore any  effedl  at  all  is  produced.      But  far- 
ther, if  the  arrow  by  an  unfteadinefs  of  hand, 
or  a  millake  of  perfons,   (hould  wound,  or 
kill  an  innocent  man ;    or  if  the  innocent  is 
overtaken  by  fome  inevitable  calamity,  where 
no  moral  agent  is  concerned  ^  we  are  to  af- 
firm that  this  could  7iot  come  to  pafs  but  for  the 
beji  and  wifefl  ends.      For  it  is  an  infallible 
certainty,   that  there  exijis  a  Being  infinitely 
good  and  jufl  -,  and  therefore  that  any  crea- 
ture (hould  be  ultimately  unhappy^  by  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  this  Being,  or  in  a  world 
where  the  power  and  knowledge  of  this  Be- 
ing prefides,  or  worje  than  another  creature 
7iot  more  innocent ^  or  than  another  creature 
yet  more  guilty^   is  the  greateft  impofTibility. 
If  we  are  peremptory  in  this  cafe,  and  deter- 
mine that  either  there  is  not  a  God,  or  that  he  is 
7iot  ajujl  infpeuior  of  human  affairs^  and  for  this 
reafon,  becaufc  other  wife  fuch  an  innocent 
perfon  would  not  have  been  indifcrlminately 
Vol,  I,  P  involved 
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involved  in  a  fliipvvreck,  or  any  common 
calamity  with  profligate  and  wicked  men ; 
what  becomes  of  our  conclufion,  if  it  is  only 
iuggefled,  th?^\.fuch  a  p€rfo7i,  if  innocent^  is 
made  foojier  happy,  or  if  not  innocent,  is  pu^ 
nified  more  lightly,  that  is,  is  made  lefs  tnife- 
rable,  than  otherwife  he  woidd  hanje  been  ?  In 
fhort,  there  is  no  determining  here  on  the 
lide  of  Atheifm,  without  fuppofing  the  point 
in  difpute,  'viz.  That  there  is  no  after  flate. 
But  this  only  by  the  by,  from  the  inftance 
of  fhooting  the  bow,  and  the  particular  of 
uniting  fouls  to  bodies.  We  fliall  have  oc- 
cafion  afterwards  to  confider  the  train  of  ob- 
jedtions  which  the  Atheift  muflers  up. 

XXXVI.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objedled, 
^hat  this  proof  of  the  iinmateriality  of  the 
fold,  Jhews  at  the  fame  time  the  immateriality 
of  the  fouls  of  brutes,  and  of  every  living 
thing,  as  well  as  of  the  rational  foul-,  fo  that 
this  either  proves  nothing,  or  more  than 
fhould  be  proved.  In  anfwer  to  which  it  is 
freely  owned,  that  the  neceflityof  an  imma- 
terial fubftance,  in  brutes  as  well  as  men,  is 
equally  certain  from  v.^hat  is  faid  here.  If  we 
ihould  endeavour  to  diHemble  it;    or  if  it 
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Were  a  thing  that  wanted  to  be  diflembled, 
the  Atheift  would  change  fides,  and  ealily 
prove  it  upon  us.  Probably  Cartes's,  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  but  inatter  and  ^notion 
in  brutes,  hath  been  one  reafon  amons:  others, 
why  fo  many  of  late  have  thought  it  not 
impoflible  but  that  it  might  be  fo  in  men. 
There  is  indeed  nothing  more  common  to  ba 
heard  than  a  confident  alTertion  that  it  is  im^ 
pojjible  to  prove  the  foul  to  be  ijnmaterial.  And 
the  proving  that  it  is  immaterial  in  brutes^ 
muft,  a  fortiori^  infer  that  it  is  fo  in  men.  If 
the  argument  had  only  been  urged  againil 
the  Cartejian  opinion,  thofe  who  have  ex- 
tended that  conclufion  alfo  to  the  human 
foul,  muft  of  courfe  have  relinquifhed  their 
caufe ;  fo  that  more  than  enough  is  not  prov- 
ed. [If  truth  is  at  all  fo  be  received^  all  the 
confequences  of  it  are  to  be  recei-ved;  they  are 
likewife  truth).  The  immateriality  of  the  hu- 
man foul  doth  not  fall,  though  the  fouls  of 
brutes  are  at  the  fame  time  immaterial  j  nor 
doth  the  rational  foul's  being  fuch  depend 
upon  the  brute  foul's  being  not  fuch, 

XXXVII.  But  farther,  though  both  are 

Immaterial,  it  doth  not  follow  that  both  are 

P  2  therefors 
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therefore  equal,  or  of  the  fame  kind  of  im- 
material Beings-,  which  the  objedion  tacitly 
fuppofes :  or  that  there  are  the  fame  reafons 
why  the  fouls  of  brutes  fhould  fubfift  after 
they  are  feparated  from  their  material  fyftems, 
as  that  the  human  foul  fliould.  The  one's 
being  rational,  and  the  other  irrational,  is 
certainly  a  fpecijic  difference,  which  argues 
a  difference  of  dejign  in  the  Author  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  immaterial  Beings ;  unlefs  we 
would  fay  that  a  Being  infinitely  wife  made 
fpecifically  different  Beings,  and  not  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes.  The  fame  reafons  do  not 
conclude  a  foul  immortal,  which  conclude 
it  immaterial  J  and,  though  the  immateriality 
of  it  is  not  againfl  its  immortality,  but  ra- 
ther a  fl:rong  fymptom  of  it  3  yet  without 
better  reafons,  the  conclufion  would  be  pre- 
carious, and  ill  fupported.  We  are  to  con- 
clude nothing  certain  about  the  immortality 
of  the  fouls  of  brutes,  becaufe  we  have  not 
evident  reafons  to  fupport  fuch  a  conclufion  5 
and  we  are  to  conclude  fomething  certain  a- 
bout  theimmortalityof  the  human  foul,  be- 
caufe we  have  evident  reafons  to  juftify  our 
fo  doing.  This  is  furely  a  right  method  of 
philofophifmg.     If  fome  ^reat  Philofopher 

ihould 
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fbould  arife,  who  could  fhew  that  the  fouls 
of  brutes  are  preferved  after  death,   for  fome 
wife  purpofe  of  the  great  Author  of  fiature; 
how  could  this  prejudice  the  caufe  of  the 
immortality  of  the  human  foul?  If  this  could 
be  done,  it  would  as  certainly  infer  that  the 
human  foul  is  immortal,    as  the  proving  the 
brute  foul  immaterial  would  certainly  prove 
the  human  foul  immaterial  alfo.      It  is  as  far 
from  being  true  that  all  things  Jhould  be  dif- 
ferent inthefe  two  fpecies  of  immaterial  fub- 
fiance,   as  that  all  things  fiould  be  the  fame. 
The  Atheift  takes  it  for  granted,    that  the 
lafl  of  thefe  cafes  is  truej  and  many  good 
men  are  alarmed  left  the  firft  of  them  fhould 
not  be  true :  but  both  without  juft  grounds. 
It  might  be  pofTible  to  conceive  fuch  flates 
of  the  imjnaterial  fubfianne  in  brutes^    after 
the  diffolution  of  their  bodies,  as  fhould  con- 
tradid:  no  truth,  nor  infer  any  abfurdity  j  and 
then  fuch  ftates  muftat  leaft  htnot  impoffible. 
And  in  what  worfe  flate  would  the  human, 
foul  be  for  that?  Again,   if  it  fhould  pleafe 
their  Creator  to  annihilate  them,  (for  other- 
wife  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  all  imma- 
terial fubftance  muft  ftill  fubfift)  the  humaa 
foul  is  in  never  the  more  danger  of  being  re- 
P  3  duced 
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duced  to  nothing:  and  I  hope  I  fhall  make 
it  appear,  that  2in  infinitely  juji  Being  qouXA 
no  more  annihilate  ic  at  death,  than  an  inji^ 
7zitely  powerful  Being  could  effeBa  contradict 
tion.  In  fine,  though  they  fhould  be  anni- 
hilated, we  are  ncverthelefs  certain  of  being 
continued  in  our  confcious,  intelligent  ex- 
iilence,  after  death,  and  through  never-end- 
ing eternity,  and  if  they  fuper-exift  the  dif- 
folution  of  their  material  fyilems,  it  muft  be 
for  a  different  purpoje  I  a  purpofe  as  different, 
at  leall,  as  the  rational  is  from  the  brute  na- 
ture :  for  our  cojumon  Author  can  do  nothing 
hut  what  is  according  to  rule  and  proportion^ 

XXXVIII.  h.%  to  the  very  lowefl  of  living 
creatures,  fleas,  mites,  ^c.  (^z)  what  reafon 

is 

(a)  Mr.  Loch^  in  his  controverfy  with  the  Bifliop  of 
'iVorceJier.y  cited  above,  fays,  But  here  I  take  the  Ubertyi 
to  obferve  that  [if]  your  Lordjhip  allows  brutes  to  have  fen- 
jat'ion^  it  tu  ill  follow  J  either  that  God  can  and  doth  give 
to  fame  parcels  ofmatt^  a  power  of  perception  and  thinh- 
ing ;  or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial,  and  confequentlyy 
according  to  your  LordJJjip,  itnnwrtal fouls,  as  well  as  men  i 
^ndto  fay  that  feas  and  mites,  ^c.  have  immortal  fouls  as 
well  as  me77.^  zvill  pojjibly  be  holed  upon  as  going  a  great  way 
to  ferve  anhypothefis.  Here  Mr.  Z^^t-^i?  fuppofes,  thztfen" 
fation  implies  thinking,  as  much  as  it  implies  perception  5 
■which  is  quite  wrong,  I  conceive,  SinCQ 
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IS  there  for  refufing  them  an  immaterial  fpon- 
taneous  mover,  when  we  confider  that  the 

admi- 

Since  he  wrote,    others  have  caught  the  hint,    and 
brought  in  the  eels  in  vinegar,  and  other  Tnicrofcopical  a77i- 
malcida,  to  expofe  the  immateriality  of  fouls.  But  when 
the  firft  furprize  of  this  novelty  is  over,  and  we  begin  to 
look  where  the  ftrength  of  the  objection  lies,  it  difap- 
pears.  Muft  it  not  appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  to  work 
a  piece  of  mechanifm  in  the  bounds  of  a  mite,  or  other 
animalcule,  than  in  the  bounds  of  ahOrfe  or  an  elephant  ? 
Infinitely  ftnall  things  Jhew   infinity  cf  pozver.,    as  much 
as  infinitely  great   things.     In  this  refpedl  then   thefc 
animalcula  are  as   great  inftances  of  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  God,  as  the  largeft  living  creatures.     In  the 
next  place,  doth  not  this  mechanifm  as  much  require 
an  external  immaterial  power  (fee  No  13,  14,  15  of  this) 
as  any  mechanifm  whatfoever?  And  who  fupplies  this?" 
In  the  laft  place,    they  move  fpontaneoufly.     The  ob- 
jeftion  fuppofes  this.     Spontaneous  motion  is  different 
from  mechanical  motion,    by  the  terms  j    therefore  it 
muft  require  a  different  immaterial  principle,  (feeN^  iq 
20).  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  all  this  ?  Or  rather  in 
what  particular  is  it  not  demonftrative  ?    But  perhaps 
the  Authors  who  ftart  tliis  objedlion,  imagined  it  would 
be  unkind  not  to  allow  thefe  little  animals  to  be  certain 
hy-bkws,  the  effeSis  of  chance,  or  of  the  natural  powers  of 
matter  f  Or  that  infinite  power  doth  not  reach  to  infinitely 
fnall  things ;  but  that  this  is  a  field  for  any  hungling  caufe 
to  ivork  in  ?  But  let  us  imagine  the  difference  of  circu- 
lation, and  the  various  laws  of  oeconoiny  in  the  various 
ipecie*  of  thefe  creatures,  and  we  fhall  conceive  of  them 
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admirable  ftrudure  of  their  little  bodies  is  the 
work  of  infinite  Wifdom,  and  that  infinite 
Power  vouchfafes  to  concur  inceffantly  with 
ail  their  fpontaneous  motions?  Philofophy 
doth  not  countenance  us  in  faying  that  imma- 
terial fiibflance  cojis  the  Creator  more  pains  in 
makings  than  matter  doth ;  fo  that  there  Jhould 
be  a  J  car  city  of  it-y  or  that  it  is  too  good  to 
hewafled,  when  we  fee  his  own  wifdom  and 

in  quite  another  light.  To  which  purpofe  I  fliall  here 
fubjoin  a  paragraph  from  Dr.  Keil's  IntroduSf.  ad  ver. 
Phyfic.  \tdi.  5.  Ciun  animalculum  quo dvis  fit  corpus  or gO" 
rdcum^  perpenda7nus  paul'ifper.^  qv.am  delicatulce  ^  fubttles 
ejfe  dehent  partes  ad  ipfum  conjlituendurn^  ^  ad  vitalem 
q£iionem  c'onfervandam  necejfarice.  Maud  mehercule facile 
conc'ipitur^  quo  paSlo  in  tarn  angujlo  fpatiolo  comprehendi 
pojfint ;  cor^  quod  ipfus  vita  fans  ejty  mufculi  ad  motum 
neceffariif  glandule  ad  liquor es  fecernendos^  ventriculus  i^ 
intejlina  ad  alirnenta  digerenda^  &"  alia  membra  innuinera 
fine  quibus  animal  effe  nan  poteji.  Sed  cumfmgula  memorata 
me'/nbr(i  funt  etia?n  corpora  organica^  alias  etiam  habebunt 
partes  adfuas  a^iones  necejfarias,  Conjlabunt  enim  ex  fi- 
hris,  membranulisy  tunicis,  venis,  arteriis,  net'vis  ^  hifce 
fimilibus  canalicuUs  nmiuro  fere  infnitis,  quorum  exilitas 
intaginationis  vires  fuper are  videtur.  At  his  infinite  prope- 
modum  minor  es  effe  dehent  partes  fluidi^  quod  per  canaliculos 
hofce  decurrit^  nempefanguis^  lympha  &  fpiritus  animates, 
quorum  in  grandioribus  animalibus  incredib  His  ejifubtilitas. 
Is  this  work  for  any  thing  but  infinite  Power !  Certainly 
this  objedion  is  ill  chofen, 

power 
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power  (o  eminently  laid  out,  in  fo  little  room. 
I  fhall  {hew  in  another  place,  that  the  faculty 
called  inflinB^  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  low- 
eft,  moft  contemptible  creatures-,  and  that 
this  inftinB  is  nothing  but  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Wifdom,  to 
fupply  the  power  of  reafon,  which  thefe  crea- 
tures want.   And  fince  in  the  queftion  about 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  brute- foul  is, 
on  all  occafions,  brought  in  on  a  parity  with 
the  human,  I  (hall  there  endeavour  to  afliga 
the  difference  between  the  rational  and  brute- 
nature  ;    fince  it  already  appears  not  to  be  a, 
difference  offubftances,  but  of  powers  belong- 
ing to  one  and  the  f^me  kind  of  fubflance. 
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SECT.  IIL 

T*he  natural  immortality  of  the  foul 
fhewn  from  its  being  a  fmple  or 
uncompounded  fubflance  j  what  this 
immortality  impoj^ts, 

AFTER  what  has  been  fald,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  improper  to  examine  the 
arguments  that  are  generally  brought  to  fliew 
the  materiality  of  the  foul,  or  the  objections 
againft  its  being  immaterial,  upon  which 
Our  prejudices  make  us  lay  great  flrefs ;  for 
though  when  a  thing  is  once  proved  true, 
we  need  not  much  concern  ourfelves  with 
what  is  faid  againft  it,  lince  there  cannot  be 
contrary  truths  3  yet  (as  hath  been  lately 
well  obferved)  fince  objedions  founded  up- 
on prejudice  gain  eafy  admittance,  and  few 
words  ferve  to  make  them  understood,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  thefe  : 
but  this  may  be  done  with  more  eafe  and 
clearnefs  a  little  farther  on.  Wherefore  that 
we  may  the  better  underftand  the  nature  of 
the  human  foul^  let  us  next  confider  the  con- 
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fequences  of  Its  being  ajimple  or  iinc^mpound^ 
edfubfiance;  for  if  it  were  made  up  of  parts, 
as  matter  is,  it  might  be  contended  that  it 
could  naturally  be  refolved  into  thefe  parts 
again,  by  the  adion  of  fomething  or  other 
upon  it  J  whereas  if  it  hath  no  parts,  or  is  but 
one  fingle  uncompounded  thing,  we  {hall  be 
fatisfied  in  our  own  way,  that  it  is  liable  but 
to  one  change,  or  cafualty,  viz.  to  be  anni- 
hilated, or  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  Being  to 
whofe  power  that  effect  is  competent.  In  or- 
der to  this,  and  to  help  us  to  get  the  better 
of  fome  of  our  prejudices,  whereby  we  are 
ilill  applying  the  properties  of  matter  to  fpi- 
rit,  bywhicha  in  propriety  we  (hould  always 
mean  immaterial  fubftance  {a) ;  I  fhall  pre- 
mife  the  following  obfervatipns, 

II.  No 

(a)  Mr.  Loch,  In  his  controverfy  with  the  Bifiiop  of 
Worcejier  mentioned  above,  endeavours  to  juftify  his 
ufing  the  word  fprit  for  a  thinking  fubftance,  without 
excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  by  the  authority  oi  Vir- 
gil and  Cicero :    where  he  fays *-'  Whether  they 

*'  thought  right  in  this  [that  the  foul  might  be  only  a 
•«  fubtil  matter,  which  mjght  come  under  the  name  of 
**  aura^  or  ignis  ox  ather  ^  I  do  not  fay:  that  is  not  the 
**  queftion  ;  but  whether  they  fpoke  properly,  when  they 
|[^  galled  an  active  thinking  fubftariice,  put  of  which  they 

**  excluded 
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II.  No  fuhfiance  or  being  can  have  a  natU" 
ral  tendency  to  annihilation,  or  to  become  no- 
thing. That  a  being  which  once  exifts  (hould 
ceafe  to  exift,  is  a  real  effect,  and  muft  be 
produced  by  a  realcaufe:  but  this  caufe  could 
not  be  planted  in  the  nature  of  any  fubftance 
or  Being  J    to  become  a  tendency  of  its  na- 
ture; for  //  could  not  be  a  free  caufe,  other- 
wife  it  muft  be  a  Being  itfelf,  the  fubjed  of 
the  attribute  freedom,  and  therefore  not  the 
property  of  another  Being-,  nor  a  necejfary 
caufe,  for  (uch  a  caufe  is  only  the  effed:  of 
fomething  impofing  that  neceflity,  and  fo  no 
caufe  at  all.  Necejfiry  caufes  and  pafjive  po%ij^ 

*'  excluded  only  grofsand  palpable  matter,  y^/r/V«y,  fpi- 
*'  rit,  $5V."  But  with  fubmiflion,  I  think  no  man  ever 
before  defended  the  propriety  of  an  exprefllon,  exclufive 
til  the  truth  of  it,  in  a  philofophical  controverfy.  If  the 
acceptation  of  a  word  is  fuchas  determines  the  queftion, 
without  farther  argument,  as  in  this  cafe,  to  juftify  the 
propriety  of  it  then,  is  to  make  the  common  ufe  of  lan- 
guage decide  in  points  of  philofophy.  If  Cicero  or  Vir" 
gi?  had  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  foul, 
though  they  exprelTed  thefe  wrong  ideas  right,  that  doth 
not  mend  the  matter.  The  difpute  between  the  Bifliop 
and  Mr.  Locke,  was,  whether  matter  could  think,  and 
not  the  clafucal  acceptation  of  the  wordfpiritus^ 
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ers  deny  the  thing  they  feem  to  exprefs.  This 
effed  therefore  mufl  be  the  operation  and  ef- 
ficiency of  another  Being  ab  extra.  One  of 
our  prejudices  here  is,  that  we  imagine  Bemq^s 
may  have  a  natural  tendency  to  change  their 
nature ;  but  then  their  nature  would  be  incon- 
fiftent,  and  deftrudiive  of  itfelf (^j ;  and  the 
fame  argument  may  be  applied  here  to  the  na- 
tural ftate  of  being,  in  general,  as  was  appli- 
ed at  N°  14.  of  the  firft  fedion  to  the  ftate 
of  reft  or  motion  of  matter  in  particular;  fines 
that  is  but  one  particular  caufe  of  the  natural 
ftate  of  being.  For  a  tendency  to  perfevere  in 
the  fame  fi;ate  of  nature,  and  a  tendency  to 
change  it,  are  contradictories,  and  inipolTible 
to  be  planted  in  the  fame  fubjeCt  at  once :  or 
(not  to  urge  the  contradidlionj  if  the  laft  pre- 
vailed, the  remaining  in  the  fame  fi:ate,  fora- 
ny  given  time,  would  be  impofiible.  We  for- 
get the  true  caufe  of  all  thefe  tendencies,  the 
will  of  God ^  which  it  is  abfurd  tofuppofe  con- 

(b)  The  natures  of  tilings  are  only  the  ideas  in  the  di- 
vine intelle£t,  confiftent  to  be  made  fubfift  together  in 
the  fame  fubjecl,  extra  intelleSlwn  j  but  the  idea  of  a  ten- 
dency deftruclive  of  that  nature  (/.  e.  of  thofe  other  ideas) 
mufl:  have  been  inconfiftent  with  them  \  which  points  out 
W  us  the  origin  of  die  contradi(5tion, 
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traryto  itfelf.  The  tendency  in  matter  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  fame  flate  of  reft  or  motion  is 
nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  pre- 
fervesall  things  in  their  exiftence,  and  manner 
of  exiftence(^<:) :  nor  can  we  have  recourfe  to 
another  caufefor  the  prefervation  of  immate- 
rial fubftance  in  its  exigence  and  manner  of 
exiftence;  taking  manner  of  exigence  in  a  lar- 
ger fenfe,  (becaufe  being  active  it  can  change 
the  flate  of  its  cogitation  {d).  Therefore,  as 
I  faid,  thefe  tendencies  are  originally  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  abfurd  to 

(o)  Defmant  jam  Philofophl  continuat'i  motus  exquirere 
taufam,  alia  qu'ippe  agnofcenda  ejl  nulla  praUr primant 
illam,  qua  non  modo  motum,  fed  res  omnes  in  ejfe  fuo  con- 
feruat ;  Deumfcil.  Opt.  Max.  nee  alia  ratione  perfeverat 
motus,  quam  qua  cantinuatur  corporis  alicujus  figura,  co' 
lor,  aut  alia  qaavis  ijliufmodi  affe£lio7ium,  qua  femper 
eadem  permanerent,  niji  vis  aliqua  externa  eas  turbaverit, 
Introduc.  adVer.  Phyftc.  Le£l.  ii. 

(d)  The  firft  exiftence  of  matter,  and  every  change 
in  the  manner  of  its  exiftence,  requires  an  immaterial 
Caufe.  And  though  every  change  of  the  manner  of  the 
exiftence  of  fpirit,  doth  not  immediately  proceed  from 
the  power  of  God,  being  active  itfelf  in  changing  the 
ftate  of  its  cogitation ;  yet  the  having  received  this  afti- 
vity  fhews  it  no  lefs  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor, than  if  it  were  preferred  in  one  continued  ftate  of 
Uiadivity, 
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fuppofe  them  contrary.  What  we  fuppofe  a 
tendency  of  nature  to  a  change  in  material 
things,  is  but  the  gradual  effedi  of  an  exterior 
caufe^  or  immaterial  power,  working  a  change 
in  them,  as  when  iron  expofed  to  the  air  is 
gradually  confumed  to  ruft,  which  is  mif- 
taken  for  a  natural  tendeijcy,  becaufe  of  the 
flownefs  and  imperceptiblenefs  of  the  opera- 
tion (d-).  Another  of  our  prejudices  is,  that 
we  argue  from  a  change  of  accidents  of  the 
fame  fubftance,  to  a  change  of  the  fubftance 
itfelf,  (though  a  change  of  fubftance  is  im- 
properly called  a  change):  and  becaufe  fome 
exterior  thing  is  ftill  effeding  thefe  changes  of 
accidents,  in  fuch  material  objects  as  we  are 
moft  familiar  with,  we  imagine  that  imma- 
terial fubftance  or  being  may  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  decay  or  become  nothing.  But 
methinks  wefhould  quit  this  prejudice,  when 
we  fee,  that  even  this  change  of  accidents  of 

(e)  Philofophers  obferve  this  is  efFecled  by  a  fermen- 
tation, which,  by  the  laft  fedlion,  li  no  natural  power 
of  matter.  *'  For  air  (fays  Sir  If.  Newtoyi,  Opt.  p.  355.) 
abounds  with  acid  vapours  fit  to  promote  fermentations, 
as  appears  by  rufting  of  iron  and  copper  in  it,  the  kind- 
ling of  fire  by  blowing,  and  tlie  beating  of  the  heart  by 
means  of  refpiration. 

natural 
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natural  bodies   is  hot  efFeited  without  the 
concurrence  of  Almighty  Power. 

III.  No  beings  though  it  hath  power ^  cart 
have  filch  power  as  to  annihilate  itjelf:    for 
then  it  ought  to  have  power  to  efFedt  that  it 
fhould  have  no  power,  which  is  contradidory ; 
fince  we  are  forced  to  fuppofe  the  thing  ftill 
remaining,  which  we  fuppofe  taken  away. 
If  a  caufe  produceth  an  effedt,  it  muH:  have 
power  to  finifh  thatefFedi  otherwife  it  could 
not  be  the  caufe  of  it :   and  in  this  cafe  if  it 
had  power  tofinifli  theefFed:,  the  effedt  could 
not  be  finifhed,   that  power  ftill  remaining. 
It  is  therefore  the  fame  contradidtion  to  fup- 
pofe that  a  being  fhould  annihilate  itfelf,  as 
that  it  fhould  create  itfelf  ^  namely,  that  it 
jhoiild  aSi  when  it  is  not.  Yet  we  contract  a 
prejudice,  which  makes  us  fancy  that  2i  Being 
could  put  an  end  to  itfelf,    as  when  a  man 
gives  himfelf  a  deadly  wound.  But  it  is  beg- 
ging the  queftion  to  fay  that  a  man  annihil- 
ates himfelf  in  fuch  a  cafe;    and  it  is  from 
fuch  inftances  only  that  we  contrad:  this  pre- 
judice.  The  ftrength  of  the  man's  arm  doth 
that,  which,  with  the  fubfequent  efficiency  of 
other  caufes,  brings  on  the  end  of  life  ^  which 
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it  is  not  allowed  is  the  end  of  beings  more 
than  the  change  of  figure  or  pofition  in  mat- 
ter is  the  annihilation  of  matter.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  by  fuppofition,no  caufe  co-ope- 
rates befides  the  power  of  the  beifig  itfelf ; 
and  there  is  no  tendency  to  annihilation  in 
the  nature  of  any  being  without  the  efficiency 
of  fome  other  caufe,  by  what  was  faid  juft 
now,  N°  2.  but  chiefly,  by  what  is  fald 
there,  it  is  God  who  preferves  all  things  in 
being  and  exiftence  :  therefore  no  being  can 
annihilate  either  itfelf,  or  any  other  bei?igy 
without  it  were  fuppofed  able  to  refifl  infinity 
of  power,  which  conftantly  preferves  them. 

IV.  It  will  be  faid,  fince  finite  Beings 
have  no  tendency  to  annihilation,  there  will 
be  need  of  no  power  topreferve  them  in  their 
natural  ftate.  But  to  this  it  is  anfwered  firft,  . 
that  any  being  (this  ftone  for  inftance)  as 
exirting  this  minute,  hath  no  neceffary  con- 
nexion with  itfelf,  as  exilling  the  next.  This 
is  of  the  nature  of  all  contingent  beings  ; 
every  minute  of  their  exiftence  is  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  reft,  and  therefore  mujl  depend 
upon  fomething  elfe  :  for  their  exiftence  by 
the  terms,  is  not  abfolutely  independent  of 

Vol.  I.  Q_'  all 
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all  things ;  otherwife  it  would  not  be  contin- 
gent^ but  necelTary.  If  the  exiftence  of  a 
being  this  minute  inferred  its  exiftence  the 
next,  it  would  be  a  phylical  contradidlion 
that  any  thing  that  had  ever  once  exifted, 
lliould  ever  ceafe  to  exift ;  and  contingent 
exiftence  would  be  the  caufe  oinecejftary  ex- 
iftence-j  which  is  abfurd.  And  fecondly,  this 
brings  us,  by  another  kind  of  reafoning,  to 
what  was  afferted  N°  2.  and  which  is  the 
chief  anfwer  to  this  obje<5lion,  that  the  non- 
tendency  of  beings  to  change  their  flate,  or 
their  tendency  to  perfevere  in  their  heijig  and 
exiftence,  hath  no  other  caufe  but  the  will 
of  God  ;  and  that  tendency  is  but  this  con- 
tinued a6t  of  his  will  exerted,  and  taking 
effecl.  It  would  be  abfurd  then  to  fay,  be- 
caufe  the  tendency  of  beings  to  remain  in 
their  ftate  of  exiftence,  fuppofes  the  conftant 
concurrence  of  the  will  and  power  of  God  j 
therefore  fuch  a  tendency  fuperfedes  the  will 
and  power  of  God  in  their  adlual  preferva- 
tion :  and  yet  the  objedion  comes  juft  to 
this.  We  faw  in  the  la  ft  fedion,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  cohefion  of  matter,  that  it 
is  a  continual  power  imprefled,  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  folidity  of  it.     And  generally, 

iince 
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fince  to  is/ill  and  to  doy  is  the  fame  thing  to 
infinite  power,  the prefervation  of  all  things, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  is  the  fame, 
or  equal  to  a  continued  creation.  A  continued 
adt  of  the  will  is  a  continued  ad: :  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  an  ad:  of  the  will  is  itfelf  a  pofi- 
tlve  ad:,  (as  will  appear  in  the  next  fedion). 
And  therefore  the  prefervation  o^  beifig,  and 
its  annihilation,  require  as  poiitive  an  ad:, 
as  its  creation. 

V.  Thefe  things  being  premifed,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  fubftance  equally,  as  well  ma- 
terial as  immaterial,  cannot  ceafe  to  exift  but 
by  an  effed:  of  infinite  Power.  And  the 
©nly  remaining  change  it  can  be  liable  to 
from  the  agency  of  any  fecond  caufe,  is  in 
its  accidents,  or  fuch  properties  as  are  not 
neceffary  to  it,  as  fuch  a  fubftance  j  bat 
which  being  altered,  it  remains  ftill  a  fub- 
ftance  with  the  fame  fundamental  and  fpe- 
cific  properties  it  had  before  j  that  is,  ftill 
the  fame  fubftance. 

VI.  All  the  changes  of  this  kind,  which 
happen  to  matter,  are  effeded  in  it,  becaufe 
it  is  a  fub^ance  compounded  of  parts,  and 
again  diviiible  into  parts,  each  of  which  is  a 
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folid,  extended,  divifible,  figured  fubftance; 
or  hath  the  effential  properties  of  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  as  much  as  the  whole 
hath.  For  in  any  indivifible  of  matter,  fup- 
pofing  fuch  were  poffible,  we  can  conceive 
no  change  poffible :  becaufe  it  would  imply 
a  contradidlion.  It  could  not  be  changed  in 
folidityorextenfion;  that  would  be  to  change 
it  in  quantity,  which  could  only  be  effeded 
by  adding  parts  to  it,  which  is  no  change  in 
itfelf;  or  by  taking  parts  from  it,  which  by 
fuppofition  it  hath  not.  It  could  not  be 
changed  in  figure  or  dimenfions,  without  a 
change  of  the  pofition  of  parts,  which  it  hath 
not.  If  it  ihould  be  faid,  that  it  might  be 
changed  from  reft  to  motion,  or  from  mo- 
tion to  reft,  this  is  no  change  of  this  indivi- 
fible confidered  alone,  but  a  change  of  it 
confidered  with  relation  to  fomething  elfe  j 
to  wit,  other  parts,  the  diftance  between 
which  and  it  is  changed.  Even  in  abfolute 
motion  nothing  iseffecSedbut  a  determination 
of  the  inadivity,  or  refiftance,  to  one  part 
more  than  another,  which  is  no  intrinfic  mu- 
tation of  fubftance  or  fubftantial  proper- 
ties (f).  In  fhort,  this  indivifible  could  un- 
dergo 
(f)  In  abfolute  or  real  motion,  the  force,  moment  or 

refiftance,  is  only  determined  to  one  fide,  I  think,  or 

receives 
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dergo  no  change  in  itfelf,  no  not  from  any 
power,  but  a  change  of  fubftance,  or  anni- 
hilation, 
receives  a  particular  dire£lion,but  Is  not  changed  in  quan- 
tit}--,  unlefs  we  take  it  relatively,  or  v^ith  refpect  to  a 
terminus  a  quo.     By  N°  12.  of  the  firft  fedion,  if  we 
fix  on  fuch  a  terminus,  the  refiftance  of  matter  is  end- 
lefly  increafible.     In  receding  from  the  terminus  of  reft, 
it  may  always  receive  another  degree  of  celerity,  and 
therefore  will  make  another  degree  of  refiftance.   This 
is  becaufe  of  the  degree  of  refiftance  it  made  to  receive 
that  celerity.     It  could  not  make  two  degrees  of  refift- 
ance to  be  ftopt,  unlefs  it  had  made  two  degrees  of  re- 
fiftance to  be  put  up  into  that  motion.    So  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  moment  fuppofes  a  previous  repetition  of  equal 
refiftances  to  equal  changes.  And  therefore  this  refiftance 
taken  abfolutely,  is  always  the  fame,  as  much  as  the  in- 
activity is,  as  in  No  13.  of  that  fedion.    However,  in 
cafe  one  ftiould  be  tenacious  of  the  .contrary,  not  much 
depends  on  this.    But  having  mentioned  moment  as  an 
afFedtion  of  real  motion  in  matter,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  explain,  and  reftrain  a  little,  what  iVIr.  Locke  hath 
advanced  concerning  the  motion  of  all  finite  fpirits.  ,  In 
Book  2.  chap.  23.  h^.   ij  and  18.  having  enumerated 
the  primary  ideas  peculiar  to  body  and  fpin't,  as  contra- 
diftinguiftied  to  each  otlier,  he  makes  ?mbliity  common 
to  them  both  J  which  he  illuftrates  and  defends,  feci,  ig, 
20  and  21.  He  hath  before  afcribed  motivity^  or  a  power 
of  putting  body  into  motion  by  thought,  to  fpirit,  as  one 
of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  it ;  fo  that  by  mobility  he  feems 
to  mean  a  capacity  in  fpirit  of  being  moved,  by  fome- 
ii[i\ng  ab  extrpy  and  not  the  power  of  moving,  which  is 
'-»  0^3  included 
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hilation,  which  is   not  a   change  properly 
fpeaking.  If  the  matter  of  our  bodies  were 

fuch 

included  in  motivlty ;  efpecially  fince  he  makes  mobility 
common  to  both  matter  and  fpirit.  Which,  with  fub- 
miilion,  I  think  is  very  wrong,  and  tends  to  confound 
'  the  natures  of  the  two  fubllances  he  would  diftinguifh. 
We  fay  a  thing  is  moveable,  which  can  be  moved  by  a 
force  applied  ab  extra  :  thus  a  table  or  a  chair  is  move^ 
able.  Andconfequently  we  call  a  thing  immoveable  which 
no  force  applied,  or  that  we  can  apply,  is  able  to  move : 
thus  a  houfe  or  a  mountain  is  faid  to  be  immoveable. 
Now  a  fubftance  that  no  way  impedes  motion,  but  ef- 
fe£ls  it,  can  with  no  propriety,  I  think,  have  the  capa- 
city of  mobility  afcribed  to  it,  as  it  is  afcribed  to  body, 
a  fubftance  which  refifts  motion, and  no  way  efFedts  it, 
and  therefore  wants  an  external  mover.  To  make  fpi- 
rit material,  and  fo  at  once  both  to  caufe  and  hinder  mo- 
tion, is  a  plain  contradiclion.  Spirit,  it  is  true,  ftops 
motion  ;  but  it  is  by  the  fame  living  efficacy,  by  which 
it  begins  it ;  not  by  a  deadnefs  and  rejijiance  in  it f elf  to 
he  moved.  Befides,  a  fpirit  when  it  moves,  hath  no  w^- 
ment,  as  body  hath,  proceeding  from  its  vis  inertia.  It 
cannot  be  faid  to  refift  being  brought  from  motion  to  reft 
or  from  reft  to  motion  j  fince  it  efFe61s  thefe  changes.  If 
it  moved  circularly,  it  could  have  no  centrifugal  force. 
When  a  man  walks,  his  fpirit  moves  his  body  ■■,  but  is 
not  moved  by  it.  If  both  were  moved,  there  would  be 
jio  mover.  Nay,  even  in  the  journey  betwixt  London 
and  Oxford^  where  the  man's  fpirit  is  not  the  mover, 
but  the  horfes  move  the  coach,  his  body  and  all,  his  fpirit 
doth  not  impede  the  motion,  ar  imke  the  draught  heavier ; 

or 
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luch  an  indiviiible,  we  could  be  afFedled  with 
none  of  the  viciffitudes  we  are  now  affeded 
with  J  but  our  material  part  would  be  as  in- 
difToluble  as  now  our  thinking  part  is,  which 
is  indeed  atFedled  with  the  changes  of  the 

or  is  not  properly  a  moved.  So  that,  in  efFe£l:,  mobility 
doth  not  belong  in  common  both  to  body  and  fpirit.  Nor 
farther,  can  motion  belong  to  both,  but  in  very  different 
fenfes.  Mr.  Locke  fays,  feft.  19 — "  For  having  no  other 
*'  idea  of  motion,  but  change  of  diftance  with  other  beings 
*'  that  are  confidered  as  at  reft  j  and  finding  that  Ipirits, 
"  ^f."  It  is  true,fpirits  change  place, and  motion  in  this 
fenfe  is  competent  to  all  finite  fpirits.  But  in  this  mo- 
tion Xkity zxt  not movedhxA  movers \  which  is  the  dilHnc- 
tion  endeavoured  to  be  confounded.  Sceptical  people  con- 
clude from  this,  that  whatever  moves  is  material.  But 
it  will  not  follow  that  whatever  moves,  as  a  mover,  is 
material,  and  has  the  relations  of  matter.  For  in  the 
idea  of  the  motion  of  body  ^  a  moved.,  and  not  a  mover  is  im- 
plied i  and  the  affeftions  of  moment,  reftflance,  and  teyi- 
dency  to  move  in  the  fame  firaight  and  uniforin  direction, 
are  neceflarily  included.  Were  there  but  one  body  in 
the  Univerfe,  thefe  affedtions  would  infeparably  attend 
its  motion ;  and  yet  then  the  relation  of  diftance  would 
never  ftiew  motion.  The  diftin6tion  of  ubi  and  /« loco, 
which  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  feft.  21 .  to  be  of  little  ufe  to 
our  conception,  was  introduced  probably,  to  fignify  that 
body  and  fpirit  occupy  fpace  after  a  different  manner  ; 
though  we  cannot  conceive  that  difference  of  manner.. 

Oj.  body. 
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body,  but  without  any  fundamental  change 
or  alteration  in  it's  own  fubflance. 

VII.  All  the  changes  then  which  happen 
to  matter,  are  affedled  in  it,  becaufe  it  is  a 
fubftance  compounded  of  parts,   and  again 
divifible  into  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  folid, 
divifible,  extended,  figured  fubftance,  or  hath 
the  ejjmtial  properties  of  the  whole  of  which 
it  is   a  part^  as  much  as  the  whole  hath. 
But  furely  this  can  never  be  faid  of  aBive 
perceptive  fubftance  that  it  is  compounded  of 
parts,  which  are  like  wife  aBive  perceptive 
fubftances  -,  we  fhould  then  have  as  many 
different  perceptions  and  confcioufneffes  as 
there  were  different  parts  of  the  foul :  nor 
could  fuch  parts  fubjed  an  adtive  perceptive 
fubflance  to  mortahty,  or  corruption,  though 
feparated ;  for  thefe  parts  could  not  be  other 
than  adlive  perceptive  fubftances,  as  much  as 
the  whole  is  whofe  parts  they  are,  any  more 
than  the   parts   of  Matter  could  be  unfolid 
or  unextended.  Parts  of  any  fubflance  mufl 
be  of  the  fame  fubflance,  by  the  terms,  and 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  whole,  of  which 
they  are  parts  ^  differing  only  from  the  whole 
in  more  or  lefs,  but  not  in  nature  and  fun- 
damental 
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damental  properties ;  otherwife  the fubfiance 
of  thefe  parts  would  not  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  whole :  or  they  would  be  parts 
of  the  fame  fubftance,  and  not  of  the  fame 
fubftance,  which  is  contradictory.    This  is 
implied,  I  fay,  by  the  terms,  when  we  fay 
parts  of  the  fame  fiihjiance ',    for  that  is  the 
fame  fubftance  confidered  as  having  parts  in 
it;  where,  bythefuppofition,  the  fubftance, 
and  therefore  the  fubftantial  properties  in 
the  parts,    are   the   fame  as  in  the  whole. 
That  which  adds  weight  to  this  reafoning  is, 
that  as  it  appeared  in  the  laft  feSfion,  that  ac- 
tivity and  perceptivity  can  belong  only  to  im- 
material fubfiance  \    fo  it  ftiall  be  ftiewn  in 
the  next,  that  they  mufi  always  belojig  to  ify 
or  are  infeparable  from  it.   Therefore,  if  this 
fubftance  hath  parts,  every  part  muft  be  ac- 
tive and  perceptive.  And  the  adtual  fepara- 
tion  of  fuch  parts  could  never  be  the  corrup- 
tion, or  death,  of  aftive,  perceptive,  or  living 
fubftance,  but  rather  the  generation  of  many. 

VIII.  A  living  fubftance  could  not  confift 
of  other  living  fubftances,  as  a  dead  fubftance 
may  be  the  aggregate  of  other  dead  fubftan- 
ces, upon  this  farther  account,  Deadnefs  is  a 

mere 
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mere  negation^  and  doth  not  want  a  principle 
of  individuality^  to  reftrain  and  appropriate 
it  to  any  part  of  the  aggregate.  It  would  be 
abfurd  to  fay,  the  deadnefs  of  every  part  is 
its  own  particular,  or  individual  deadnefs, 
which  can  be  afcribed  to  no  other  part;  and 
the  deadnefs  of  the  whole  is  likewifeits  indi- 
vidual deadnefs,  which  muft  be  different  from 
the  deadnefs  of  all  the  parts.  It  would  be 
abfurd,  I  fay,  to  fpeak  thus.  But  adivity 
being  a  pofitive  power ^  wants  a  principle  of 
individuality;  or  the  activity  of  any  part, 
nmft  as  certainly  be  the  power  of  that  part, 
and  not  of  another,  as  its  fubftance  is  the 
fubftance  of  it  only,  and  not  the  fubftance 
of  another.  Or  if  we  confider  the  adlivity 
of  any  part  as  a  property,  it  muft  have  that 
part,  in  exclufion  of  all  others,  as  the  fub- 
jed:  of  its  inhelion.  x^nd  we  may  reafon  the 
fame  way  with  the  perceptivity.  If  every 
part  were  perceptive,  nothing  could  hinder 
the  perceptions  from  being  different,  and  as 
many  as  the  parts.  Thus  neceffarily  there 
would  be  a  confufion  and  multiplicity  of  dif- 
ferent activities  and  perceptivities  in  adive 
perceptive  fubftances  that  confifted  of  other 
adive  perceptive  parts.  And  if  we  can  flop 

at 
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at  thefe  parts,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  it  is  well:  but  if  we  are  forced  to  allow 
of  adive  perceptive  fubftances  that  do  not 
confift  of  parts }  why  fhould  we  contend  at 
all  for  parts  in  fuch  fubflances  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  And  if  we  contendy^r  parts  at  all, 
what  reafon  can  there  be  given  for  flopping 
at  thefe  parts,  and  not  contending  for  other 
and  other  parts /;z  infinitutji,  which  will  make 
the  abfurdity  monftrous  ?  And  in  either  cafe, 
the  adivity  and  perceptivity  of  the  whole  could 
never  be  one  fimple  and  uncompounded  ac- 
tivity and  perceptivity  J  or  be  individual  to  it^ 
in  oppofition  to  the  parts :  but  contrarily,  the 
activity  and  perceptivity  of  each  part  would 
have  its  principle  of  individuality  iii  that  part^ 
in  oppofition  to  the 'whole -,   and  all  together, 
they  would  appear  various,  confufed,  and  di- 
vided; d.ndo^e  individual  living  being  could 
never  refult  from  them.  If  it  fhould  be  faid, 
that  the  adtivityand  perceptivity  of  each  part 
would  not  be  different  from  that  of  another-, 
it  is  as  if  we  fhould  fay,  the  fubjedts  of  inhefi- 
on  of  thefe  properties  would  not  be  different 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  that  thefe  parts  are 
but  one  and  the  fame  part,  or  that  the  foul  is 
not  made  up  of  parts,  or  is  indivifible. 

IX.  The 
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IX.  The  parts  of  a(5live,  perceptive  fub- 
itance,  if  it  could  have  any,  muft  be  alfo 
iidive  and  perceptive  from  this  confideration, 
that  to  fuppofe  it  otherwife  is  to  allow  that 
aBivity  and  perceptivity  may  refiilt  from  the 
joining  together  dead  inert  parts ;  which  is  the 
fame  contradidtion,  whether  we  allow  it  in 
material  or  immaterial  fubftance :  for  it  is  to 
make  the  effecft  perfe6ter  than  the  caufe,  by 
fuppofmg  perceptivity  and  fpontaneity  both 
of  motion  and  thought,  and  reafon  itfelf,  to 
arife  from  the  mere  addition^  ox  junBion^  of 
things  dead  and  inert,  to  other  things  equally 
dead  and  inert.  We  fliall  fee,  when  we  come 
^<7ain  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Locke' ^  fuper  added  pro- 
perty of  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion, 
that  it  could  have  no  fubjedof  inhefion,  be- 
fides  the  mere  jundion  of  dead  parts  to  dead 
parts :  but  xhzXJunBion  or  addition,  which 
is  itfelf  a  property,  fhould  be  the  fubjed:  of 
another  property,  is  againjft  fenfe  and  reafon. 
Therefore  again,  if  an  adive  perceptive  fub- 
ftance can  have  parts,  they  muft  of  neceftity 
be  adive  and  perceptive.  And  if  thefe  parts 
are  indivifible,  we  are  at  length  come  to  in- 
divifible  living  fubftances;  and  as  fuch,  not 

liable 
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liable  to  any  change  except  annihilation.  But 
he  who  contends,  that  living  fubflance  muft 
be  compounded  of  parts,  cannot  confiftently 
with  himfelf  be  fuppofed  to  flop  any  where, 
but  muft  rather  affert  that  thefe  parts  are  ftill 
divifible  into  other  parts:  in  which  cafe  he 
mufi:  likewife  fay  that  each  part,  in  any  di- 
vifion,  or  fubdivilion,  is  adive  and  perceptive, 
for  the  reafon  iuftnowaffigned,  viz.  becaufe 
otherwife  the  whole  could  not  be  adive  and 
perceptive.   This  would  be  to  multiply  liv- 
ing beings  endleily,  inftead  of  fhewing  that 
they  are  mortal  and  corruptible.   Nor  could 
he  maice  an  individual  living  foul  out  of  a 
compofition  of  thefe.      The  confcioufneiTes 
refulting  from  the  adivity  and  perceptivity 
of  each  part  would  be   various  and  infinite. 
From  what  is  already  faid,  we  cannot  be  at 
a  lofs  for  an  anfwer,  if  any  one  fhould  be 
fo  humourfom  as  to  fay,  that  adive  percep- 
tive fubftance  may  be  compounded  of  diffi- 
milar  parts,  fome  of  which  only  are  acflive, 
and  others  inert :  for  the  firfl:  fort  only,   fe- 
cluding  the  laff ,  would  be  adive  fubftance, 

X.  Thus  a  living  fubftance  made  up  of 
dead  parts  is  a  contradiction;    and  a  living 

fubftance 
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fubftance  made  up  of  living  parts,  is  not  one 
living  fubflance,  but  as  many  diftindt  living 
fubflances,  as  there  are  diftind  living  parts 
in  it.  And  indeed  this  compofition  and  di- 
vifibility  of  living  fubftance  muft  infer  the 
fame  confequences,  as  if  we  fuppofed  matter 
a  thinking  living  fubftance:  the  fame  mul- 
tiplicity, or  rather  infinite  variety  of  confci- 
oufnefs  and  perception,  muft  be  as  well  in 
the  one  cafe  as  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
only  falfe,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  our  confcioufnefs  and  perception, 
but  cannot  pofiibly  be  of  any  fervice  to  thofe 
who  aftert  the  foul's  mortality  j  for  fince  every 
part  muft  be  a  living  part  into  which  either 
fubftance,  be  it  matter  or  fpirit,  is  divifible, 
becaufe  a  living  whole  could  never  be  made 
up  out  of  any  number  of  dead  parts :  They 
muft  neceft'arily  of  courfe  by  this  fuppofed  di- 
vifibility,  multiply  living  beings  without  end, 
or  at  laft  ftop  at  indivifible  living  fubftances, 
which  are  liable  to  no  eftTential  alteration,  and 
can  never  ceafe  to  be  by  any  other  means 
than  annihilation.  And  from  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  parts  and  diviftbility  are  not  af- 
fed:ions  confiftent  with  adtive  perceptive 
fubftance,  which  muft  be  one,  and  fimple, 

without 
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without  compofition.  'Divifihiltty  is  fuch  an 
affection  of  fubftance,  as  fhews  on  the  one 
hand,  that  matter,  becaufe  divifible,  cannot 
think,  or  be  a  living  fubftancei  and  on  the 
other,  that  fpiritual  fubftance,  becaufe  think- 
ing, cannot  be  divifible,  or  have  parts. 

XI.  The  human  foul  then,  having  no  parts, 
muft  be  indiflbluble  in  its  nature,  by  any  thing 
that  hath  not  power  to  deftroy  or  annihilate 
it.  And  iince  it  hath  not  a  natural  tendency 
to  annihilation,  nor  a  power  to  annihilate  itfelf, 
nor  can  be  annihilated  by  any  being  finitely 
powerful  onlyi  without  an  immediate  ad:  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator  to  annihilate  it,  it 
miijl  endlejly  abide  an  aBive  perceptiije  fub- 
jlance^  ^without  either  fear  or  hopes  cf  dying 
through  all  etetmity.  Which  is,  in  other 
words,  to  be  immortal  as  to  the  agency  of 
all  natural,  or  fecond  caufesj  i.e.  naturally 
immortal.  And  this  is  the  immortality  which 
the  Atheift,  and  really  in  the  general  what 
all  men  infift  moft  upon.  We  infift  to  have 
it  proved  in  our  own  way  j  and  demand  that 
it  may  be  (hewn  immaterial,  fimple  and  un- 
compounded  in  its  nature,  as  a  pledge  and 
fecuri^y  that  it  is  never  to  die.     Lucretius 

places 
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places  the  mortality  of  it  in  its  being  materi- 
al; and  when  he  imagines  he  hath  proved 
that,  he  adds,  as  the  criterion  of  immortality, 
that  fuch  a  fubftance  mufi:  be  fimple  without 
parts,  becaufe  a  change  or  lofs  of  parts  is  the 
death  of  that  thing  f^J.  It  Is  true,  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul  is  a  fatisfying  pleafant 
contemplation,  efpecially  when  we  perceive 
that  it  is  impoffible  that  ever  matter  can  be- 
come a6live  or  percipient,  by  any  power,  or 
in  any  the  leaft  degree,  and  in  confequence 
of  this  difcovery  come  to  the  knowledge  of  fe- 
veral  other  moil  weighty  and  ufeful  truths : 
but  were  there  not  more  dire(5l  and  proper 
proofs,  the  endlefs  duration  of  the  human 
foul  would  remain  precarious.  The  Atheift 
artfully  feeks  the  leafl:  diredl  and  remoteft 
kind  of  proof ;     both   becaufe  he    thinks 

(g)  At  neqtie  tramferrl  fib'i  parteh^  nee  tribuivult, 
Immortale  quod  ejlquicquam :  nee  dijfiuere  h'llttm  j 
l^am  quodcunque  fiiis  jiiutatum  finibus  exit, 
Continuo  hoc  msrs  eft  illm  quodfult  ante. 

Lib.  3.  ver.  516. 
And  after  at  ver.  807.  he  fays, 

Praterea  quacunqtie  manent  aterna^  necejje  *J}, 
Jut  qmafunt  foUdo  cum  corpore^  refpuere  i£lus,-^-mmUL 
Jut  idea  durare  atatempoffc  per  omnem, 
Plagaru7n  quia  funt  expertia  ;  ficut  inane' Ji^ 
^odmamt  intaSlum^  nequeab  i^u frangitur  hihm, 

it 
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it  hardeft  to  be  given,  and  becaufe,   when 
given,   it  proves  not  enough i   for  if  that  on- 
ly could  be  given,  he  would  not  want  other 
fubterfuges,   the  laft  of  which  I  Ihall  endea- 
vour to  prevent  in  the  next  fedlion.  Indeed 
the  necelTary  perfections  of  the  Deity,  which 
ftand  engaged  for,   and  demand  our  appear- 
ance in  a  fecond  period;    and  the  nature  of 
our  rational  pleafures  and  defires,  which  fhew 
that  we  were  defigned  by  an  infinitely  ratio- 
nal being  for  endlefs  exiftence,  are  the  things 
that  give  the   fandlion  of  demonftration  to 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  No  very  great 
flrefs  could  elfe  be  laid  upon  the  fimplicity 
or  divifibility  of  its  fubftance ;    lince  furely 
we  may  fay,  it  would  be  as  eafy  for  Omnipo- 
tence to  deftroy  a  limple  fubftance,  as  for  fe- 
cond caufes  to  diflblve  a  compounded  one. 
Let  it  be  confidered,  that  immateriality  is  as 
certainly  competent  to  the  fouls  of  brutes,  as 
of  men :  but  the  arguments  proving  the  laft 
immortal,  from  the  rational  nature,  and  the 
neceffary  perfections  of  the  Deity,  are  altoge- 
ther incompetent  to  them.  And  it  hath  been 
theconftant  endeavour  of  the  Sceptic  to  (hew 
a  parity,  and  run  a  parallel,  between  thefe 
Vol.  I.  R  two 
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two  rpecies  (h).    Befides,   from  what  hath 
been  faid  in  the  laft  fedion,  it  is  plain,  that 

even 

(h)  And  many  good  men  (as  was  faid  in  the  end  of 
the  laft  fe6lion)  are  needlefly  terrified  left  every  thing 
fliould  not  be  difi'erent  in  thefe  two  fpecies  j  hence  they 
fight  againft  the  im-materiality  of  brute-fouls,  as  the  moji 
dreadful  ■phcemmenon  philofophy  could  difcover.  Thus  a 
learned  and  pious  Author  (fee  the  Book  called  The  proce- 
dure^ extent^  and  limits  of  humanTJnderJianding^  p.  173, 
174.)  fays,  "  They  who  hold  fenfitive  perception  in 
"  brutes  to  be  an  argument  of  the  immateriality  of  their 
*'  fouls,  find  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  allowing 
'*  thofe  fouls  to  be  naturally  immortal  likewife:  and  they 
*'  are  fo  embarrafled  in  thinking  how  to  difpofe  of  thofe 
*'  irrational  immortal  fouls  after  the  diftblution  of  their 
'*  bodies,  and  what  fort  of  immortality  to  conceive  for 
*'  them,  that  they  imagine  them  all  to  return  to  the  great 
"  foulor  fpirit  of  the  world  i  or  by  a  metempfychofis  to 
*'  pafs  into  the  bodies  of  fucceeding  animals ;  and  then 
"  when  they  have  done  their  v/ork,  at  the  end  of  the 
*'  world,  they  are  to  be  difcharged  out  of  being,  and  a- 
*'  gain  reduced  to  their  primitive  nothing."  Let  me  afk, 
if  this  be  a  good  argument,  thatwe  are  notto  allow  brutes 
to  be  a61:uated  by  an  immaterial  fubftance  (though  reafon 
evinces  it) ,  becaufe  we  cannot  tell  how  the  Creator  difpofes 
of  thefe  fouls,  after  the  difTolution  of  their  bodies?  Why 
jhould any  ?nan  e7nbarrafs  hi'mfclf  about  this?  Cannot  the 
thing  be  done  without  his  contrivance  ?  Or  when  their  lit- 
tle bodies  were  formed  with  fuch  inexprellibleartand  pow- 
er, was  this  point  left  to  the  determination  of  Philofo- 

phers  ? 
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even  compounded,   or   material  fubftances, 
are  not  diflblved,  and  much  lefs  could  they 

be 
J)hers  ?  Here  it  is  forgot  that  by  natural  immortality,  no 
more  can  be  meant,  than  that  a  being  fhould  exift  as 
long  as  God  doth  not  extinguifh  it ;  or  as  long  as  he  fup- 
ports  and  preferves  it:  and  thus  there's  no  being  but  what 
\s  naturally  immortal.  Even  our  bodies  might  be  thus 
immortal,  God  fo  willing  it.  Nay,  otherwife  there  is 
no  being  at  all  but  what  is  naturally  mortal.  By  natural 
immortality  cannot  be  meant  that  any  being  of  itfelf, 
and  abftradling  from  the  will  and  concurrence  of  God, 
would  remain  for  ever.  No  being  is  thus  immortal. 
How  abfurd  is  it,  when  all  immortality  is  founded  on  the 
will  and  defign  of  God,  to  feek  for  a  demonftration  of 
it  in  the  nature  of  the  created  being  itfelf! 

The  Author  continues,  "  Butif  thefe  fouls  are  once 
*'  granted  to  be  immaterial,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
*'  that  they  ihould  not  naturally  have  the  fame  immor- 
*'  tality  with  thofe  which  are  human;  fince  we  cannot 
*'  with  any  fenfe  or  confifl-ency  diftinguifh  two  diffe- 
**  rentkinds  of  immortalityfor  created  fpirits.  If  the  foul 
**  of  brutes  is  immortal,  that  cannot,  when  feparated, 
**  be  thought  to  remain  altogether  inaftate  of  utter  in- 
*'  activity  and  infenfibility,  which  communicated  fenfe 
**  and  activity  to  matter  while  in  conjun6lIon  with  it. 
''  And  if  fo,  they  muft  be  fenfible  of  happinefs  or  mife^ 
*'  ry ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  liable  to  rewards  and  punifh- 
*'  ments  as  eternal  as  their  fouls."  Here  let  me  obferve, 
that  the  human  foid  being  rational,  arj,  the  brute  foul  not, 
the  one  a  moral  agent,  and  the  other  not,  is  the  foundation 

R    2  of 
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be  deflroyed,  without  the  immediate  power 

of  God:  znd  ?2atural  agency,  or  the  natural 

powers 
of  a  very  confiftent  and  folid  dlftinftion,  I  conceive,  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  as  to  immortality ;  fo  far  is 
it  from  being  utterly  inconceiveable !  Here  immortality 
feems  wholly  founded  upon  immateriality,  which  is  ex- 
tremely wrong.  Befides,  an  agent  not  moral,  though 
capable  of  pleafure  or  pain,  is  not  capable  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  by  the  very  terms,  I  fuppofe.  Mereover, 
brutes  have  not  the  nobleft  kind  of  adivity,  even  here, 
in  a  ftate  of  unions  viz.  the  command  over  their  paft 
perceptions ;  and  fo  this  Author  cannot  argue  for  that 
fpecies  of  adivity  in  their  foul  when  feparated.  That 
which  communicated  adivity  to  matter  when  in  con- 
junction with  it,  cannot  indeed  be  utterly,  nor  any  way, 
inadlive,  when  feparated  from  it.  But  if  this  be  fo  with 
refpc6l  to  the  brute  foul  j  why  is  it  all  along  faid  with 
refpeil  to  the  human  foul  by  this  Author,  that  thought 
and  perception  is  the  joint  aStion  of  matter  and  Jpirit  in 
ejfential  union,  as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it  ?  He  who  al- 
lows thought  to  be  the  adion,  or  efFe(5l  of  matter  (though 
but  as  a  partial  caufe,  or  co-efficient)  will  hardly  be  able 
to  prove  the  neceflary  adlivity  of  feparate  fpirits.  He 
concludes,  "  What  heightens  the  abfurdity  of  this  way 
"  of  thinking  is,  that  in  imagining  the  fouls  of  brutes 
*'  to  be  immaterial,  men  muft  necefTarily  diftinguifh  a 
"  great  variety  of  them  both  in  nature  and  degree ;  one 
* '  fort  for  birds,  another  for  beafts,  and  another  for  fifties. 
*'  And  thefemuitbe  all  fubdivided  again  into  very  dif- 
*'  ferent  fpecies  of  immaterial  fouls,  according  to  the 

"  different 
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powers  of  matter,    is   (like  chance)   only  a 
name  for  our  ignorance,  or  at  leaft  for  our 

inat- 
*'  dIfFerent  forts  there  are  under  each  of  thefe  general 
*'  heads.  Nay,  every  fly  and  infed  muft  on  this  fup- 
**  pofition  have  fome  fort  of  immaterial  foul,  evendow^n 
**  to  the  cheefe-mite ;  and  what  is  yet  more  abfurd  is, 
*'  that  there  mufl:  be  an  infinite  variety  of  immortalities 
*'  imagined  to  fuit  the  rank  and  condition  of  every  in- 
*'  dividual,  living,  fenfible  creature."  No  certainly 
(fay  I)  not  one  fpecies  of  immortality  needs  be  ima- 
gined, but  all  left  to  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor, who,  as  hath  been  obferved  before,  doth  not  dif- 
dain  to  manifeft  the  wonders  of  his  knowledge  and  pow- 
er in  the  narrow  bounds*  of  thefe  infe£l-bodies,  nay,  to 
actuate  their  furprlzing  mechanifm  continually.  We  are 
not  fo  much  as  certain  of  their  immortality  j  for  the  im- 
materiality, from  which  it  is  here  inferred,  is  not  conclu- 
five ;  unlefs  this  Author  fhews  how.  And  when  he  hath 
done  that,  he  will  have  done  no  harm  to  philofophy.  Laft- 
ly,  why  is  the  abfurdity  fo  much  heightened  by  different 
fpecies  of  immaterial  fouls,  more  than  by  different  fpecies 
of  material  bodies  ?  There  is  really  no  abfurdity  here  but 
this,  that  we  chalk  out  a  method  for  Omnipotence ;  and 
then  reckon  every  deviation  from  that  method  abfurd  : 
and  fo,  if  matter  of  faft  did  not  convince  us,  we  might 
prove  the  exiftence  of  fo  many  different  fpecies  of  ma- 
terial bodies  impoflible.  What  is  here  faid  to  heighten 
the  abfurdity,  vix.  that  men  muftdiftinguilh  a  great  va- 
riety of  immaterial  fools  both  in  nature  and  degree, 
for  infedsj  fifties,  birds  and  bealla,  ought  rather  per- 
R  3  haps 
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inattention.   If  then,  without  his  aft,  a  hair 
could  not  fall  from  our  head,  which  is  true 

in 

haps  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  beauty  of  the 
creation,  and  that  which  fhews  the  r'lfing  fcale  of  imma- 
terial beings  maintained.  It  would  be  a  wide  gap,  if  there 
were  nothing  between  dead  matter  and  the  human  foul', 
when  we  fee  fuch  z  gradation  of  workmanftiip  and  per- 
fection maintained  from  rude,  unformed  earth,  through 
all  the  fpecies  of  plants  and  animals,  up  to  the  human  bo- 
dy. And  fince  the  fcale  of  immaterial  Beings  is  thus  carri- 
ed up  to  the  human  foul,  it  cannot  certainly  end  there. 
Another  late  Auihor,  I  think,  fpeaks  more  rationally 

(Dr.  Thomas  Burnet's  Demori/iration,  ^c.  p.  92.) 

"  Hence,  fa)  s  he,  it  will  follow,  by  neceflary  confe- 
*'  quence,  that  every  rational,  fenfible,  and  living  crea- 
"  ture  mufl  be  endued  with  fome  immaterial  principle, 
"  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  their  rational,  fenfible,  or 
"  animal  operations,  ^c."  And  below,--"  Thus  much 
"  we  may  fay  with  fafety,  that  it  is  not  inconfiftent 
*■'  with  reafon,  that  there  may  be  feveral  degrees  and 
.  "  ordersof  immaterial  beings,  with  different  powers  and 
"  faculties,  according  to  their  different  endsj  and  that 
^'  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  made  to  aCtuate  bodies,  may  be 
"  put  into  different  bodies,  according  to  their  different 
*'  capacities;  and  when  the  immaterial  beings  are  fepa- 
*'  rated  from  thefe  bodies,  fo  that  the  bodies  are  dead, 
"  it  is  not  inconfiflent  to  imagine,  that  they  may  tranf- 
"  migrate  into  other  bodies,  and  when  they  have  finifhed 
**  that  courfe  they  were  made  for,  they  may  either  at 
"  laff  be  annihilated,  or  ii  they  are  capable  of  any  re- 
ward. 
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in  a  literal  and  phyfical  fenfej  our  fouls,  tho' 
compounded,  muft  endure  for  ever,  without 
his  ad:  to  diflblve  them. 

*'  ward,  God  may  have  provided  proper  recompences 
*'  for  them,  according  to  their  feveral  natures  and  capa- 
*'  cities.  There  is  nothing  in  rll  this  but  what  is  rea- 
*'  fonable."  Now  if  even  we  can  conceive  more  ways 
poflible,  and  not  inconnftent,  how  they  may  be  difpofed 
of  i  where  is  the  abfurdity  confeque'nt  upon  allowing 
them  to  be  immaterial !  Though^  as  this  laft  Author  well 
obferves  a  little  before,  it  is  none,  of  our  biifmefs  to  deter- 
mine what  becomes  of  them  after  death. 

We  fhould  never  diflemble  any  truth  for  fear  of  its 
confequences.  It  is  dire6lly  impoflible  that  truth  fhould 
have  any  bad  confequences.  The  things  we  are  afraid 
of  may  be  but  our  own  particular  prejudices  j  and  I 
think  it  is  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  with  refpecl  to  the  im- 
materiality of  the  brute  foul.  Befides,  if  we  deny  thefe 
to  be  immaterial,  we  deny  the  mofl  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  immateriahty  of  the  human  foul,  taken 
from  the  neceflary  inactivity  of  matter.  And  thus  this 
learned  and  pious  Author,  while  he  ij  zealous  to  efta- 
blifli  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  becaufe  of  its  being 
immaterial,  goes  in  cfFecl  a  great  way  to  deny  that  very 
immateriality  ;  and  thus  feems  to  defeat  his  ov/n  iefign. 
The  Sceptic,  though  he  is  never  confiltent  with  hini- 
felf,  is  yet  very  clear-fightcd  to  difcover  thefe  incon- 
iiftencies  in  his  Adverfaries  j  and  fails  not  to  improve 
them  to  his  own  purpofes. 

R  4.  SECT 
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SECT.  IV. 

T'hat  the  foul  after  death  is  not  in  a 
flate  of  infenfihility  ^    torpor^    or 
deadftefs ;  but  muft  fill  remain  an 
a&ive  living  beings  when  feparated 
from  the  body,     'The  controverfy  be- 
tween Mr.  Locke,  and  his  adver- 
faries  confderedy  whether  the  foul 
thinks  always^  &c. 

WE  fhallflill  fee  farther  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  foul,  and  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  deal  with  iceptical  objedions;  if 
we  next  examine,  whether  it  is  necefTarily 
active  and  perceptive,  fo  that  acftivity  and  per- 
ceptivity are  infeparable  from  it.  This  hath 
been  afferted  above,  at  N°  7.  of  the  lafl:  fec- 
tion,  where  the  argument  in  part  depends 
on  the  proof  of  it:  and  though  it  is  but  the 
juft  confequence  of  what  is  already  faid;  yet 
fince  we  oftener  refled  upon  the  feeming 
ftate  of  inadtivity  and  imperceptivity,  which 
the  foul  is  fucceflively  thrown  into,  while 
joined  to  the  body,    and  rather  draw  our 

guefles 
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guefTes  about  its  power  and  life  in  a  ftate  of 
feparation,  from  thefe,  and  conclude  from 
juft  reafoning  concerning  the  nature  of  fuch 
a  fubftance;  it  will  be  neceilary  to  be  parti- 
cular in  this  point.  And  left  an  ambiguous 
ufe  of  words,  not  importing  precifely  the 
fame  thing,  fliould  perplex  this  matter,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  by  aBivity  and  percept 
tivity,  can  only  properly  be  meant,  a  power 
of  ad:ing  and  a  capacity  of  perceiving,  (or 
let  both  thefe  be  called  fometimes  powers,  to 
fave  words)  j  and  by  being  active  and  per- 
ceptive, is  meant  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers, 
or  real  action  and  perception  :  though  per- 
haps this  diftindion  hath  not  been  exadlly 
obferved  before,  where  it  was  conceived  no- 
thing depended  upon  it.  And  firft  let  us 
confider,  whether  the  foul  hath  the  pow- 
ers themfelves,  in  a  flate  of  feparation  ; 
and,  if  it  hath,  whether  it  then  exercifes 
them ;  and  laftly,  whether  it  neceflarily  ex- 
ercifes them  then,  or  cannot  be  not-aSlroe 
and  not-percipient^  fo  to  fpeak,  when  ei- 
ther entirely  feparated  from  matter,  or  join- 
ed to  a  fyflem  of  matter  always  rightly 
difpofed. 

II.  Now 
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II.  Now  that  a  fubHance  having  the  power 
of  adtion,  while  joined  to  another  dead  lub- 
ftance,  as  the  foul  hath  while  joined  to  the 
body,  by  what  is  fa  id,  feft.  2.  fhould  only 
have  this  power  while  joined  to  that  dead 
fubftance,  and  be  deprived  of  it  when  fepa- 
rated  from  that,  includes  this  plain  contra- 
diction, that  a  fubjflance  having  (feparately) 
no  power  to  ad:,  by  being  joined  to  another 
fubftance,havingalfonopov^ertoad,  (which 
is  true  of  the  body  univerfally)  acquires  a 
power  of  adlion,  and  exercifes  that  power. 
Which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay  that  this 
power  is  an  effe6l,  and  yet  of  nothing  ;  Jor 
the  uniting  together  of  two  powerlefs  fubjiances 
can  never  be  the  caufe  oj  this  power.  It  will 
be  needlefs  to  reply,  that  two  inactive  forts 
of  matter,  or  liquors,  by  being  united,  or 
mixed,  will  ad,  flir,  or  ferment  -,  fince  it 
hath  been  fhewn  above,  (fe6i.  i .  N°  1 4,  15, 
^c.  and  fe5i.  2.  N°  3,  4,  5,  &c.)  that  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  are  the  efFcd  of  fome- 
thing  not  matter,  an  immaterial  power  im- 
mediately imprefled.  The  mutual  adion  of 
the  particles  on  each  other  in  all  fuch  in- 
ftances,  fliews  their  inertnefs,  or  refiftance  to 

a  change 
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a  change  of  ftate,  and  an  inert  aBivc  particle 
of  matter  is  a  glaring  contradidion.  Beiides 
;'  that  in  all  fuch  cafes,  a  prodigious  force  is 
exerted  by  the  leaft  particles,  which  is  di- 
rectly againll  the  poillbility  of  their  being  the 
mechanical  caufe  of  fuch  force  themfelves, 
as  hath  at  large  been  fliewn  (a).     Befides, 

there 

{a)  Let  the  following  inftances  be  confidered  in  this 
light  (Sir  //;  Newton's  Opticks^  p.  352.)  "  And  when 
"  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  poured  fucceffively  into  the 
"  fame  veflel   grow  very  hot  in  the  mixing,  does  not 
*'  this  heat  argue  a  great  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  li- 
*'  quors  ?  And  does  not  this  motion  argue  that  the  parts 
'*  of  the  two  liquors  in  mixing  coalefce  with  violence, 
*'  and  by  confequence  rufli  towards  one  another  with 
"  an  accelerated  motion  ?  And  when  Aqua  fortis  or 
"  fpirit  of  vitriol  poured  upon  filings  of  iron,  diflblves 
"  the  filings  with  a  great  heat  and  ebullition,  is  not 
*'  this  heat  and  ebullition  efte£led  by  a  ^'iolent  motion 
"  of  the  parts,  and  does  not  that  motion  argue  that  the 
*'  acid  parts  of  the  liquor  rufh  towards  the  parts  of 
"  the  metal  with  violence,  and  run  forcibly  into   its 
*'  pores,  till  they  get  between  its  outmoft  particles,  and 
*'  the  main  mafs  of  the  metal,  and  furrounding  thofe 
**  particles  loofen  them  from  the  main  mafs,  and  fet 
"  them  at  liberty  to  float  ofF  into  the  water?"  To 
read  this  lively  defcription,  it  would  appear  that  thefe 
[mail  particles  fet  about  their  work,  like  fo  many  lit- 
tle engineers^  and   demolifh  one  of  the  hardeft  metsffs 
we  know,  which  the  grinding  between  folid  rocks  could 

nevei" 
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there  is  no  arguing  for  the  poffibility  of  a 
contradidlion,  fuch  as  that  two  powerlefsfub- 
fiances  Jhould  beget  power  between  them  by  be- 
ing united.  If  two  fubftances,  both  without 
power  by  fuppolition,  when  feparate,  fhould, 
by  their  union,  beget  power,  it  would  be  no 
longer  impoffible  for  matter  to  think ;  for  the 
inadtive  parts  of  the  fame  fubftance  might  as 
well  become  adive  by  being  joined,  as  two 
different  fubftances  both  inactive.  It  is  the 
want  of  power  in  the  things  themfelves  that 
makes  the  contradidlion,  not  their  diverfity. 
How  furprifing  then  is  our  general  prejudice 
and  inattention !  Though  power  is  the  per- 
fedefl:  and  mofi:  precious  thing  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  could  be  a  caufe  without  it,  no- 
thing could  make  up  the  lofs  of  it,  if  it  were 
deficient ;  yet  we  think  nothing  eafier  to  be 
found,  or  to  be  fupplied  !  We  allow,  for  in- 

never  perform.  It  is  even  obvious  to  common  fenfe, 
whatever  hath  been  thought  hitherto,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  this  fhould  be  the  efFedl  of  fluggifh  things,  imper- 
ceptible for  their  littlenefs,  without  an  immaterial  pow- 
er exerted  in  them.  If  they  perform  this  by  moment  or 
force  it  is  plain  they  refift  the  impreffion  of  it  :  if  they 
are  attracted  at  a  diftance,  it  is  the  demonftrable  efFecS  of 
immaterial  power.  See  the  laft  part  of  the  note  (x)  N*' 
[I.  fedt,  2. 

fiance. 
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fiance,  that  two  dead  fubftances  may  pro- 
create this  eflence  of  nature  (fo  to  call  it)  be- 
tween them!  And  what  wonder  is  it  then 
if  we  turn  Atheifts  and  Sceptics ;  commit- 
ting fuch  an  outragious  violence  on  our  rea- 
fon  ;  on  truth !  It  is  what  is  called  a  circle  in 
reafoning,  and  a  circle  of  caufation,  to  make 
the  body,  that  lives  by  the  foul,  the  caufe  of 
life  to  the  foul  [b) :  and  it  is  no  lefs  an  ab- 
furdity  to  make  them  mutually  the  caufe  of 
life  and  thought  to  each  other.  Wherefore 
we  muft  fay,  that  the  foul  hath  the  power 
of  addon,  when  not  united  to  the  body  3  or 
after  it  is  feparated  from  it. 

III.  This  truth  may  be  alfo  made  appear 
thus.  Since  it  hath  been  fhewn  that  matter 
is  a  dead  fubftance  in  all  refpedrs,  it  follows 
that  immaterial  fubflance,  or  the  foul,  is  the 

(b)  This  argument  is  fet  in  a  fair  and  true  light,  by 
Cyrus  in  his  dying  fpeech  to  his  fons,  (apud  Xenoph.) 

Ot/Ioi  tyuye,  u  'sra'ion;,  (fays  he)  a^e  t^to  -nrwTroiE  ETrEio-Sjjc,  wj  n 
^v^j'^  'iu;  f^iv  M  In  Snjlw  (TiO^ciii  r,,  ^r,'  crxv  oi  Tara  aVaMatyi;, 
T£-J»»)XS!'.  Ofu  ya,^  oT»  Ta  ScriTa  cufAxlot,,  o(7o»  aj  \y  aCroTq  X,i°' 
VQv  59  J)  •^vy(^'n,  ^uvroc  CTap'p^elat'  tiUyt  oVw?  ol(pfm  I'rcn  ^  •4'i'X''* 
t'2riidcx.ii  TH  u(Pfovo<;  erufjuciioi  ^tp^a  ysyr'iat,  tidi  TuZro  weTrs »0"^a». 

Tov  iIkI<;  uvtIv  Ji/at.  x.  T.  >..  Both  thcfc  arguments  ought 
to  be  got  by  heart.  The  whole  fpeech  is  divine.         o^j/y 
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only  thing  in  us  that  hath  aftive  power.  And 
lince  it  hath  adive  power,  that  power  muft 
inhere  in  it,  as  in  its  rubjed:^  or  the  power 
mull:  belong  to  the  foul,  as  a  property  of  its 
nature,  Itcanno.*;  belong  to  the  foul  as  a  mere 
accident ;  for  (once  more)  power  cannot  be 
produced  by  accident,  (or  a  being  cannot  be 
endued  with  power  by  accident  i)  otherwife 
we  (hall  never  be  able  to  flop  anywhere;  all 
power  might  be  thus  produced  by  accident, 
and  we  muft  give  up  iht  principles  ofreajon- 
i?ig.  And  lince  aBive  power  m.uft  belong  to 
the  foul,  as  a  property  of  its  nature,  that  pro- 
perty cannot  be  feparated  from  it;  without 
deflroying  its  nature  altogether.  For  certain- 
ly power  is  the  greatefl:  perfedion  of  any  be- 
ing, as  the  want  of  power  is  the  greateft  im- 
perfedtion.  And  a  being  cannot  be  deprived 
of  the  greateft  perfection  of  its  nature,  with- 
out having  its  nature  altogether  dellroyed. 
Thus  acflive  power  could  no  more  be  fepara- 
ted from  the  foul,  without  an  a6t  of  Omni- 
potence to  dellroy  its  nature,  than  folidity  (or 
inaSlivity)  could  be  feparated  from  mat- 
ter, without  an  ad:  of  Omnipotence  to  de- 
stroy the  nature  of  matter.  And  a  man 
cannot   demand  a   ftronger  proof  of  this 

point 
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point  in  reafon  and  philofophy;  for  we  can- 
not go  beyond  the  natures  of  things -y  or  be- 
yond that  power  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
natures  of  things,  without  demanding  that 
the  foul  iifelf  fnould  be  independent.  All 
that  men  want  is  to  be  (atisfied  that  power  be- 
lon;5S  .0  ihe  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  in  op- 
poiition  to  its  belonging  to  matter.  And  in- 
deed it  is  abfoliuely  neceiTary  that,  as  one 
fpecies  of  fubftance  [matter]  is  utterly  inac- 
tive, by  us  nature  and  conftitution  j  fo  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  it  [fpirit]  (hould  have  activity 
and  power,  by  its  nature  and  conftitution. 
This,  I  fay,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  other- 
wife  we  fDOiildmake  acfivity  and  power  a  tnere 
accident  in  nature ^  which  is  prodigioully  ab- 
furd.  Wherefore  we  mull  fay  (as  before) 
that  the  foul  hath  the  power  of  adtion, 
when  not  united  to  the  body  -,  or  after  it  is 
feparated  from  it. 

IV.  If  the  foul  hath  the  power  of  a<5lion 
when  not  united  co  the  body,  it  mufl  certain- 
ly have  the  capacity  of  perceiving  then  alfo  : 
for  to  be  ad:ve,  without  being  percipient  of 
the  a6lion,  is  to  be  active,  not  from  an  inter- 
nal prijiciple^  or  the  power  of  adion,  but 
from  ?necha?iical  necejjity^  impofed  by  fome- 

thing 
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thing  from  without.  To  be  a(5llve  implies 
the  will  to  a£l.  If  any  thing  ads  without  will- 
ing the  adtlon,  it  either  adts  againfl:  its  will, 
and  then  it  is  a  percipient  confcious  being  ; 
though  rather  forced  than  willing,  in  this  cafe: 
or  if  it  cannot  have  will  either  for  or  againfl 
thead:ion,it  is  2i  mechanical  injlrument  of  ac- 
tion only,  and  no  agent.  Indeed  adivity  im- 
ports to  be  living,  and  life  without  perception 
is  not  to  be  conceived  :  fo  that  acftivlty  in- 
cludes perceptivity  in  itfelf  ;  and  whatever 
necefilty  there  is  for  the  foul's  being  adtive  in 
a  feparate  flate,  the  fame  there  is  alfo  for  its 
being  percipient  then  (c). 

(c)  We  fee  fome  inferior  creatures,  tliat  do  not  change 
place,  almoft  quite  divefted  of  a£live  power,  whofe  per- 
ception is  yet  indefinent.  And  if  we  will  reafon  from 
our  own  experience,  our  aftive  power  is  much  more  li- 
able to  be  impaired,  than  our  perceptive  capacity.  If  we 
cannot  have  a6tivity  or  lay  it  afide  at  our  pleafure,  as 
•will  ftill  appear  more  plain  in  going  on  ;  common  fenfe 
dilates  to  us,  that  it  is  ftill  lefs  in  our  power  to  have  a 
capacity  or  lay  it  afide,  at  pleafure.  Perception  is  often 
more  intenfe,  or  heightened,  where  the  a6live  power  is 
weakened,  with  refpeft  to  our  bodies ;  and  becaufe  it  is 
weakened,  as  in  a  gouty  limb.  In  ftiort,  the  very  low- 
eft  kind  of  life  feenis  to  confift  in  the  perceptive  capacity : 
fo  that  we  can  never  imagine  this  removed  from  a  living 
being.  Thefe  feveral  confiderations  may  help  us  to  o- 
vercome  our  prejudices  in  this  particular. 

1  V.  But 
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V.  Bat  farther,  if  the  foul  hath  the  power 
of  a(5lionin  a  ftate  of  feparation,  we  muft  fay 
that  it  hath  lialways^  and  without  interrup- 
tion^ fincc  it  hath  it  in  itfelf\  and  indepen- 
dent of  matter:  nor  can  any  theleaft  fhadow 
of  reafon  be  conceived,  why  it  fhould  have 
it  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  j  or  become 
endued  with  the  power  of  action  by  fits  and 
ftarts.  And  indeed,  though  the  exercife  of 
the  powers  of  activity  and  perceptivity  may 
be  frequently  interrupted,  by  the  indifpofition 
of  the  body,  with  which  the  foul  is  clofely 
united;  yet  it  is  impoffible  that  itihould  ata« 
ny  time  be  without  the  powers  themfehes^  even 
in  a  ftate  of  union  with  the  bodyj  or  fo  be, 
at  any  time,  that  it  could  not  adland  perceive, 
if  the  indifpofition  of  the  body  were  taken  off: 
for  that  is  meant  by  having  the  power,  but 
:not  the  exercife  of  it.  However,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  it  were  fo.  If  the  foul  at  anytime, 
while  it  is  united  to  matter,  were  in  a  ftate 
of  total  inadtivity  and  imperceptivity,  it  would 
be  in  a  ftate  of  deadnefs^  as  much  as  matter 
ufelf,  which  never  had,  and  never  can  have 
thefe  powers;  and  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
it  to  recover  itfelf  out  of  fuch  a  ftate ;  juft  as 
Vol.  I.  S  it 
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It  is  impoffible  for  any  thing -that  never  had 
life  to  make  itfelf  living.  If  it  could  reco- 
ver itfelf,  it  muft  be  by  an  ad:  of  the  will^ 
i.  e.  it  muft  will  its  ov^^n  recovery  i  but  this  is 
plainly  contradidory  ;  for  that  v^ould  infef 
that  it  was  previoufly  recovered,  fince  it  had 
the  power  of  willing,  that  is  of  a<5tion.  Nor 
could  it  recover  itfelf  without  an  a£tof  the 
willi  for  recovering  itfelf  by  the  terms,  ought 
to  be  its  own  adl:  but  to  ad:  without  willing 
the  adion,  is  not  to  ad,  as  was  fhewn  juft  now* 
In  a  word,  to  recover  itfelf,  is  to  exert  the 
power  it  is  fuppofed  to  want.  And  as  it  could 
Hot  recover  itfelf  from  this  ftate  of  deadnefs, 
fo  neither  could  it  be  recovered  from  it  by  the 
dead  matter  of  the  body,  which  is  the  only  re- 
fuge our  prejudices  can  have  recourfe  to,  for 
kindling  up  new  life  in  the  foul.  This  would 
be  ftill  to  incur  the  former  contradiction  of 
fuppoiing  two  poiverlefs  fubflances  to  procreate 
between  them  the  power  of  aBion.  It  is  in  it* 
felf  the  moft  exprefs  contradidion,  that  one 
dead  fubftance  fhould  make  another  dead  fub- 
ftance  living.  And  there  is  no  other  caufe 
here  comes  in  queftion,  on  the  Sceptic's  fup^* 
polition,  befides  tv/o  dead  fubftances.  To 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  creating  power ^  to  refur- 

4  '  ^^% 
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hifli  the  foul  with  life,  would  be  to  give  up 
his  plea.  Every  thing  tou ft  be  contrary  then 
to  what  he  Gdntiertdsfor.  If  then  at  anytime 
the  foul,  while  united  to  matterj  were  in  a 
ftate  of /!/?£?/ inadlivity  and  imperceptivity,  \i 
would  be  in  a'  ftate  q^ final  ina6{:ivity  and  im- 
perceptivity,  and  the  creature  would  be  dead 
in  all  fenfes.  Therefore  we  hiuft  fay  that  in 
the  time  of  the  deepeftlleep,  or  the  greateft 
bodilyindifpofition,  the  foul  retains'the  pow- 
ers of  action  and  perception  as  much  as  when 
it  exercifes  them,  or  is  really  active  and  per- 
cipient; And  if  this  be  fo  while  the  foul  is 
united  to  dead  matter,  which  fofai:  afFedsitj 
as  to  impede  the  d:^erGife  of  thefe  pb^^"eF$  -'  \t 
rnuft  be  fo  a  fortiori^  in  a  ftate  of  feparatioru 
Wherefore,  as  before  we  were  forced  t-^ 
Own  that  adiivity  and  perceptivity  belonged 
bnly  to  immaterial  fubftance-  fo  now  w6 
tnuft  own  that  they  belong  alwtiys  to  if^  ot 
are  infepar able  from  it, 

VI.  Since  the  foul  hath  thfef'jybw'er  of  ac* 
livtty,  and  the  capacity 'of  pereej^tivity,  in  a 
ftate  of  feparation  from  matter,  it  rnufl  alfo 
eiercife  that  power,  or  be  really  active,  and 
tfeilly percipient  in  that  ftate.  For  firft,  as  to 
*■  S  2  a^rdtj  3 
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aBivity  j  to  give  the  foul  a  power  of  adlioft 
always,  and  to  deny  it  the  exercife  of  that 
power  always,  unlefs  it  be  united  to  dead 
matter,  is  to  deny  it  the  power  of  adtion>  un- 
lefs it  be  thus  united  to  dead  matter;  which 
is  to  make  this  power  the  efFedt  of  its  being 
united  to  dead  matter  ;  or  clfe  it  is  trifling 
about  words,  to  give  it  the  power  of  adion, 
and  yet  make  it  want  another  power  to  exer- 
cife that  power.  At  that  rate,  it  muft  have 
a  third  power  to  exercife  the  fecond ;  and  fo 
on.  If  it  hath  the  power  in  a  flate  of  fepa- 
ration,  but  never  exerts  any  adlion;  it  muft 
be  either  from  defedt  of  power,  or  defedt  of 
wilL  To  fay  that  it  is  from  dcfe<5l  of  power, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  it  hath  been 
(hewn  to  have  it  always.  If  it  be  faid,  that 
it  doth  not  exercife  the  power  for  want  of 
will,  it  muft  W// the  not exercifing  it;  which 
is  alfo  a  contradidion  in  terms :  for  this 
very  willing  (or  rather  nilling)  is  exercifing 
it;  flnce  to  i^;/// implies  both  adlion  and  per- 
ception. And  it  cannot  be  faid  that  it  doth 
not  will  at  all,  for  or  againft  the  exercifing 
it :  for  a  being  that  doth  not  exert  an  a<ftion, 
and  yet  hath  the  power  at  all  times,  muft  be 
free  to  exert  it,  or  not.  But  that  a  free  being 

fhouid 
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ifhould  do  one  of  two  things,  about  which 
its  freedom  is  converfant,  without  an  adl  of 
the  will,  is  againfl  the  nature  of  freedom. 
Exercifing  freedom  without  willing,  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  exercifing  it  mechanically, 
necelTarily,  or  without  freedom  ;  which  is 
contradi(flory.  Wherefore  the  foul  really 
ads,  fometimes  at  leaft,  in  a  ftate  of  fepara- 
tion,  as  was  afferted.  As  to  the  capacity  of 
perceivings  the  conclufion  is  dill  more  plain. 
We  have  this  capacity  at  all  times  j  and  are 
really  percipient  fometimes,  becaufe  adive. 
In  perceiving  we  are  purely  neceiTary  and 
paflive,  or  it  is  not  in  a  living  being's  power 
to  become  impercipient  at  pleafure  ^  more 
than  to  become  dead  at  pleafure  j  perception 
is  the  very  lowefl  flate  of  living.  Wherefore 
(abftradling  from  all  impediments  and  ob- 
ftrudions,  which  are  removed  in  a  ftate  of 
.reparation)  we  cannot  conceive  perceptivity 
to  confift  in  the  bare  capacity ,  without  the 
creature's  being  actually  and  indefmently  per- 
cipient. 

VII.  Farther  therefore,  the  foul  not  only 

a6ls  and  perceives  fometimes,  in  a  ftate  of 

reparation  from  the  body^  but  //  always  aBs 

S  3  and 
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(ind  perceives  in  that  fiat e  :  or,  fuch  is  the 
jiature  of  adive  perceptive  fubftance,  that  it 
^annot  7iot  ad  and  perceive  in  that  ftate.  The 
reafons  for  this  affertion  (befides  what  hath 
been  juft  now  faid  concerning  perceptivity) 
are,  firfl,  that  we  find  it  is  under  this  neceffity, 
even  while  united  to  the  body,  if  the  body 
is  rightly  difpofed.  It  is  not  in  a  waking 
man's  power  to  baniOi  acflion  and  perception 
from  him.  This  would  make  flrange  work 
in  the  world  [d).  And  the  m.ore  he  endea- 
vours to  do  it,  the  more  will  he  defeat  his. 
pwn  defign.  The  only  way  for  him  to  ac- 
complifh  this,  is  torej;ider  hisbodyindilpofed, 
|3y  fatigue,  liquor,  or  fome  other  method.  It 
is  eafy  to  obferve,  and  (hall  be  ihiewn  when 
we  come  to  enquire  into  the  pains  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  body,  that  we  cannot  command 
fleep  at  our  pleafure  ;  fuppofing  it  for  the 

(d)  To  become  percipient,  or  imperciplent,  at  plea- 
fure, would  be  an  efFedl  equal  to  annihilating,  or  re- 
creating again,  tlie  confcious  Being  arbitrarily.  We 
might  then  elude  punifhment  from  human  laws,  and  a6l 
v/hat  diforders  we  lifted ;  nay  fport  with  Omnipotence 
itfelf,  in  a  confcious,  or  unconfqious  e:|ciftence.  This  is 
inconfiftent  with  our  being  dependent  creatures,  and 
pioral  agents,  and  lets  us  fee  the  wifdom  and  neceffityj 
of  ordering  things  otherwife 
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prefent  to  be  an  adive  imperciplent  ftate 
of  exiftence,  though  it  will  appear  below, 
^°  2  3 .  that  we  cannot  be  fure  that  ever  it  is 
fuch.  We  muft  wait  till  the  body  hath  run 
itfelf  into  diforder,  or  we  muft  induftrioufly 
procure  its  diforder.  Since  then  the  foul  is 
under  a  necefllty  of  being  adive  and  perci- 
pient, when  the  body  is  rightly  difpofed  ^  it 
follows,  that  if  the  body  were  always  thus 
difpofed,  it  {hould  be  always  under  that  ne- 
ceffity :  or,  that  it  fhould  always  be  adive 
and  percipient,  even  while  united  to  dead 
matter,  if  this  fyflem  of  matter  were  liable 
to  no  irregularity  and  diforder.  Now,  fince 
the  body  cannot  give  it  lefs  impediment  in 
a6ling  and  perceiving,  even  when  beft  dif-^ 
pofed,  than  none  at  all-,  and  fmce,  when  fe- 
parated  from  the  body,  it  hath  jufl  this  de^ 
gree  of  impediment  from  it,  viz.  none  at 
all}  it  follows  that  it  mufl  be  then  under  an 
equal  neceflity  at  leaft,  of  adting  and  per- 
ceiving, as  when,  in  a  flate  of  union  with 
the  body,  the  body  is  beft  difpofed.  If  it 
fhould  be  faid  that,  befides  the  advantage  of 
having  no  impediment  at  all  from  the  body, 
in  adling  and  perceiving,  it  muft  have  ano-» 
ther,  that  of  ha'-cing  itspcrcepthlty  excited^ 

s  4  h 
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hy  the  aB  ion  of fomething  external  to  it  j  other-r 
wife  it  would  not  be  percipient  then ;  and 
that  the  matter  qf  the  body,  when  rightly 
difpofed,  doth  this  by  ading  upon  it :  it  is 
anfwered,  that  this  is  ftill  to  fuppofe  it  not 
percipient  in  itfelf  but  rendered  fuch  by  be- 
ing united  to  dead  matter,  which  is  the  old 
contradiction  flill  recurring.  And  this  princi- 
ple (to  take  off  an  objection  here  by  the  by) 
ihews  that  Lucretius'^  great  argument  is  an 
unphilofpphical  miftake,  when  he  fays  fepa- 
rate  fpirits  could  not  perceive  without  the 
help  of  the  five  fenfes  [e).  For  to  make  the 

miniflry 

(e)  P raster ea^  ft  'immortalis  natura  animdi  ^Ji-, 
Et  f entire  potejl^  jeer  eta  a  corpore  nojlro  ; 
^inque   (ut   opinor)    earn  faciendum  'Ji  fenfihus 

auSfam  : 
Nee  ratione  alia  nofmet  proponere  nobis 
Pojfumus  infernas  animas  jicherunte  vagare^ 
PiSfores  itaque^  ^  fcriptorum  facia  priora 
Sic  animas  introduxerunt  fenftbus  auSias, 
At  neque  feorfum  oculi,  neque  nares,  nee  manus  ipfa 
EJJe  potefi  animd  I  neque  feorfum  lirigua ^  nee  aures 
Ahfque  animd  per  fc  pojfunt  fentire;  nee  effe. 

Lib.  3.  ver.  624. 

This  argument  in  plain  Englifh  is,  I  think,  if  the 

foul  can  "^txctivt  without  body  or  matter^  it  muft  have  five 

material  organs :  a  contradi(5tion,  which  if  he  cannot  fix 

;ipon  his  adverfaries,  muft  r.etum  on  his  method  of  rea« 

foning. 
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rniniftry  of  material  organs  neceflary  (univer- 
fally  in  a  ftate  of  feparation)  to  the  perceiving 
external  objects,  is  to  make  the  perceiving 
them  depend  upon  matter  itfelf :  or  to  make, 
one  dead  fubftance  become  percipient  by  the 
help  of  another  dead  fubftance.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  when  he  wrote  his  philofophica! 
folution  of  the  phsenomenon  of  dreaming, 
which  takes  up  one  whole  book  of  fix,  he 
might  have  remembered  that  we  are  then 
percipient,  when  the  fenfes  are  difabled  and 
fliut  up.  And  elfewhere  he  hath  very  ex- 
pre/ly  obferved,  that  when  we  are  without 
all  {G.T\k  from  the  body,  we  are  neverthelefs 
flill  percipient  (J).    Befides,  this  fuppofition 

is 

foning.  And  when  confidered  any  way,  it  Is  only  an 
indire6l  method  of  aflerting,  that  matter,  a  dead  inaftive 
fubftance,  lives  and  a6b,  by  the  help  of  organs  of  the 
fame  fubftance.  What  he  enforces  from  the  PainUrs  and 
PoetSy  doth  not  bring  his  argument  nearer  a  conclufion. 
He  difproves  nothing,  becaufe  a  Painter  could  not  draw 
the  portraiture  of  a  feparate  fpirit ;  or  becaufe  the  Poets 
defcribe  it  analogous  to  our  prefent  ftate  j  or  becaufe  the 
eyes,  tongue,  ears,  could  not  perceive  without  the  foul. 
Our  modern  fceptics  would  do  well  to  find  out  the 
ftrength  of  this  obje6iion,  or  difown  it ;  35  ilfo  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  following  citation. 

(f)  Praterea  molli  fomno  cum  (^sdita  membra y 

Effufumque 
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Is  manifeftly  falfe  in  fa<ft;  for  the  foul  is  pcr^ 
cipient  of  its  own  internal  adlions,  as  in  N® 
4.  and  it  ads  thus  internally,  without  being 
excited  to  fuch  aflion  by  the  body,  of  which 
we  have  undeniable  experience  :  if  it  were 
otherwife,  it  would  ftill  want  the  power  of 
adtion,  or  receive  it  from  matter  5  which  is 
an  abfurdity  that  always  returns  upon  us.  In 
the  laft  paragraph  an  abfolute  neceffity  hath 
been  fhewn,  why  it  fhould  aft  in  a  ftate  of  J 
feparation,  fometimes  at  leaft,  fo  that  it  is  ' 
percipient  alfo  without  the  means  of  the  body, 
contrary  to  the  fuppofition  on  which  the  ob- 
jedion  proceeds.  By  the  power  of  refledion 
it  is  both  the  percipient,  and  ajffbrds  the  ob- 
jedl  of  perception  to  itfelf,  as  its  former  per^ 
ceptions  become  the  objed:  of  fubfequent 
ones  (^).  The  argument  from  the  beginning 

of 

Effufiimque  jac£t  fine  fenfu  corpus  onujlum  : 
EJl  aliud  tamen  in  nobis ^  quod  tempore  in  illo 
Multimodis  agitatur  ;  ^  omneis  accipit  infe 
Latitia  motuSy  ^  curas  cordis  inaneis. 

Ibid.  ver.  113. 
(g)  Mr.  Wollajlon  fays  {Relig.  of  Nat.  Delin.feSi.  5. 
Prop.  1 5.  p.  9 1 . )  Nor  is  it  at  all  furprizing,  that  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  do  this  [draw  an  image  of  the  foul  in  our 
minds,  that  is,  in  the  foul  itfelf  J  :  for  how  can  the  niin4 
be  the  objedl  to  itfelf  ?  It  may  contemplate  the  body 
which  it  inhabits,  may  be  confcious  of  its  own  a£is,  an4 
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of  the  fecond  paragraph  is  univerfal  and  ab- 
folute,  as  being  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
both  fubftances  feparately  :  and  therefore, 
once  again,  it  doth  not  ftand  in  need  of  the 
action  of  external  matter  upon  it  to  become 
percipient. 

VIII.  Butfecondly^theneceffityof  our  be-? 
jng  always  active  and  percipient  in  a  feparate 
flate,  will  yet  better  appear,  if  we  confider 
that  though  adlivity  be  a  power,  it  is  not  a 
power  to  ad:  or  not  to  a6t  at  all :  but  rather 
a  power  to  ad:  this  or  that  particular  adion, 
preferably  to  fome  other.  If  adivity  implied 
a  power  not  to  a£f  at  dl^  it  would  be  contra- 
didory  to  itfelf;  for  it  requires  no  power  not 
to  ad  at  all,  or  it  is  the  negation  of  all  pow- 
er. Liberty  is  a  power  to  do  an  adion,  or 
not  to  do  it;  but  not  a  power  to  do  that  ac~ 
tion,  or  elfc  to  do  no  adion  {lo).  There  is  a 

great 

refleCl  upon  the  Ideas  h  finds:  but  of  its  own  fubftancc 
it  can  have  no  adequate  notion,  unlefs  it  could  be,  as 
it  were,  objecl  and  fpeclator  both.  Only  that  perfe6t 
Being,  whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  can  thus  intimate- 
ly know  himfelf. 

{h)  yir.Lockehys^  (B.  2.  chap.  21.  k€t.  27.)  "A 
<^  man  fknding  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty 

"  yards 
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great  difference  betwixt  not  doing  a  particular 
adion,  which  is  one  fide  of  the  alternative  in 
liberty,  and  an  utter  abftaining  from  all  ex- 
crcife  of  adtivc  power,  which  is  one  fide  of 
the  prefcnt  queflion.  Let  us  confider  the 
terms :  A  power  to  do  no  adion,  is  no  pow- 
er to  do  any  a6lion.  If  we  had  fuch  a  pow- 
er, we  fhould  be  wholly  and  finally  inadlivc, 
and  fland  in  need  of  the  firfl  Caufe  to  re-cre- 
ate again  fome  power  in  us.  Or,  if  adivity 
implied  fuch  a  power,it  fliould  be  firfl  a  pow- 
er to  a(fl,  and  then  a  power  not  to  have  the 
poiver  to  adt :  fo  that  take  it  which  way  wc 
will,  it  is  flill  a  felf-deflrudive  notion. There- 
fore the  foul  in  a  feparate  ftate  mufl  necefTa- 
rily  and  incefTantly  adt  fome  adion  or  other  ; 
and  is  only  free  as  to  the  choice  of  its  adlions. 
This  argument  deferves  our  attention,  and 
will,  I  prefume,  be  found  decretory, 

«'  yards  downwards  into  the  fea,  not  becaufc  he  has  a 
* '  power  to  do  the  contrary  a£lion,  which  is  to  leaptwen- 
*•  ty  yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do;  but  he  is 
**  therefore  free,  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not 
^'  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his,  either  holds 
"  him  faft,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free 
**  in  that  cafe ;  becaufe  the  doing,  or  forbearance  of 
^*  that  particular  a^ion,  is  no  longer  in  his  power." 

IX.  But 
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IX.  But  to  rcafon  more  mechanically  with 
fome;  let  us  fuppofethat  the  foul  might  have 
the  power  not  to  a^  at  all,  at  fome  times,and 
that  adtivity  implied  this.  In  order  to  exer- 
cife  this  power,  (if  that  were  proper)  or  to 
fufpend  the  exercife  of  all  power,  it  ought  to 
will  not  to  a(5t  at  all,  for  fuch  a  certain  time. 
By  what  is  faid,N*  5.  it  hath  the  power  to 
a<S  all  this  time ;  and  though  it  might  beeafy 
to  abftain  from  any  particular  a<5lion,  for  the 
time  required,  by  doing  other  adtions  and  fo 
occupying  its  adivity  that  way  j  yet,  there  be- 
ing a  pleafure  to  an  a(5tive  nature,  to  be  fome 
waybufiedjin  thought  or  motion,  it  mufl  be 
always  on  its  guard  againft  all  adlion,  that  it 
do  not  unawares  break  out  into  the  exercife  of 
its  adtivity,  by  doing  fome  a(5tion  or  other^ 
That  is  it  mufl  be  vigilant  and  adiiiie^  lefl  it 
jhouldbea6ii*ve^  i.e.  it  muftwill  the  doing  no 
a<ftion,  and  that  for  the  whole  time  fuppofed ; 
•which  is  again  felf-deftrudtive,  for  to  will  is 
to  a€t.  If  this  were  poffible  for  the  foul  in  a 
ftateof  feparation,  whyflioulditnot  be  more 
poffible  for  it  in  the  prefent  difadvantageous 
ftate  of  union?  for  there  is  nothing  here  faid 
which  our  own  experience  doth  not  teftify, 
4  when 
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when  we  are  under  no  indlfpofition,  or  ratheir 
no  great  indifpofition  of  body ;  atid  any  per- 
fon,  on  trial,  may  be  familiarly  convinced  of 
It.  What  torture  would  it  be  to  an  infant,  to 
keep  it  from  ftirring  hand  or  foot  ?  Nothing 
can  flop  the  activity  of  the  foul,  but  being 
clogged  with  an  ill-dlfpofed  organ.  Wheri 
we  are  fick,  or  heavy  with  fleep,  or  fatigue^ 
it  becomes  eafy  to  ab'ftain  from  action  of  the 
body,  of  mind  J  and  only  then.  In  the  pre- 
fent  incumbered  ftate,  we  find  it  is  as  eafy  to 
•ze;/// (which  is  the  only  proper  adion  of  the 
mind)  as  not  to  'will,  not  to  mention  the  ne- 
ceffity  we  are  under  3  and  there  is  a  pleafure 
in  refledtion,  variety,  and  changing  the  ads 
of  the  will,  as  we  fliall  fee  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  nature  of  confcioufnefs  5  (o 
that  though  it  were  in  our  power  not  to 
change  the  ads  of  the  will,  it  would  require 
an  inconceivable  care  and  folicitude  [i).    It 

is 
(i)  A  man  may  at  his  leifure  confider  thefe  feveral 
queftions,  which  relate  to  this  fubjed.  By  the  exercife 
of  what  power  is  it  that  the  foul  could  efFe£l  that  it 
fhould  not  a6t  at  all  ?  Is  this  the  power  of  aftion,  or  of 
ina£lion  ?  Is  not  ina6Vive  power  a  contradiftion,  or  ap- 
plicable only  to  dead  matter?  Doth  it  require  but  ontf 
•a^,  or  the  continued  exertion  of  this  Power  ?  Can  a 

being 
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is  one  of  the  hardeft  things  in  the  world  to 
keep  the  attention  clofe  to  one  object,  with- 
out wandring,  or  varying  the  afts  of  thewill^ 
for  as  long  time  only  as  one  could  repeat  a 
few  fentences.  If  the  greateft  criminal  were 
to  have  his  life,  on  condition  of  thinking  but 
on  one  thing  for  an  hour  together,  he  could 
not  perform  it.  Wherefore,  without  more 
words,  whatever  neceflity  appeared  for  the 
power  alone  in  N''  5 .  is  now  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  exercife  of  it 'y  all  external  impediments 
from  body  being  removed.  And  fince  inde* 
iinent  action  infers  indefinent  perception,  by 
N°4.  it  likewife  appears,  that  the  foul  muft 
be  indefinently  percipient,  living  or  fenfible 

being  ha\'e  power  to  effe£l  that  it  fhould  have  no  Power  \ 
[This  queftion  was  determined  in  the  laft  Sedlion,  when 
Ipeaking  of  annihilation.)  If  this  be  poffible  in  a  ftata 
cf  reparation,  why  not  more  poflible  in  a  ftate  of  Union  ? 
Would  not  the  trial  of  this  make  a  man  folicitous  to 
keep  his  mind  in  a  ftate  of  inadion  ?  Is  not  this  folicitude 
itfelf  a  ftate  both  of  aftion  and  perception  ?  Is  there  any 
other  way  to  perfom  this  than  by  the  indifpofition  of  the 
tody  ?  Can  it  be  faid  then  that  the  mind  performs  it  ? 
How -are  we  fure  that  the  indifpofition  of  the  bodydoei 
in  faflperform  this  ?  Whoever  furprizcd  himfelf  at  any 
lime,  either  afleep  or  awake,  impercipient  or  in  a  ftate 
of  pure  inadtion  j  or  was  fure  he  was,  for  the  leafl  pof- 
fible  time,  in  fuch  a  ftate  ?  Of  tliis  laft  queftion  we  ftiall 
Tpeak  hereafter^  ^ 
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in  a  feparate  ftate.  Any  one  (as  hath  been 
hinted)  will  find  it  equally  impoffible,  if  not 
more  in  the  prefent  ftate,  to  banifh  percep- 
tion, as  to  banifh  adion  from  his  mind. 
Therefore  we  need  no  longer  confider  thefe 
as  powers  that  can  be  feparated  from  ads,  or 
which  fubfift  in  a  bare  potentiality  {k). 

X.  And 

(k)  An  objection  hath  been  raifed  againft  the  whole 
reafoning  in  thefe  nine  paragraphs,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. It  is  allowed  that  the  foul  hath  adivity  or  power 
in  itfelf,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  pretended  that  it  can- 
not exerclfe  this  power,  or  put  forth  any  adt,  unlefs  it  be 
united  to  the  body ;  or  that  the  body  gives  it  occafion  to 
aft  and  exert  its  power ;  and  fmce  it  cannot  a£l  without 
this  occafion  given  it,  that  therefore  it  depends  on  being 
united  to  the  matter  of  the  body  as  a  condition /iw  quti 
non,  though  not  as  an  efficient  caufe^  in  exerting  any  ad. 

This  obje£lion  proceeds  from  not  underftanding,  or  at 
leaft  not  attending  to  the  arguments  I  have  adduced  ; 
however  I  fhall  bring  the  whole  reafoning  into  a  nar^ 
rower  compafs,  and  add  fome  things  to  remove  this  par- 
ticular prejudice.  And  firft,  I  fay,  it  is  an  exprefs  con- 
tradiftion  that  an  active  being  fhould  depend  on  a  dead 
fubftance  for  the  exerting  its  aftivity,  fo  that  it  cannot 
put  forth  any  adt  without  it  is  firft  afted  upon  by  that 
dead  fubftance  j  alla^ion  mujl  certainly  fpring  out  of  its 
own  nature.  It  may  indeed  depend  upon  the  dead  fub- 
fiance  fo  far  as  that  limits^  rcjlrainsy  or  hinders  its  afti- 
vity ;  and  this  is  the  way  that  dead  matter  really  afFe£b 
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X.  And  laftly,  whu^^  is  very  material:  and 
I  beg  it  maybe  attended  to  j  it  plainly  follows 

from 
the  foul  in  their  prefent  union  ;  the  power  of  the  foul  is 
limited  and  confined  to  a  certain  manner  of  adlion,  and 
degree  of  that  manner ;  and  the  matter  of  the  body  is 
neceflary  to  its  aclingin  this  confined  manner  and  degree : 
But  this  very  confideration  fhews  us  that  its  native  pow- 
er would  be  more  unconfined,  if  fuch  impediment  and 
limitation  were  taken  off ;  and  I  aflert  that  no  man  can 
conceive  it  poffible  that  the  foul  (hould  depend  upon 
dead  matter  (or  promoting^  advancing,  or  forwarding  the 
adlive  power  it  is  endued  with.  This  argument  in  o- 
ther  words  is,  tliat  a  dead  fubftance  may  be  an  hnpedmg 
caufe  of  the  power  of  an  adlive  being,  but  can  never  be 
a  projmting  caufe  of  it. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  the  natures  of  both  fub- 
ftances  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  apart;  and  therefore 
is  the  moft  proper  to  determine  concerning  them  when  fe- 
parated :  And  it  is  certainly  quite  wrong  to  confider  the 
difadvantageous  appearance  the  foul  makes  in  a  ftate  of 
union,  and  then  to  draw  an  argument  concerning  its  pow- 
er, whenfeparate,  from  fuch  difadvantageous  appearance. 
To  argue  from  experience  in  this  cafe  is,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  equal  to  a  begging  the  queftion ;  unlefs  we  had  ex- 
perience of  both  ftates :  fmce  union  with,  and  feparation 
from,  a  dead  fubftance,  muft  have  quite  oppofite  efl^edts 
on  a  living  being.  Let  me  afk.  Can  the  foul  fubfift  at 
all,  when  feparated  from  the  body  j  Or  doth  aftive  be- 
ing require  a  dead  fubftance  to  fupport  it  ?  The  objedlon 
here  fuppofes,  I  think,  that  the  foul  is  only  a  certain  fub- 

VoL,  I.  T  '  tU 
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from  this  reafoning  all, along,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  from  what  hathujeen  faid  in  N°  7.  that 

thefe 
til  aura,  flatus,  or  fome  loofe,  unfubftantial  thing  that 
muft  be  diflipated,  when  not  kept  together  by  the  mat- 
ter it  is  confined  to.  And  yet  it  hath  been  proved  that 
the  foul  is  zfubjlance,  a  living  fubftance,  2ifimple  and 
uncompounded  fubftance  (  Sedl.  2  and  3.)  which  cannot 
ftand  in  need  of  a  dead  fubftance  in  order  to  fubfift ;  and 
in  this  very  queftion,  we  are  arguing  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  its  being  actually  feparated.  It  would  be  to  allow 
and  refufe  at  once,  to  fuppofe  it  may  fubfift  feparately; 
and  yet  to  raife  an  objeftion  from  another  fuppofition 
that  it  cannot  fubfift  feparately. 

If  the  foul  then  may  fubfift  feparately,  let  me  farther 
alk  what  kind  of  a  fubftance  it  is  ?  A  dead  or  a  living, 
an  a£tive  or  a  powerlefs  fubftance  ?  Or  let  this  queftion  be 
anfwered,  what  is  the  fubftance  in  which  life  and  power 
inheres  as  a  fubjedl,  in  this  ftate  of  union  ?  I  have  (hewn 
it  is  the  foul  or  immaterial  fubftance.  After  that  let  this 
be  anfwered,  whether  feparation  from  a  dead  fubftance 
will  deprive  a  living,  adive  fubftance  of  life  and  power  ? 
This  would  be  to  make  their  union  only  thefubjeSi  of 
the  power ;  or  it  is  to  make  two  powerlefs  fubftances  beget 
power  between  them.  If  then  the  foul  has  power  when 
feparatedjas  muft  be  allowed  j  but  caimot  exert  this  pow- 
er when  feparated  from  dead  matter,  as  is  faid;  it  muft 
have  poiver  without  ability,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  re- 
pugnancy in  terms.  And  the  objection  proceeds  upon 
fuppofing  both  fides  of  tliis  contradi£lion  true ;  for  it  al- 
lows the  foul  to  have  power,  and  yet  aflTerts  it  wants  abi- 
lity j  fince  it  could  never  exert  this  power  without  the 
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thefe  feveral  conclufions  are  not  only  appli- 
cable to  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  reparation  from 

all 
concurrence  of  dead  matter.  The  diftindtion  therefore 
in  the  obje(3:ion,  between  a  condition  fine  qua  non,  and 
an  efficient  caufe,  is  without  ground  j  a  power  to  a£l, 
and  yet  an  inability  to  a6t  without  the  concurrence  of 
dead  matter,  is  the  want  of  power  to  ad  without  the 
concurrence  of  dead  matter. 

Befides,  life  cannot  confiji  in  a  nure  power  of  livings  as 
I  have  (hewni  (fee  N°  5.)  it  is  fomething  neceiTary. 
The  foul  therefore  muft  have  adtual  life  when  feparated 
from  dead  matter  ;  or  elfe  it  muft  be  perfectly  a  dead 
fubftance.  And  if  fo,  life  belongs  as  much  to  dead  mat- 
ter in  theftate  of  union,  as  to  it  5  and  two  dead  fubftances 
make  up  a  living  compound  between  them ;  or  their  imi- 
««is  theonlyfubjedl:  to  which  the  property  life  belongs. 

Now  fmce  the  foul  muft  have  a^ual  life  in  a  ftate  of 
reparation,  it  muft  be  actually  zndiCon^zn\\Y  percipient, 
fenfible,  or  awake -^  fothat  it  doth  not  need  tobe  atled  upon, 
by  dead  matter  to  ftir  up,  excite,  or  awaken  its  activity. 
Which,  I  prefume,is  the  chief  miftake  the  objedlion  pro- 
ceeds upon.  When  it  is  faid  that  the  matter  of  the  body, 
by  acting  on  the  foul,  gives  it  occafion  to  exert  its  acti- 
vity ;  it  is  fuppofed  that  otherwife  the  foul  would  be  in 
a  ftate  of  infenfibihty,  were  it  not  roufed,  and  excited 
to  a  fenfe  of  itfelf  by  fomething  without  i  but  this  is  to 
forget  that  the  foul  muft  be  always  awake  and  percipient 
in  its  own  nature,  unlefs  we  would  incur  the  contradic- 
tion juft  now  mentioned.  Thus  it  can  never  ftanJ  in 
need  of  an  occafion  given  it  in  this  fenfe,  as  if  it  ftood 
in  need  of  being  awakened  into  hfe  and  perception  by 
dead  matter.  T  2  If 
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all  matter;  but  equally  applicable  to  it,  and 
equally  true  concerning  it,  in  a  ftate  of  union 

with 

If  it  be  meant  that  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  feparation 
cannot  a6l,  for  want  of  matter  as  zfubjeSi  to  zQ.  upon, 
or  as  an  injirtiment  to  aft  withal ;  this  is  ftill  the  contra- 
diflion  of  allowing  it  the  power,  and  at  the  fame  time 
depriving  it  of  the  ability.  If  any  reafon  once  forces  us 
to  affign  a  power  to  it  univerfally,  and  without  conditi- 
on, (as  I  conceive  my  arguments  do)  that  cuts  off  all 
fuch  pretences,  or  conditions,  as  would  deprive  it  of  this 
power  again.  But  bcth  thefe  pretences  zxq  falfe  in  faft. 
For,  firft,  the  foul  is  active  about  its  own  perceptions,  or 
it  works  with  them,  and  reflects  upon  them,  even  here : 
and  fmce  it  muft  be  percipient  in  a  ftate  of  feparation, 
it  muft  have  perceptions  to  work  with,  and  be  ac- 
tive about.  When  we  reafon  upon  power,  life,  ac- 
tivit}',  perception,  the  foul  is  bufied  neither  about  mat- 
ter, nor  any  affection  that  can  belong  to  matter. 

And,  fecondly,  when  the  foul  reflefts  upon  its  own 
perceptions  even  in  this  flate  of  union,  I  afk  by  what 

■  pawer  it  doth  this?  Or  by  the  help  of  what  injirumeni  6.0th 
it  perform  fuch  an  aftion  ?  The  law  of  dead  matter  is, 
to  conti?me  in  the  fame  Jiate  it  is  in.  And  if  the  foul  made 
life  of  that  dead  fubjiance  in  the  a6t  of  reflexion,  this 
could  not  be  but  by  exercifmg  a  power  over  it,  or  ex- 

■crting  an  aft  upon  it.  Let  this  be  confidered.  And  that 

■  is,  we  are  forced  to  fuppofe  the  foul  exerting  a  previous 

■  aft  of  power  upon  dead  matter,  at  the  fame  time  that 
we  contend,  it  can  exert  no  aft  of  power  but  by  the 
help  of  dead  matter.  Or,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  foul 
^^ing  by  the  help  of  dmd  TmtUr^  hut  by  fuppoftng  it  aSfing 

without 
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with  a  body,  or  fyftem  of  matter,  that  were 
fubjed:  to  no  diforder,  or  indifpofition,  never 
liable  to  be  exhaufted  or  run  out,  nor  need- 
ed fucceflive  reparations,  as  our  bodies  in  this 

vuithout  the  help  of  dead  matter.  This  is  a  remarkable 
contradidlion ;  it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  our  prejudices, 
and  fliould  for  ever  filence  our  obje6lions. 

This  fhews  farther  that  the  foul  not  only  aits  vuithout 
the  concurrence  or  inftrumentality  of  dead  matter,  but 
direftly  contrary  to  it.  The  foul  leaves  ofFone  action,  be- 
gins another,  changes  the  ftate  of  matter,  and  controls  it 
all  manner  of  ways.  And  it  is  a  direcl  contradi6tion  that 
a  dead  fubftance  fhould  concur,  in  any  fenfe,  to  make 
a  living  being;  control  and  counter-adl  itfelf.  Matter 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  inftrument  of  this,  with- 
out being  fuppofed  to  he  firji  over-ruled,  controled,  and 
counter-adled.  That  is,  when  we  would  fuppofe  matter 
to  be  the  neceffary  inftrument  of  action  to  the  foul,  we 
muft  neceflarily  fuppofe  adtion  in  the  foul  of  which  it 
cannot  be  the  inftrument :  i.  e.  Our  fuppofiiion  confutes 
itfelf  And  in  truth,  every  adlion  of  the  foul  upon  mat- 
ter is  a  proof,  that  it  afts  without  the  help  of  that  fub- 
ftance, and  contrary  to  its  nature.  And  this  fliews  us 
that  the  actions  of  the  foul  fpring  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  foul  itfelf,  as  I  aflerted  in  the  beginning  of  this  Note, 
The  inertia  of  matter  once  evinced,  would  be  of  great 
and  univerfal  ufe  to  us  in  this  fubje£l,  if  we  would 
reafon  fairly  from  it.  And  if  wc  will  needs  reafon  from 
appearances  in  a  ftate  of  union  to  a  ftate  of  feparation, 
this  that  I  have  here  infifted  on,  is  a  certain  and  un- 
doubted matter  of  fa<Sl. 

T   3  prefent 
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prefent  conflitution  do.  Therefore,  in  thefe 
feveral  particulars,  we  may  fubftitute  the  fup- 
po  fit  ion  of  a  fiat  e  of  union  with  fuch  bodies  ^ 
when  it  iliall  pleafe  our  infinitely  wife  Cre- 
ator, that  our  immaterial  part  fhall  again 
commence  union  with  matter,  inftead  of 
the  fuppofition  of  a  ftate  of  feparation  from 
all  matter. 

XI.  This  was  all  I  defigned  to  have  faid 
concerning  re-uniting  our  fouls  to  fyftems 
of  matter,  by  the  power  of  an  almighty 
Being.  But  fome  have  objedled,  that  the 
account  1  have  before  given  oj  matter  direBly 
impugns  the  truth  I  feem  here  to  ajfert  ',for  if 
matter  be  what  I  have  reprefentedit^  it  mufi 
be  an  inhahik  jubjeB^  utterly  improper  ever 
to  be  re-united  ivith  the  foul,  after  it  hath  been 
once  feparatedfrom  it,  in  any  other  ftate  of 
being,  where  the  foul's  happinefs  is  to  be  in- 
creafed,  and  rife  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than 
it  enjoys  at  prefent-,  becaufe  matter  in  fuch 
circumftances  can  be  good  for  nothing  but  to 
impede  the  operations  of  the  mind,  objiruB  its 
aBion^  and  confequently  lejjen  its  pleafure  and 
fatisjaBions.  On  account  of  this  difficulty, 
I  beg  leave  to  be  a  little  more  explicite,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  before  laid  down. 

If 
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If  theje  have  given  occafion  to  raife  this  ob- 
jedlion,  they  will  alfo  help,  I  hope,  to  take 
it  off.  I  did  not  think  it  could  have  been 
denied  that  our  bodies  might  have  a  much 
more  advantageous  conftitution  than  at  pre- 
fent  they  have,  nor  that  it  could  have  been 
contended  that  matter,  becaufe  unad:ive, 
was  a  fubjedt  inhabile^  and  utterly  improper 
to  be  united  to  fpirit  on  better  terms.  For 
iirft:,  if  we  will  argue  about  the  whole  fphere 
of  pojjibility ^  the  extent  of  Omnipotence  j  it  is 
plain  that  it  can  have  no  other  limits  than  a 
contradid:ion  in  terms,  or  a  felf-deftrudive 
conception  ;  and  this  is  really  to  be  without 
limits.  If  we  would  impartially  apply  this 
mark  of  pofTibility  in  our  reafonings,  we 
fhould  not  ftartfo  many  difficulties  about  the 
pofTibility  of  the  foul's  being  united  to  fyftems 
of  matter,  according  to  the  purpofes  of  infi- 
nite wifdom  J  or  of  thefe  fyftems  being  vaftly 
more  advantageous,  and  the  union  with  them 
more  pleafant,  than  with  our  prefent  bodies. 
What  we  fee  already  performed,  viz.  the 
creation  of  the  fubftance  of  our  fouls y  and 
of  our  bodies y  out  of  nothings  and  the  a5lual 
union  of  thefe  at  prefent^  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied tobcfadts,  is  every  whit  as  inconceivable 
to  us,  and  in  truth  much  more  fo,  than  the 
T  4  uniting 
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uniting  them  together  again  when  feparated. 
And  yet  we  make  a  difficulty  of  fuppofing  a 
certain  effe(5t  may  be  produced,  tho'  we  mufl 
allow,  that  a  much  greater  has  been  already 
produced. This  is  enough  as  to  the  pollibility 
of  our  foul's  being  re-united  to  fyftems  of  mat- 
ter (or  the  fame  fyftems  of  matter)  of  an 
equally  advantageous  conftitution  with  the 
prefent,  when  it  fhall  feem  good  to  infinite 
Wifdom.      As  to  the  poftibility  of  the  con- 
flitution's  being  vaftly  bettered  in  a  ftate  of 
re-union,  let  us  firft  refledt  in  general,  that 
if  the  human  foul  could  have  reafoned  on 
this  point,  before  immaterial  fubftance  was 
united  to  fi  body  of  any  conftitution,   how 
inconceivable  this  effed:  muft  have  appeared 
to  it.  And  when  it  had  feen  the  effedt  per- 
formed in  fome  imperfeB  creatures,  animals 
that  only  live  in  one  fen fe,  or  two  perhaps,  this 
low  inftance  muft  have  appeared  to  it  the 
only  poffible  conftitution  of  a  fyftem  of  mat- 
ter to  which  immaterial  fubftance  could  have 
been  united.  And  when  it  had  feen  this  dif- 
Jicuit problem  folved  to  more  advantage,  and, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  by  a  fuperior  method,  in 
fome  of  the  perfedler  forts  of  crea  ures,  it 
muft  ftill  have  been  the  effed:  a(5lu  dly  pro- 
duced, which  could  have  given  it  a  notion 
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of  the  poflibility  of  producing  it.  But  this 
would  have  concluded  nothing,  according  to 
the  laws  of  good  reafoning,  concerning  the 
limits  of  infinite  Power,  but  only  have  proved 
the  narrownefs  of  its  own  conceptions :  nor 
would  it  have  been  any  argument  againft  the 
endlefs  variety  of  artifice  it  was  afterwards  to 
behold,  in  the  curious  mechanifmof //z/f-f^j, 
JiJheSy  foivls,  beafls^  and  laftly  of  man^  that 
it  could  not  conceive  any  thing  of  this  before- 
hand. And  fuch  a  diverfity  of  performing 
this  controverted  cafe  (the  fame  in  the  main 
with  that  in  debate  here)  fhews  us  that  no- 
thing is  more  abfurd  than  to  limit  poflibility 
by  our  manner  of  conceiving.  We  feem  to 
have  contracted  fome  fuch  notion  concerning 
Omnipotence  in  bringing  to  pafs  efFetfts  now, 
as  Lucian  and  the  Poets  give  us  concerning 
the  fuperannuated  power  of  Saturn ;  that  in 
former  times,  and  about  the  creation,  it  was 
perhaps  good  for  fomething,  but  hath  now 
loft  its  efficacy  and  vertue.  However,  as  yet, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have  fhewn, 
from  the  fame  account  of  the  inactivity  of 
matter,  fuch  a  fcene  of  things  conftantly 
performed  by  the  fame  firft  creating  Power, 
jis  in  no  refped:  yields  to  the  raifing  up  our 
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fhattered  bodies  from  duft  and  corruption  (/). 

XII.  But 

(I)  When  we  ferioufly  refle£l  on  what  is  only  acci- 
dentally mentioned  here,  we  may  obferve  with  concern, 
that  men  generally  admit  of  a  kind  oi  fabulous  age  into 
their  philofophy-  All  beyond  a  certain  date  is  held  con- 
jeftural.  We  fee  a  regular  viciflitude  of  things  obtain  : 
and  this  is  all  we  allow  as  certain :  How  it  was  at  firft 
inftituted,  if  ever  it  was  inftituted,  or  if  it  requires  any 
power  to  maintain  it,  or  if  any  power  was  manifefted  in 
the  firft  production  of  things  j  thefe  are  points  that  men 
think  can  only  be  decided  by  gueffing.  Arijiotle  zndEpi- 
curus  have  made  the  two  leading  guefTes ;  the  one,  that 
this  conftitution  was  eternal ;  the  other,  that  it  was  hit 
upon  hy  chance.  Thefe  we  follow.  And  the  natural 
powers  of  matter  (adlivities  of  an  inert  fubftance)  patch 
up  the  fcheme.  Surely  reafon,  which  difcovers  to  us  the 
nature  of  an  effe6i  from  that  of  a  caufe^  may  let  in  light 
upon  this  conje6lural  period  of  philofophy.  Reafon  was 
as  much  reafon  from  eternity,  as  at  this  day.  A  contra- 
diftion  that  cannot  obtain  now,  could  not  have  obtained 
millions  of  ages  ago.  This  is  an  everlafting  ftandard.  We 
may  be  as  certain  that  there  cannot  be  a  felf-exiftent  ef- 
fect i  that  dead  matter  could  not  have  determined  its 
own  location,  figure,  motion,  quantity  ;  that  power 
cannot  be  exerted  but  by  a  powerful  Being,  i^c.  We 
may  be  as  certain,  I  fay,  of  thefe  points,  as  if  we  had 
exifted  from  the  beginning,  and  been  eye-witnejfes  of  all 
that  ever  happened.  Nor  is  the  power  of  that  being, 
who  firft  reared  the  Univerfe,and  performed  the  firft  won- 
ders, now  grown  old  and  decayed.  I  have  endeavoured 
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XII.  But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty:  let 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  confider  the  particular 
di [advantages  we  are  under  in  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  our  bodies, /roz«  the  inaBivity  of 
matter  J  orotherwife;  and  call  to  mind,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  feveral  conclujions  made 
above,  «Sf^.  2.  The  firft  difadvantage  is  that 

to  fhew,  that  the  foundations  of  nature  would  fuddenly 
be  loofened,  and  all  things  run  inftantly  into  horrible 
confufion,  if  a  power  equal  to  a  conftant  creation,  were 
not  indefinently  exerted  in  fupporting  the  order  and  frame 
of  the  world;  (fee  the  Note  (*•)  N®  ii.  ^  alibi  pajjiniy 
Se£l.  2.)    Would  we  be  convinced  then  that  Omnipo- 
tence once  was  ?  Let  us  confider  that  it  now  is  ;  now 
works ;  and  is  ever  putting  forth  ineffable  vertue  and 
force  through  the  whole  fabrick.     And  fliould  not  this 
put  an  end  to  the  fabulous  age  of  philofophy  ?  We  need 
only  run  the  confequence  backward,  and  fay,  the  prefent 
contradictions  were  always  impoffible.     Nor,  on  the 
other  fide,  can  any  thiing  hinder  us  from  running  the 
confequence  forward  into  all  futurity.  Infinite  power  and 
perfeftion  cannot  be  one  day  antiquated ;  nor  ever  ceafe  to 
govern  all  things  with  excellent  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
The  foundation  of  this   is,  that  which  is  reafon  now, 
hath  been  fo  from  eternity,  and  will  be  fo  for  ever.  And 
(to  add  one  queftion  more)  into  what  fhall  we  refolve 
this  eternal  indefeafible  nature  of  reafon  and  truth ;  but 
into  the  ideas  of  the  fupreme  infinite  Mind  which  muft 
be  infinitely  or  eternally  true  and  reafonable  ? 

of 
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of  moving  our  bodies  from  place  to  place. 
This,  the  foundation  of  which  lies  in  the 
inertia,  or  refinance  of  matter,  a  property 
that  it  cannot  be  diverted  of,  as  it  is  a  folid 
extended  fubftance,  is  increafed,  partly  by 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  our  bodies,  and 
partly  by  their  gravitation  to  the  earth,  their 
place  of  prefent  habitation.  Now  we  faw  in 
that  fecond  fedtion,  that  even  in  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  our  bodies,  all  that  we  per- 
form in  fpontaneous  motion,  is  little  more 
than  exerting  an  ad; of  the  will-,  next  to  no- 
thing abftradting  from  that  a6t  of  volition, 
and  as  to  the  overcoming  the  inadtivity  of 
matter  5  lince  an  indefinitely  fmall  part  of 
the  matter  that  is  moved,  is  moved  by  the 
fpontaneous  mover,  and  all  the  reft:  is  moved 
by  the  immediate  power  and  impreffion  of 
the  Firji  Mover.  Nay  we  fee  that  the  whole 
fyftem  cf  material  nature  round  us,  and  with- 
in us,  is  fo  curioufly  wrought  and  contrived, 
and  fo  artfully  put  together,  that  upon  the 
little  which  the  human  foul  doth,  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  motion  often  fucceeds,  as  if  we  per- 
formed it  all,  by  this  fingle  ad  of  willing  it 
only :  and  that  infinite  Toiver  is  not  wearied, 
nor  exhaufled,  nor  perplexed,  by  being  thus 
fubiervient  to  our  ic;///,  or  really  to  the  fpon- 
-  taneity 
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taneity  of  all  living  creatures^  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times.  Nor  can  we  think,  but  by 
forgetting  what  it  is,  \ki2.\.fucb  'Powero.oxA^ 
be  wearied,  or  embarrafled,  though  the 
creatures,  whofe  fpontaneous  motions  are 
thus  performed  by  it,  were  more  numerous, 
(fuppofing  all  the  other  planets  replenifhed 
with  them,  like  this  our  earth,  as  is  moft 
probable ;  and  all  the  fixed  flars  in  the  hea- 
vens to  be  funs  with  fyflems  of  fuch  planets 
round  them)  and  the  motions  of  thefe  crea- 
tures more  nimble  and  frequent,  and  their 
ads  of  volition  more  quick.  Infinity  of  po'wer 
prevents  all  fuch  difBculties.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceffity  that  God  fhould  be  in  all  thofe  far  di- 
flant  places,  intimately^  by  his  power  and 
knowledge,  as  here  among  us :  and  we  fee  it 
is  fo.  Who  drives  round  the  planets  them- 
felves,  thofe  vaft  unweildy  bulks  of  matter, 
in  their  immenfe  orbits,  with  prodigious  ra- 
pidity, and  at  the  fame  time  whirls  them 
round  on  their  own  axes  ?  From  this  confi- 
deration  then,  we  may  conceive  it  atleafi  pof- 
fible  that  the  refiftance  of  matter,  that  word 
and  moft  ftubborn  of  all  its  properties,  (hould 
coft  us  no  trouble  at  all ;  and  that  the  fpon- 
taneous motion  of  our  bodies,  or  the  motion 
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of  other  bodies  we  were  concerned  withj 
{houldbe  performed,  barely  upon  our  willing 
it,  in  what  diredion ,  and  with  what  celerity  we 
willed  it,  according  to  our  exigencies  and  de- 
fires  J  and  that  our  moving,  flopping,  changing 
dire(5lion,  fhould  be  as  eafy  to  us,  as  now  it  is 
fimply  to  exert  thefe  feveral  ad:s  of  volition, 
which  we  find  it  as  eafy  to  exert,  as  not  to 
exert ;  being  naturally  performed  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  volitions,  by  the  fubferviency 
i^i  ^Si  infinite  motive  Fower.  Our  feeing  that 
it  is  fo  already,  in  a  great  degree,  with  re- 
fped:  to  our  prefent  fpontaneous  motions,  is 
a  fure  enough  fign  of  the  pofiibility  of  fuch 
a  method;  and  that  it  is  even  confonant  to 
the  ways  of  infinite  wifdom.  The  imprefTion 
of  gravitation,  which  anfwers  great  and  ne- 
cefTary  purpofes,  in  our  prefent  condition,  as 
hath  been  fhewn,  cementing  us  to  this  our 
earth,  on  which  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is, 
and  wifely  increafing  the  inaftivityofour  bo- 
dies, might  be  fufpended;  or  receive  a  con- 
trary diredlion;  or  become  more  intenfe  in 
that  contrary  diredlion  ;  which  happening, 
would  be  but  the  Jmne  inftance  of  infinite 
power,  as  at  prefent.  A  greater  degree  of* 
motive  power  might  be  communicated  to  the 
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human  foul  in  an  after- flate,  and  that  in  any 
affignable  proportion.  And  laftly,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  our  bodies  may,  and  in  all 
probability  will,  be  much  lefs  then  ;  of 
which  immediately.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
not  impoffiblc  for  infinite  power,  but  not 
inconceivable  to  us,  that  the  inacftivity  of 
matter,  that  quality  of  it  that  gives  us  moft 
uneafinefs  in  our  prefent  union,  and  is  moft 
unpromifing  in  any  union,  {hould  be  as  eafy 
to  us,  as  if  we  were  not  united  to  an  un- 
a6:ive  fubftance  at  all. 

XIII.  The  next  difadvantage  we  labour 
under,  from  the  prefent  conftitution  of  our 
bodies  is,  that  their  fyftems  of  matter  are  in 
a  conftant  change.  Spontaneous  and  animal 
motions  occalion  a  continual  wafte  of  certain 
parts  of  matter,  and  myriads  of  particles  are 
continually  flying  off  from  all  parts  of  our 
bodies,  or  fucceflively  excerned  from  them : 
this  lofs  we  are  obliged  carefully  to  make  up 
with  new  additions  of  proper  matter,  which 
forces  the  body  mio  fits  of  indifpofition,  /«- 
tervals  of  reft  and  fleep,  that  this  newly 
thrown  in  matter  may  be  wrought  up  in  a 
proper  form,  and  difpofed  to  fucceed  in  the 

room 
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room  of  that  which  is  thus  call:  out.  Alfo 
conflant  fupplies  of  frefh  air  are  necelTary 
for  the  ufes  of  refpiration,  and  to  maintain 
the  lamp  of  life.  But  let  me  afk  (which  is 
the  material  queilion  here)  by  ivhofe  power 
and  contrivance  is  it^  that  matter  hath  at  all 
this  quality  to  make  up  the  lofles  in  our  bo- 
dies by  a  conftant  fucceffion  and  change  ? 
Or  by  whofe  inflitution  is  it,  that  the  air  is 
thus  ujeful  ^  That  there  is  fuch  a  treafure 
and  magazine  of  it  prepared  ?  Or  that  it 
fhould  be  purified,  and  made  ufeful  a-new, 
when  difl^bled,  defiled?  If  the  Sceptic  c-SiU. 
make  it  appear,  that  matter  hath  in  itfelf 
certain  eternal  and  neceiTary  qualities,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  being;  which  therefore 
the  Being  who  inftituted  the  prefent  animal 
occonomy,  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  as  he 
found  them,  and  as  beft  he  could,  applying 
one  thing  to  one  purpofe,  and  another  to  an- 
other, as  their  eternal  and  necelTary  natures 
would  allow,  not  having  an  ablblute  power 
over  the  materials  he  wrought  with ;  then  I 
fhall  be  filent.  But  if  the  contrary  of  this 
account  may  be  fuppofed  without  a  contra- 
didion;  if  the  contrary  of  it  hath  been  prov- 
ed j  and  eternal  matter  with  necelTary  powers 
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fhewn  itfelf  to  be  the  great eji  contradiBioni 
where  will  the  remaining  difficulty  lye?  This 
whole  affair,  how  dark  and  abftrufe  foever^ 
may,  I  conceive,  with  fubmifTion,  be  yet 
reduced  to  this  plain  and  familiar  ftate:  Whe- 
ther the  fame  quality,  (energy,  power,  ot 
vertue,  if  we  pleafe  now  metaphorically  to 
afcribe  thefe  to  matter)  may  be  continued, 
or  preferved,  in  any  individual  particle,  or 
quantity  of  matter,  by  thsitfame  Power  which 
firfl  endued  it  with  that  quality ;  this  power 
being  iftdejinitely  great  f  If  this  can  be  allowed, 
and  I  think  it  will  amount  to  a  contradiction 
not  to  allow  it  j  then  even  we  may  conceive 
it  feafible,  or  poffible,  (and  that  is  all  that 
is  contended  for)  that  the  conftitution  of  our 
bodies  may  be  fuch  in  an  after-ftate,  that 
there  fhall  be  no  change  of  matter  in  them ; 
or  that  the  fame  individual  matter  (hall  al- 
ways ferve  to  the  fame  purpofes :  fince,  after 
the  nature  of  matter  is  difcovered  to  be  what 
it  is,  as  in  that  fecond  fedlion,  it  is  not  con- 
ceiveable  to  us,that  fuch  an  unadlive  fubflance 
fhould,  by  the  conflant  fucceffion  of  it,  r^- 
^TWzV  our  bodies,  unlefs  it  were  by  the  imme- 
diate indefinent  power  of  the  Firft  Being, 
impreffed  upon  it.  It  mufl  undoubtedly  ap- 
VoL.  I.  U  pear 
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pear  to  us  men,  eafier  to  preferve  a  thing  in 
the  fame  flate,  and  with  the  fame  qualities, 
be  they  what  they  will,  than  by  an  uninter- 
rupted application  of  power,  to  efFedt  an  in- 
delinent  change  of  ftate  and  properties  in  it. 
What  is  it  but  an  arbitrary  and  u?ifupported 
aflertion,  when  the  Sceptic  affirms  that  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  body  is  the  only  one 
that  could  be ;  the  only  one  which  an  infi- 
nitely wife  Catife  could  contrive,  or  an  infi" 
nitely  powerful  one  execute  ?  He  hath  no 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  nature,  beyond  a 
few  obfervations  of  matters  of  fa<ft,  gleaned 
up  from  the  conftitution  that  now  obtains. 
Nor  can  he  retort  this  argument,  by  faying 
we  cannot  fhew  that  infinite  Power  can  do 
this.  Let  him  confider  that  it  is  an  eafy 
thing  to  argue  on  the  fide  of  infinite  Power; 
and  how  unwifely  he  takes  the  other  fide  of 
the  queflion ;  and  defends  the  living  powers 
of  dead  matter.  As  hath  been  obferved  be- 
fore, the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  bodies 
feems  both  more  operofe  and  cojily,  in  refpedt 
of  pains  and  of  materials,  as  defigned  to 
fhew  us  the  perfed:ions  of  the  Author  of  it. 
Now  if  the  prefent  ceconomy  were  anti- 
quated and  laid  afide,  and  another  law  ob- 
tained J 
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tained ;  if  either  reparations  were  not  necef* 
fary  to  be  made,  or  if  neceflary,  yet  as  ne- 
cefTarily  and  incelTantly  made,  as  the  wafles 
were  that  occafioned  them,  and  as  much 
without  any  adt  or  confcioufnefs  of  ours,  as 
now  the  circulation,  refpiration,  and  ail  the 
reft  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  is  performed 
without  our  knowledge,  or  participation, 
(which  furely  is  a  thing  conceivable  enough, 
from  the  inceffant  operation  of  God  fhewn 
above,  through  all  the  parts  of  matter)  if  we 
were  furrounded  with,  and  conftantly  breath- 
ed, fuch  an  enlivening  element,  as  would  be 
literally,  and  to  all  purpofes,  an  auravitalis ', 
all  the  train  of  bodily  evils,  arifing  from  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  our  fyftems  of  mat- 
ter, wearinefs,  weaknefs,  want,  old  age,  dif- 
eafe,  pain,  would  difappear  for  ever.  Our 
fouls,  which  are,  in  the  prefent  conftitution 
of  the  body,  under  a  neceiTity  of  being  ftill 
ad:ive  and  percipient,  when  the  diforder  of 
it  doth  not  diftrefs  and  overpower  their  ac- 
tive nature,  would  be  then  always  under  that 
fleafant  necejjify :  our  time,  and  thoughts, 
and  application,  which  are  now  engroffed  by 
the  back  and  belly,  and  a  thoufand  racking 
cares  and  difquietudesin  providing  for  thefe, 
U  2  would 
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would  be  then  wholly  ours,  to  beftow  upon 
rational  acquifitions,  and  the  purfuit  of  un- 
fading pleafures.  In  fliort,  as  certain  as  it  is 
that  we  cannot  be  other  than  miferable,  un- 
der the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  body,  (as 
fhall  be  made  appear)  fo  certain  is  it,  that 
this  change  will  free  us  from  all  that  load  of 
pain  and  affliflion,  not  only  in  our  body, 
but  in  our  minds,  and  bring  us  up  to  that 
date  of  indolence^  which  fliall  be  explained 
below.  And  this  is  all  indeed,  I  conceive, 
that  can  be  expeded  on  the  part  of  matter  : 
the  reft  of  our  happinefs,  true  and  unallayed 
pleafure,  muft  confift  in  the  gratifications  of 
the  rational  nature,  and  be  folely  felt  in  our 
immaterial  part.  But  is  not  this  enough ;  is 
it  not  a  ivofiderful  iti/iance  of  power,  that 
we  fhall  be  as  eafy  and  free  in  our  fellow- 
fhip  with  unadtive  fubftance,  as  fpirits  quite 
difengaged  from  it ! 

IV.  Again,  we  may  fay,  I  think,  with- 
out incurring  any  inconvenient  confequences, 
that  when  the  bodies  of  rational  beings  are 
defigned  for  other  climates  of  the  univerfe, 
than  fuch  a  grofs  part  as  we  refide  in  at  pre- 
fent, a  fmall  quantity  of  that  bulk  of  matter 
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that  now  compofes  them,  will  ferve  for  cor- 
poreal fyflems  in  \hokJiner  regions.    For  it 
is  the  identity  of  confcioufnefs,    not  of  ma- 
terial parts,  that  conftitutes  the  fame  con- 
fcious  or  rational  being.  Since  then  it  appears 
by  what  hath  been  faid  in  that  fecond  fedtion, 
that  the  attraBion  of  cohefion^  whereby  the 
parts  (of  all  the  parts)  of  our  bodies  ftick  to- 
gether, is  the  immediate  effedl  of  the  Firji 
Caufe;  if  it  fhall  fo  feem  good  to  his  infinite 
and  unerring   wifdom,  that  this  attraction 
ihould  be  more  intenfe  in  thofe  finer  fyftems, 
thefe  parts  would  thus  become  fixt  and  per- 
manent, and  all  change,  walle,  and  confe- 
quently  reparation,  be  prevented.    And  by 
this  way  of  conceiving  it   alfo,  we   come 
again  to  a  poffibility  of  the  fame  effed:  in 
which  way  of  conceiving,  no  inconfiflency 
can  be  alledged,  unlefs  by  afferting  the  point 
in  difpute,  that   any  difpofition  whatever, 
differing  from  the  prefent  animal  ceconomy, 
is  impojjible.      And  the  advantages  of  this 
change  would  be  the  fame  that  were  juft  now 
enumerated.  The  refifting  part  of  our  com- 
pofition  would  thus  be  lefjened:  fuch  bodies 
would  not  at  all  be  cumberfom,    but  obfe- 
quious  and  eafy  j  ftill  numerically  thefami\ 
U   3  and 
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2sAoursvi\\S\  propriety;  and  as  little  liable  t<5 
the  inconvenience  arifing  from  being  made 
up  of  parts,  as  pure  fpiritual  fubftance  itfelf. 
Whence,  in  a  particular  manner,  appears 
their  folly,  who,  to  prove  the  foul  mortal, 
think  it  enough  if  it  were  fhewn  material  : 
for  if  other  difficulties  would  allow  the  foul 
to  be  at  all  material,  this  would  be  no  hin- 
drance ;  as  hath  often  before  been  faid. 
Whence  alfo  it  appears  that  an  objedlion 
flarted  by  modern  Free-thinkers  on  this  fub- 
jed:,  is  either  a  wilful  miftake,  or  made  thro' 
much  inadvertency:  namely.  That  if  all  the 
men  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth,  were  to 
have  bodies  given  them  at  one  time,  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  matter  to  furnifh 
out  fo  many  corporeal  fyftems  5  and  that  if 
thefe  bodies  were  to  be  tranfported  to  a  purer, 
finer  aether,  they  would  not  be  able  to  lubfift 
for  any  time  {tii).  This  is  poor  indeed  for 
philofophers  !  The  meanefl  among  the  people 
have  more  refined  notions,  than  to  imagine 
that  we  fhould  eat,  drink,  and  do  the  fame 
things  in  an  after-Jiate,  as  now  j  or  that  the 
mafs  of  blood  fhould  be  as  liable  to  fevers 
there,  as  here  after  a  debauch !  Thefe  men 

{m)  See  a  late  Book,  The  adventures  e/" Jacques  Maffic, 
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tie  down  infinite  power  to  their  own  way 
oi  mifconcei'ving  things  j  and  then  aflert  the 
impofTibility  of  their  own  imaginations.  It 
hath  been  demonfcrated  by  an  unexception- 
able hand,  that  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
matter  might  fill  the  whole  fphere  of  Sa- 
turn, and  not  leave  a  vacuity  above  that  of 
an  afligned  diameter  («). 

XV.  The  lafl:  difadvantage  the  foul  labours 

under,  from  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the 

body,  is  that  it  perceives  external  things  but 

a  few  ways^  and  by  a  few  inlets,  or  pafTages 

of  the  body:  but  what  hath  been  already  faid 

may  be  eafily  applied  here.    It  is  no  better 

argument  againft  the  poffibility  of  more  ways 

of  perceiving  external  objedls  than  Jive,  be- 

caufe  there  are  but  five,  than  it  would  have 

been  againft  the  poffibility  of  more  than  one 

or  two,  if  there  had  been  but  one  or  two;  of 

becaufe  fome  creatures  may  have  but  one  or 

two.  If  an  animal  body  had  been  contrived 

which  ftiould  have  been  aH  over  one  common 

fenfory   to  the  mind  lodged  within  ;  none 

would  have  excepted  againft  the  poffibility 

offuchabody :  and  it  is  no  argument  againft 

(a)  Introdu£l^.  ad  ver.  Phyfic.  Le^.  5. 

U  4  the 
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the  pojjihility  of  it,  that  fuch  a  body  hath 
not  actually  been  made,  unlefs  an  inconfif- 
tency  in  the  thing  itfelf  could  be  fhewn  (0), 

Some 

{0)  It  may  perhaps  be  the  more  eafily  conceived,  that 
the  body  may  be  all  over  one  common  fenfory  to  the 
foul,  if  we  confider  that  the  body,  in  its  prefent  confti- 
tution,  limits  and  confines  the  perceptions  of  the  foul,  but 
no  way  effects  them.  The  fabrick  of  the  eye  is  indeed 
wonderful,  and  by  it  this  mechanical  (or  rather  optical) 
problem  is  performed,  that  a  living  percipient  Beings  con- 
fined to  a  dark  and  clofe  place,  is  apprized  of  w^hat  exifts, 
and  is  done  without,  and  at  a  diftance.  But  this  muft 
be  performed  by  communicating  motion  from  thofe  di' 
jlant  ohjcEts  to  that  percipient  Being,  A  maten'alorgan, 
however  artificially  contrived,  could  conduce  no  other 
way  to  the  perception  of  a  living  Being,  than  by  commu- 
nicating- the  motion  it  receives.  It  muft  be  the  percipi- 
ent Zv/V:"  itfelf,  that  perceives  thefe  communicated  mo- 
tions, by  vertue  of  its  own  perceptive  faculty ;  and  fmce 
it  is  percipient  in  itfelf,  and  confined  to  a  dark  and  clofe 
place,  we  muft  of  confequcnce  conceive  its  perceptions  to 
be  like-wife  confined;  and  that  the  eye  only  permits  them 
on  one  fide,  by  communicating  motion  only  from  one 
place  J  and  therefore  that  on  all  other  parts  they  are  hin- 
dered, or  the  motions  are  intercepted.  How  much  is  it 
then  that  the  eye  performs  here  ?  Thus  much  only,  I 
fuppofej  it  limits  and  confines  the  perceptions  of  the  foul 
to  a  narrow  fpace,  as  a  hole  in  a  window  fhutter,  li- 
mits and  confines  the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  light.  We 
faw  before,  th(it  all  a£lion  miijl  fpring  cut  cf  the  nature 
9ftbeacrrje  Being  iff  f,  (fee  the  Note  (k)  N®  9.)  and 

it 
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Some  infedls  have  whole  cluflers  of  eyes, 
when  their  exigencies  require  more  than  two ; 

and 
it  is  no  lefs  certain  here,  that  all  perception  mujl  fprlng 
out  of  its  own  nature,  or  belong  to  it.  It  is  true,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  eye  modifies  the  motion  which  it  com- 
municates ;  and  thus  conduces  to  the  perception  of  the 
foul.  But  if  there  were  no  percipient  Being  within  the 
motion,  however  modified,  would  not  he  perceived .-  and 
to  make  the  perception  of  the  foul  depend  on  the  modifi- 
cation of  mechanical  motion,  or  owing  to  that,  is  ftill  to 
incur  the  contradiftion  of  two  powerlefs  fvbjiances,  &c. 
And,  feeondly,  though  the  rays  of  light  are  made  to 
converge^  and  form  an  image  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
the  eye  it  felf  is  as  little  active  in  doing  this,  as  the  hand 
or  foot  is.  It  is  another  Being  that  performs  the  motion, 
and  the  foul  it/elf  perceives  the  image  or  the  motion  excited 
by  it.  And  if  the  y^w/ perceives  the  images,  or  picJures  of 
objefts,  it  may  as  eafily  perceive  the  originals^  or  objefts 
themfelves.  There  would  be  no  neceflity  of  a  lens  in  the 
hole  of  the  (butter,  when  the  room  is  darkened,  to  form 
the/;7W^^Jontheopporitewall,  if  the  rays  from  the  objeiSls 
could  enter  in  their  natural  order :  and  it  requires  no 
more  art,  nor  a  greater  perceptive  capacity  in  the  foul  to 
perceive  the  external  obje£ls,  at  firft  hand,  than  to  per- 
ceive thefe  images  on  the  wall.  Juft  fo ;  the  reafon  why 
this  artifice  in  the  eye  (which  is  the  great,  original  came- 
ra of  lira)  and  thefe  images  on  the  retina  are  neceflarv, 
is  becaufe  the  foul  is  corfmed,  and  in  a  dark  room  \  and 
the  fame  vifive  faculty  which  perceives  the  copies  or  pic- 
tures there,  muft  as  eafdy  perceive  the  originals.  It  is  ftill 
^ut  f-erception  oifgioe^  in  the  one  cafe  as  ui  the  other. 

The 
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and  fome  creatures  can  thruft  out  their  eyes 
to  a  diftance  from  their  head :  and  there  is 

variety 
The  confinement  of  the  foul  therefore  to  a  dark  room, 
makes  all  this  art  and  addrefs  necefTary ;  and  yet  we  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  foul  could  not  perceive  external 
material  obje£ts  at  all,  unlefs  it  were  thus  confined,  and 
ftill  carried  a  kind  of  catnera  ofcura  about  with  it,  and 
fiirroxmding  it !  And  if  this  is  the  art  to  make  confinement 
and  darknefs  confiftent  with  perception  of  external  ob- 
je€te;  nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  and  unreafona- 
ble,  than  to  imagine  from  thence,  that  darknefs  and  con- 
finement flr^  necejfary  to  the  perception  ofthefe-y  or  rather, 
that  this  dqrknefsy  this  confinement^  and  this  art,  are  the 
things  which  effeSf  perception  in  the  foul.  And  I  amfure 
they  imagine  thus  who  tell  us  fo  often,  ^inque  ut  opi" 
nor  earn  faciendum  eji  fenjibus  auSlam,  The  perception  of 
a  living  Being  cannot  be  owing  to  limitation  and  confine- 
ment, nor  depend  on  the  helps  that  are  neceflary,  when 
it  is  thus  {hut  up  and  limited.  No  man  can  maintain 
this,  without  being  foon  reduced  to  grievous  contra- 
dictions ;  agreeably  to  what  has  been  faid  before. 

Hence  therefore,  as  was  aflerted,  the  eye  only  limits 
the  perception  of  the  foul,  or  permits  it  on  one  fide,  by 
communicating  motion  only  from  one  hand.  And  the 
reafoning  is  the  fame  with  refpe£l  to  the  other  organs  of 
fenfe  ;  they  only  convey  the  motions  of  which  the  foul 
is  percipient ;  but  for  wife  reafons  thefe  motions  are  im- 
peded, except  only  through  thefe  avenues.  And  thus 
they  bound  in  the  natural  perceptivity  of  the  foul,  other- 
wife  extenfive  and  unconfined.  Hence  the  material  or- 
layn  are  (as  the  word  imports)  the  inftruments  only  for 

limiting 
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variety  enough  exhibited  in  difpofing  the  other 
fenfes,  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals,  to 

let 

limiting  a  certain  manner  of  perception,  or  confining  that 
manner  to  zparticular  degree^  that  it  be  not  more  exten- 
five  than  fuits  our  prefent  condition ;  but  are  not  tlu  caufes 
of  that  perception  in  the  foul.  The  right  difpofition  of 
the  medium,  and  the  due  diftance  of  the  obje<5l,  arealfo 
neceflary  to  perception,  which  neverthelefs  are  not  caufe^ 
of  that  perception.  So  the  bad  difpofition  of  the  humourf^ 
and  coats  of  the  eye  may  hinder  perception ;  though  their 
right  difpofition  be  not  the  caufe  of  it ;  in  the  firft  cafe 
the  limitation  is  total,  and  in  the  laft  fome  part  is  removed. 
Now  fmce  each  organ  is  the  inftrument  only  for  limiting 
a  certain  »2^7««^r  of  perception,  or  confining  that  manner 
to  a  particulat  degree;  we  are  to  fay.  That  the  foul  hath 
the  capacity  of  perceiving  in  that  manner,  not  becaufe 
fuch  an  organ  is  the  inftrument ;  but  that  fuch  an 
organ  is  made  the  inftrument  to  limit  that  manner 
of  perception  to  a  particular  degree,  becaufe  the  foul 
hath  the  capacity  previoufly  in  its  own  nature  without 
limitation.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  if 
there  were  an  eye  placed  on  the  back-part  of  the  head, 
which  might  communicate  motion  from  objects  behind, 
that  the  foul  would  not  fee  thefe  obje£ls  likewife,  as  it 
perceives  thofe  before  us.  This  would  be  (if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  it)  to  fancy  the  foul  blind  on  that  fide.  What-* 
ever  reafon  there  is  that  it  fhould  be  percipient  of  moti- 
on coming  from  one  part ;  the  fame  there  will  be  for  its 
being  percipient  of  motion  coming  from  any  other  part 
and  really  from  all  parts  round.  And  I  i^ave  immedi- 
jitely  fhewnj  that  the  particular  modifications  of  the  mo- 
tion. 
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let  us  fee  that  the  great  Contrher  was  not 
Uraitned  >  and  that  there  were  more  ways  of 

folvmg 
tion,  arc  but  the  art  neceflary  to  It  as  being  confined  ; 
fbrwefliould  ftill  incur  the  contradidion,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explode  in  the  beginning  of  this  fedion, 
that  two  dead  fubftances  might  rife  to  Hfe  by  being  unit- 
ed ;  if  we  allowed  that  the  motion  of  dead  matter,  how- 
foever  modified,  might  endue  the  foul  with  a  perceptive 
capacity  of  any  objeds,  whether  placed  before,  or  be- 
hind us. 

Therefore  I  conclude  univerfally,  with  refped  to  ex- 
ternal objeds,  and  the  fundions  of  the  fenfes,  that  the 
perceptivity  of  the  foul  is  confined  by  the  organs  of  fenfc 
and  no  way  effeSledhy  them ;  or  (if  this  way  of  expref- 
fing  it  be  thought  not  fo  accurate)  that  the  organs  of 
fenfe  take  ofF  fome  of  that  limitation  from  the  percepti- 
vity of  the  foul,  which  would  be  otherwife  univerfal  ; 
and  that  the  modification  of  the  motion  is  neceflary,  not 
upon  the  account  oi  ih&  perception,  but  upon  the  account 
of  the  ccyifinement.  As  more  art  is  required,  where 
the  difficulty  in  the  performance  Is  greater.  And,  left 
any  fhould  think  this  a  partial  account  of  this  afi^air  j  let 
us  fuppofe  a  man  fuddenly  deprived  of  hearing,  fe^ing^ 
feeling,  &c.  or  the  organs  to  be  difabled ;  and  let  us  con- 
fider  the  ftate  of  the  foul  in  thefe  circumftances.  Laft- 
]y,  let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  avenues  of  the  fenfes  were 
opened  again:  In  the  fir  ft  cafe  there  is  a  total  limitation^ 
and  in  the  fccond,  a  part  of  that  limitation  is  removed  : 
but  the  foul  itfelf  is  neither  deprived  of  its  perceptive  ca- 
pacity in  the  one,  nor  endued  with  it  anew  in  the  other } 
that  rcm;iir*s  i;:herent  in  the  fjul  itfelf. 

Now 
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fohi?ig  the  problem  (as  I  faid  above)  than  one. 
In  our  prefent  condition,  we  have  ways  of 

applying 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  main  fubje£t  of  the  fedion, 
or  to  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  reparation.  This  cannot  be 
reflefted  on  but  with  much  pleafure,  I  think;  and  we 
may  now  fpeak  with  more  afTurance  of  the  enlarged  life 
which  the  foul  fhall  have  when  feparated  from  the  body. 
For,  fmce  it  is  contradidlory  that  its  perception  fhould 
be  efFe<3:ed  by  the  modification  of  motion,  as  communi- 
cated by  material  organs;  it  is  even  inconceivable  that 
a  prodigious  limitation  fhould  net  be  taken  off  from  it, 
when  freed  from  the  confinement  of  thefe  organs.  So 
unphilofophical  is  Lucretius's,  objection,  that  the  foul 
could  not  perceive  material  objeSfs,  but  by  the  help  of 
material  organs ;  ;.  e.  could  not  perceive  matter,  but  by 
the  help  of  matter !  And  now  if  we  confider  perception 
by  organs  in  this  view,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  the 
foul  is  endued  with  perception,  by  the  mechanifmofthe 
eyes,  ears,  ^c.  which  hath  hitherto  been  the  general 
prejudice  in  confidering  this  inftance  of  the  Creator's 
power,  and  is  indeed  contradicSlor}^ ;  but  that  the  other- 
wife  not  bounded  perceptivity  of  the  foul,  fhould  at  all 
be  made  confiflent  with,  or  ailual  perception  in  any  de- 
gree be  preferved,  in  the  union  and  application  of  dead 
matter  to  the  foul.  We  carr}'  over  our  wonder  to  the 
impolTible  fide,  and  think  nothing  worth  admiring  un- 
Icfs  an  impofTibility  is  wrought.  Though  this  is  only 
one  particular  inflance  of  our  general  prejudice  in  con- 
fidering the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  where  all  efHciency 
is  afcribed  by  us  to  natural  activities  and  powers  of  a 
(luggifh  fubflance.  Farther, 
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applying  to  all  the  qualities  of  objeds,  that 
our  neceflities  require  j  and  without  all  doubt 

we 

Farther,  fince  the  perceptions  of  the  foul  are  limited 
and  confined  by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  but  no  way  eJfFeft- 
ed  by  them ;  what  is  faid  here  thus  at  length  falls  in  with 
vdiat  was  faid  in  the  Note  (k)  N°  9.  or  the  prefent  ar- 
gument becomes  the  fecond  part  of  the  argument  infilled 
on  there.  We  faw  there,  that  it  was  contradidlory  to  fay 
the  matter  of  the  body  is  the  injlrument  ofaSfion  to  the  foul, 
er  that  the  foul  could  not  he  a£lhe  without  it;  becaufe  we 
were  forced  to  fuppofe  the  foul  exerting  a  previous  aft  of 
powerupon  dead  matter,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  con- 
tended, that  it  could  exert  no  aft  of  power  but  by  the  help 
of  dead  matter;  orwe  could  not  conceive  the  foulafting 
by  the  inftrumentality  of  matter,  but  by  conceiving  it 
afting  without  the  inftrumentality  of  matter.  And  here 
the  matter  of  the  body  is  as  little  the  inftrument  o(  per- 
ception, as  there  it  was  of  aSfion ;  for  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  foul  percipient  by  the  inftrumentality,  or  help 
of  that  matter,  but  by  conceiving  it  percipient  previ- 
oufly  in  its  own  nature,  and  without  the  help  of  fuch 
jnatter.  When  it  perceives  itfelf  ajfeSied,  it  doth  not 
borrow  thisperceptio7t  from  the  thing  affefting  it,  by  the 
very  terms  and  conception :  perceptioti  fprings  as  much 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  as  aSiion.  And,  as  has 
been  faid  above,  we  cannot  conceive  perceptivity,  or  life 
,to  confift  in  the  mere  capacity  or  power  of  living ;  in 
this  wc  are  neceflary ;  otherwife  the  living  Being  muft 
be  dead  to  all  purpofes.  Read  again  the  end  of  N"  6. 

And  finally,  fince  the  body  limits  and  confines  the  per- 
ceptivity of  the  foul,  we  may  conceive  that  it  might 

limit 
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we  (hall  have  ways  of  applying  to  all  the 
qualities  of  objects,  that  our  future  happinefs 
and  pleafure  demand.  We  have  reafon^  that 
fuperior  faculty  of  the  foul,  which  no  avenue 
of  the  body  could  let  in  upon  itj  whereby 
we  difcover  truth,  and  grow  acquainted  with 

limit  that  perceptivity  lefs  and  lefs^  till  at  length  it  became 
all  over  one  common  fenfory  to  the  foul ;  or  admitted  the 
motions  from  external  objefts  all  manner  of  ways.  For 
admitting^  cr  communicating  motion  from  external  objeSfSy 
is  all  that  ought  to  be  underjiood  by  a  fenfory.  And  fmce 
we  fee  fome  infe<Sfe  have  v^hole  clufters  of  eyes,  as  I  men- 
tion above ;  and  that  one  of  the  fenfes  is  at  prefent  dif- 
fufed  all  over  the  body,  namely  feeling ;  thefe  inftances 
ihew  this  to  be  neither  impofiible  nor  inconceivable. 

I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  Note  without  adding  what 
a  learned  and  ingenious  Friend  has  farther  obferved  on 
this  fubjeft,  viz.  That  it  may  be  one  reafon  among 
pthers,  why  the  body  thus  limits  and  confines  the  per- 
ceptivity of  the  foul  in  the  prefent  ftate,  that  there  might 
jiot  be  a  confufion  of  objedls  all  ading  on  the  foul  at 
once,  and  a  hurry  and  indiftindlnefs  in  the  attention ;  as 
when  a  perfon  has  more  things  to  difpatch  than  he  caa 
well  look  to  :  And  that  this  may  likewife  be  one  reafon 
why  all  our  paft  thoughts  and  confcioufnefs,  are  not  in 
view  at  the  fame  time ;  though  they  miy  be  recoIle6ted 
in  a  great  meafure  when  occafion  requires :  But  that  how- 
ever, in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  when  the  aStivity  of  the 
foul  is  freed  from  all  impediments,  its^  perceptivity  will 
alfo  be  without  confinement  from  material  organs ;  and 
both  will  be  in  proportion  tlien,  as  thsy  are  no\Y» 

the 
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the  abflradf  natures  of  things  themfelvcs, 
which  confift  folely  in  idea,  and  are  not  pro- 
perly obje6ts  that  can  enter  by  material  organs. 
This  faculty  may  admit  of  greater  improve- 
ments and  heightnings  (as  (hall  be  obferved 
in  another  place)  than  we  can  conceive  Qur 
corporeal  fyftems  to  be  capable  of. 

XVI.  But  it  has  been  faid,  which  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  objedion,  thatitmuftbeapuni(h- 
ment  to  fpirits,  oncefeparated,  to  enter  again 
into  fyftems  of  fuch  matter,  howfoever  dif- 
pofed ;  and  that  this  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
defign  of  making  good  men  happier,  in  that 
{late  of  re-union.  But  I  anfwer,  that  this 
can  be  no  puniihment,  nor  diminution  of  the 
happinefs  defigned  them,  if  we  conceive  it 
within  the  reach  of  infinite  Power ^  to  bring 
this  union  to  a  ftate  of  indolence  or  inoffen- 
fivenefs,  on  the  part  of  matter  (as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  (hew,  in  thefe  laft  paragraphs, 
it  is)  for  to  have  no  trouble,  or  uneafinefs  at 
all  from  matter,  is  precifely  the  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs, with  refped:  to  it,  that  fpirits  have, 
which  are  entirely  free  from  it.  And  if  we 
go  over  to  the  other  fide,  and  fay  there  is  a 
fofitive  and  real  happinefs  in  being  joined  to 

matter. 
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matter,  it  would  follow  that  the  happieft  fpi- 
rits  ought  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  union  with  it. 
But  fure  no  attentive  man  ever  thought  that 
there  conlifted  any  real  felicity  in  being  u- 
nited  to  material  fubflance.  A  paradife  of  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe  is  very  grofs  philofophy.  It 
is  enough  that  it  fhall  give  us  no  impediment, 
let,  or  reflraint;  the  inad:ivityof  it  being  cor^ 
reBed  by  an  infinite  motive  power  ;  and  the 
fixednefs  of  it  rendering  it  as  little  inconveni- 
ent, from  being  made  up  of  parts,  as  if  it 
were  pure  fpiritual  fubflance  j  and  that  it  fhall 
leave  all    other  happinefs,  rational  and  true 
pleafures,  as  acceffible  to  us,  and  as  endlefly 
increaiible,  as  if  we  were  not  at  all  concerned 
with  it.  Thus,  iiifinite power  intervenifig,  our 
being  united  to,  or  feparated  from  matter,  ap- 
pears a  thing  indifferent,  either  as  to  the  de- 
gree,  or  kind  of  our  happinefs.     It  is  true^ 
we  are  fubjed:ed  to  a  great  fuperplus  of  pain 
and  trouble,  from  the  prefent  conflitutiono£ 
our  bodies,  on  the  mofl  advantageous  fuppo- 
lition  we  can  make ;  wifely^  to  fhew  us  that 
happinefs  is  not  to  be  expected  here,   nor  at 
all  from  the  gratifications  of  fenfe ;  and  again^ 
we  are  made  capable  of  rational   plealure 
which  cannot  be  finifhed,  or  even  well  begun 
Vol.  I,  X  in 
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in  this  period;  for  the  fame  reafon.  For 
rational pleafure  is  fuch  that  we  might  fay, 
the  Author  of  our  beings  was  not  infinitely 
-rational,  if  ever  it  were  to  have  an  end.  Upon 
this  and  other  accounts,  I  fl:iall  afterward  en- 
quire as  exactly  as  I  am  capable,  into  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  thefe  two  different  kinds 
of  pleafure,  fenfual  and  rational.  But  to  re- 
turn from  this  digreflion,  to  where  we  left 
off  at  N°  9.  concerning  the  indefinent  adli- 
vity  of  the  foul  in  a  flate  of  feparation. 

XVII.  It  will  poffiblybefaidjthat  though 
It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  the  human 
foul  fhould  be  incejajitly percipient  of  fome- 
thing  or  other,  yet  it  feems  hard  to  imagine 
that  it  fhould  be  incej^antly  aBive^  that  if  it 
is  only  adtive  by  willifig,  and  only  wills,  when 
it  turns  its  perceptivity  from  the  confideration 
of  one  object  to  another,  it  muft  at  that  rate 
be  inceffantly  flilfting  the  objefts  of  its  con- 
templation ;  and  for  it  to  dwell  on  the  con- 
fideration of  any  one,  for  any  time,  would 
be  impoflible:  that  we  have  experience,  even 
when  the  body  is  beil:  difpofed,  of  its  being 
merely  paflive,  and  percipient  only  of  objects 
offered  to  it,  without  its  ownadivity  exerted 
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in  turning  to  them  -,  and  that  this  incellant  adli- 
on  would  be  more  2i  fatigue,  or  rather  torture 
to  it,  than  any  thing  elfe,  giving  it,  as  it 
were,  2. 'vertigo,  in  continually  whirling  from 
objedl  to  obje(ft.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  foul  is  not  only  ac- 
tive, when  firfl  it  applies  itfelf  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  any  object  ^  but  inceflantlyacftive, 
all  the  time  it  is  confidering  that  object.  The 
applying  the  perceptivity  to  it,  is  the  change 
of  adtion,  the  end  of  one,  and  the  beginning 
of  another  J  but  the  continued  application  to 
it,  is  that  adtion  continued,  or  the  firft  ad:  of 
willing  ftill  kept  up.  For,  fince  to  will  is  to 
a6lj  to  continue  the  will,  is  to  continue  the 
acStionj  and  to  will  without  intermiffion,  is 
to  adt  without  intermiffion.  Give  me  leave 
to  illuftrate-  this,  by  a  familiar  comparifon. 
When  a  man  takes  firft  hold  of  anything,  a 
piece  of  iro?!,  v.  g.  with  a  pair  of  tongs  or 
pincers,  he  adls,  or  begins  an  adlion;  but  the 
adtionis  continued,  all  the  time  he  holds  the 
iron,  be  it  as  long  as  it  will,  till  he  quits  this 
hold  for  another,  or  this  piece  of  ir.on  for 
another.  And  though  he  fhould  do  nothing 
but  hold  it  J  yet  he  doth  fomething  when  he 
holds  it,  l^y  the  terms :  he  continues  the 
X  2  adtion. 
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adlion.  Which  ever  way  it  be  that  the  foul 
afFeds  the  body,  when  firft  he  takes  the  hold, 
it  continues  ftill  to  affecft  it  the  fame  way,  all 
the  time  till  he  lets  it  go.  The  animal  fpirits, 
whichare,  probably,  the  immediate  minifters 
of  the  will,  crowd  incefTantly  into  the  fame 
parts,  and  there  is  incelTantly  the  fame  tume- 
fadlion,  or  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  which 
are  the  inflruments  of  this  adion,  as  at  firft. 
The  matter  is  not  much  different  in  thinking: 
to  keep  an  objed:  under  confideration,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  a  conftant  attention,  or  appli- 
cation of  the  perceptive  faculty  to  it;  and  this 
is  effected  hy  confi ant  willing.  Juft  as  looking 
fledfaillyupon  one  point,  requires  a  conftant 
direction  of  the  axes  of  vijion  to  that  point; 
which  muft  be  effected  by  conftantly  exerting 
that  power,  which  the  foul  hath  over  the  mo- 
tion of  thefe  axes.  When  we  are  iick,  or 
have  a  head-ach,it  is  with  pain  we  can  per- 
form this  for  anytime,  which  fliews  it  to  be 
action.  The  property  of  matter,  whereby  it 
continues  in  that  ftate  into  which  it  is  once 
put,  proceeding  from  its  want  of  power  to 
work  a  change,  is  by  no  means  applicable 
here ;  and  it  is  our  prejudice,  to  call  the  tf^a?:- 
fition  only  of  the  perceptive  capacity,  from  one 

object 
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objedt  to  another  action.  We  are  Indeed  foac- 
cuftomed  to  feel  difficulty  in  adtion,  when  we 
adt  by  the  body,  that  if  an  adlion  cofts  us  no 
trouble  in  performing  it,  or  produces  no  fen- 
lible  change  in  matter,  we  lofe  the  notion  of 
our  being  active,  and  the  diJiijiBio7iv!t\\2.vt 
formed  toourfelves  between  aBion  and  i?ia5ii~ 
on.  When  we  move  a  limb  of  the  body  fpon- 
taneoufly,  it  is  confefledly  aftion ;  motion  is 
a  fenfible  change :  but  it  is  no  lefs  a(5tion  to 
hold  the  arm  ftraight  out,  than  to  put  it  at  firfl 
into  that  poflure,  which  we  may  be  fenfible 
of,  becaufe  we  foon  find  ourfelves  unable  to 
continue  it  thus  (/>) ;  and  that  is  no  fign  of  ifi- 
adiion.  And  agreeable  to  this,  a  clofe  atten- 
tion of  thought  to  the  fame  thing:,  is  more 
fatiguing  than  frequent  changing;  there  be- 
ing, as  was  fa  id  above,  a  relief  and  pleafure 
in  variety  of  objed:s.      So  far  is  it  from  be- 

(p)Hoc  [tremorem  induci,  oh  defeHtm  fvcci  fpirituof:^ 
confirmatur  ex  eo,  quod  v'lri  alioquin  rohujii^  potidus  pro- 
prii  brachii  extenfi  fujiinere  non  poffunt^  continuata  aiiione 
[here  it  is  called  aclion]  per  horam  integrant^  abfque  ire- 
more,  ^da  ne?npey  oh  continuatom  ejfufionem  ex  iifdem 
7iervis,  fum  fpirituoji  dijftpantur,  et  deficiunt,  et  proinde, 
interrupth  vicilus,  ^  jmnutisjiillicidiis  exprimi  pofjunt, 
[In  which  intervals  the  arm  muft  yield  and  fink  down 
a  little..]  Bordl,  de  ?not.  animak  Part.  2.  Prop.  216. 
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ing  true,  that  changing  the  adts  of  the  will 
is  only  adion.  And  this  is  one  reafon  that 
hijiory,  poefy^  &c.  are  more  entertaining,  to 
thofe  who  have  not  acquired  a  fleadinefs  of 
attention,  than  mathematical  and  abftradt 
reafoning.  This  fhews  us  that  the  foul  is 
adtive  and  bufy,  in  the  ftilleft  intervals  of 
jnufing  and  thinking :  and  as  we  have  feen 
in  N**  4.  that  adtion  neceflarily  implies  per- 
ception ;  fo  in  this  cafe,  perception  natu- 
rally infers  adlion  :  that  is,  though  percep- 
tion doth  not  neceflarily  imply  adlion  j  yet  it 
is  here  a  natural  fign  of  it.  When  we  fall 
heavy  with  fleep,  or  iink  from  a  waking  to 
a  fleeping  ftate,  we  lofe  gradually  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objeds,  or  whatever  we  were 
thinking  of,  as  the  mind  ceafes  to  be  active- 
in  applying  the  attention  to  them ;  till  all  de- 
generates into  an  internal  fcene  of  thinking, 
where  the  mind  is  flill  acflive  and  perceptive 
of,  and  about  other  objects. 

We  may  further'  obferve,that  if  thinking 
were  not  adion,  a  man  might  run  a  race, 
and  fludy  a  hard  theorem  at  once;  for  that 
would  be  only  to  run,  and  do  nothing  elfe. 
It  partly  proceeds  from  the  fimplicityof  the 
attention,  of  which  hereafter;  and  partly 

from 
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from  the  limitednefs  of  the  adive  power  of 
the  foul,  that  it  can  do,  or  be  intent  upon 
one  thing  only  at  a  time  ;  and  if  thinking 
were  doing  nothing,  the  doing  anything elfc 
would  not  exclude  it.  And  as  this  helps  to 
fhewus,  that  thinking  is  adion,  in  whatever 
degree  of  intenfenefs;  fo  it  affifts  us,  infome 
manner,  to  get  a  tranfient  glance  of  the 
boundlefs,  adorable  power  and  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  who  performs  an  infinity  of  ac- 
tions, infinitely  different,  all  at  once,  in  all 
places,  without  perturbation  or  perplexity. 
We  have  fcarce  any  other  way  of  feeing  the 
greatnefs  of  his  perfedions,  but  by  bringing 
them  into  comparifon  with  what  is  dijicult 
to  us.  When  they  become  great  beyond  a 
certain  pitch,  we  lofe  the  fenfe  of  their  great- 
nefs; and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  byjlill  increaf- 
ing  they  become  lefs  to  us, 

XVIII.  To  confirm  farther  the  inceffant 
s6tivity  of  the  foul  confidered  in  its  own  na- 
ture, we  may  next  obferve  that  as  all  w///- 
ing  is  adlion,  fo  this  willing  is  the  only  adion 
of  the  human  foul ;  or  all  that  it  doth  when 
it  adts,  is  only  exerting  an  act  of  volition. 
When  it  moves  the  animal  fpirits,  in  order 
X  4  to 
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to  move  any  part  of  the  body,  it  only  wilh 
the  motion.  It  knows  neither  why  the  mo- 
tion is  performed,  or  how  it  is  performed  y 
but  if  the  body  be  rightly  difpofed,  it  will 
be  performed,  in  confequence  of  its  volition. 
In  like  manner  in  its  own  internal  opera^ 
tions  of  thought  and  reafoning,  it  performs 
no  other  kind  of  adion  but  willing ;  for  it 
is  neceflary  in  feeing  the  identity  or  diverfity 
of  its  own  ideas,  after  the  will  hath  applied 
the  perceptivity  to  them  j  as  fhall  be  (hewn. 
No  agent  indeed  can  a<ft,  without  willijtg 
the  adion  j  but  the  difference  to  be  taken 
notice  of  here  is,  that  the  human  foul  in 
particular,  only  'wills  the  adtion,  and  is  forced 
to  depend  upon  a  borrowed  power  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  what  it  wills.  The  fyftem  of  na- 
ture round  it,  as  was  faid,  is  fo  wonderfully 
contrived,  that  the  execution  of  its  will  is 
performed,  blindly  as  to  it.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay,  whether  this  is  a  greater  mark  of 
the  wifdom  of  the  Contriver,  and  of  its  de- 
pendence upon  him  -,  or  of  his  goodnefs  and 
eondefcenfion,  in  being  fubfervient  to  the  will 
and  fpontaneity  of  his  creatures.  But  willing 
is  a  thing  that  cofts  us  no  pains;  it  is  full  as 
^afy  to  us  to  will  a  things  though  the  eifedtt- 
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ing  it  might  not  be  in  our  power,  as  not  to 
nuill  it :  though  there  may  be  an  inequality 
in  the  difpofition  of  our  bodies  at  different 
times,  there  is  none  in  the  power  of  willing. 
And  when  it  is  freed  from  this  inequality,  as 
it  will  be  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  or  in  a 
flate  of  union  with  a  fyflem  of  matter  liable 
to  no  diforder,  a^^ion  in  all  refpedts,  will  be 
as  eafy  to  it  as  inaSiion ;  fince  its  own  proper 
adlion,  even  here,  is  as  eafy.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  a  little,  that  it  is  a  repugnancy  in 
thought,  to  fuppofe  an  adlive  fubftance  feel- 
ing any  difficulty  from  itfelf  in  adling.  It 
muft  ht  fomething  inactive  that  gives  it  any 
uneafmefs  to  ad  ;  that  is,  fome  dead  fub- 
ftance.  If  it  felt  uneafmefs  from  itfelf,  it 
muft  be  from  fome  part  of  it,  that  wanted  to 
be  aduated  ;  that  is,  fome  u?iaBive  part  ; 
that  is,  fome  part  not  of  active  fubftance 
(for  of  fuch  parts  adlive  fubftance  could  ne- 
ver be  made  up)  -,  and  that  is,  fome  part 
not  of  itfelf, 

XIX.  Let  us  reflect  how  necefjarily  we  he^ 
come  active  and  percipient  again  (of  external 
objedls,  I  mean)  after  fleep.  It  is  as  little  in 
g  man's  power  to  continue  fleeping  at  plea- 

fure. 
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fure,  as  it  is  to  fall  afleep  when  he  lifts  j  tho* 
his  life  depended  on  it.  This  would  be  a 
great  happinefs  in  many  cafes,  and  2ijingular 
privilege.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  right  order 
and  difpofition  of  the  body,  that  thus/om- 
hly  reftores  adion  and  perceptivity  to  us  5  for 
then  we  ihouldneedno  other  principle  to  ac- 
tuate and  enliven  us  at  any  time ;  but  the 
order  of  dead  parts  would  make  them  living 
and  rational  {wife^  learned^  and  laughing,  in 
Lucretiui's  phrafe)  j  and  the  effedt  would  be 
perfeder  than  the  caufe,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind  ;  which  would  put  an  end  to 
all  reafoning,  (of  which  by  and  by).  This 
therefore  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the 
nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  which  is  necefTarily 
active  and  perceptive  in  itfelf,  ^ndfieds  life 
and  perception  (fo  to  fpeak)  through  the  body ^ 
when  the  right  difpofition  of  that  returns. 
The  foul  in  fleep  feems  to  fuifer  fomething 
like  what  happens  to  a  live-coal,  covered  up 
under  the  afhesj  which  is  alive  all  the  while, 
but  only  appears  fo,  when  difencumbered, 
and  expofed  to  open  air.  As  the  coal  would 
at  any  time  difcover  itfelf,  and  kindle  up  any 
combuftible  matter  applied  to  it ;  fo  the  foul 
necefTarily  enlivens  a  rightly  difpofed  body» 

We 
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We  cannot  fuppofe  it  like  a  dead  cinder :  for 
as  that,  of  itfelf,  could  never  become  a  live- 
coal  again  j  fo  neither  could  the  foul  recover 
life  and  adtion,  of  itfelf,  if  it  were,  for  any 
the  fmalleft  time,  in  a  flate  analagous  to 
that  of  a  dead  cinder » 

XX.  We  may  conceive,  I  think,  without 
much  ftrefs  to  the  imagination,  that  whea 
two  fubftances  of  contrary  natures,  an  a5tive 
and  inaSiive  one,    are  joined  together  in  a 
ilate  of  union,    they  ihould  fo  afFe(ft  each 
other,  that  the  whole  cornpound  fhould  not 
appear  perfedly  dead,  nor  perfedly  living  ; 
which  is  the  very  appearance  we  make:  and 
that,  as  the  one  or  the  other  principle  pre- 
vailed, the  compound  fhould  feem  to  partake 
of  that  nature.    This  is  not  hard  in  general 
to  conceive ;  though  the  formal  method  how 
theyaffedl  each  other  may  not  be  conceivable 
by  us.     It  is  certain  enough,  from  what  is 
faid  in  the  fecond  feftion  above,  that  gravity, 
or  elafticity,    by  which  a  clock  or  a  watch 
goes,  is  the  action  of  an  immaterial  fubftance 
upon  matter.  We  can  as  little  conceive  the 
formal  manner  of  this  impulfe  or  impreffion, 
»s  how  the  foul  affei^ts  the  matter  of  the  body, 

or 
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or  is  afFe(5led  by  it.  This  very  common  in- 
ftance  includes  in  itfelf  really  all  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  in  the  mutual  adtion  of  matter 
and  fpiric  on  each  other.  Yet  becaufe  a  man 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is,  that  an  immaterial 
impulfe  conftantly  imprefled  fhould  make  a 
watch  go,  this  vi^ould  not  make  him  deny 
the  evidence  of  truth,  or  fay,  that  either  it 
doth  not  go,  or  goes  without  any  power. 
And,  to  purfue  this  a  little  farther,  if  we 
conceive  this  force  much  fuperior  to  the  in- 
ertnefsy  oxfridiion  of  the  matter  to  be  mov- 
ed, the  machine  will  go  eafy  and  lightly;  if 
it  is  but  little  Wronger,  that  will  be  moved 
llowly  and  with  difficulty ;  but  if  it  is  only 
barely  equal,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium^ 
and  all  the  movements  will  flop ;  and  if  it  is 
inferior,  the  machine,  fo  tocxprefsit,  is  more 
dead.  Now,  if  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  force 
different,  we  fuppofe  the  difpofition  of  the 
parts  to  be  moved,  different  at  different  times, 
the  fame  conftant  force  remaining  and  act- 
ing ;  all  the  fame  different  appearances  will 
happen :  the  machine  will  feem  brifk  and 
lively;  faint  and  languid;  fick,  or  quite  dead, 
(to  fpeak  metaphorically) ;  as  the  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  balances  the  a(^ive  force 
more  or  lefs»  Com- 
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•  Comparifons  do  not  hit  in  all  particulars : 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  apply  this  to  the  cafe 
of  the  body  as  actuated  by  the  foul ;  nor  is 
there  any  confidering  perfon,  I  think,  who 
may  not  fee  from  this  inftance  (in  fome  man- 
ner parallel)  how  frivolous  thofe  objections 
are,  which  the  Sceptic  brings  from  the  in- 
equalities obfervable  in  the  body,  to  prove  the 
foul  material.  For  though  it  may  be  faid, 
that  tht  force  which  moves  the  limbs  doth 
not  belong  to  the  foul,  as  hath  been  fliewn 
before  j  yet  that  need  be  no  objection  to  the 
comparifon  :  for  the  diforder  of  the  parts 
certainly  hinders  that  force  from  being  ex- 
erted, and  the  command  of  the  foul  over 
the  body  to  appear  ;  fince  it  hath  likewife 
been  fhewn,  that  this  force  is  fubfervient 
to  the  fponfaneoiis  mover  j  and  therefore  in 
the  prefent  cafe  may  be  confidered  as  its 
own  force. 

XXI.  From  the  foul's  neceffarily  aduating 
the  body,  either  during  its  being  rightly  dif- 
pofed,  or  as  foon  as  the  indifpofition  of  it  is 
rectified,  it  farther  appears,  that  the  law  of' 
their  union  is  fuch,  that  only  a  final  inepti- 
tude of  the  body  to  be  actuated,  can  feparate 

them  : 
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them  :  for  they  Hill  continue  united,  not- 
withftanding  any  indifpofition  which  can  be 
redified.  And  therefore  the  foul  is  not  at 
liberty  to  adt  by  itfelf,  before  t\i2it final  inep-' 
titude  or  diforder  happens.  We  need  not 
wonder  why  the  foul  doth  not  ad  by  itfelf, 
when  the  body  is  not  fit  to  be  actuated  by  it : 
it  hath  no  liberty  but  what  is  indulged  it,  by 
the  Being  who  appointed  this  u?2ion  -,  and  if 
it  had  fuch  a  liberty,  the  union  would  be  in 
vain.  The  foul  would  always  chufe  to  ad 
by  itfelf,  retiring  from  the  body  while  it  were 
indifpofed,  that  it  might  enjoy  a  feparate  and 
unpainful  ftate  of  exiftence.  And  fince  the 
body,  in  itsprefent  conftitution,  mufl  always 
give  the  foul  fome  uneafinefs,  lefs  or  more  j 
as  alfo  lince,  when  befl  difpofed,  it  muft  re- 
tard its  application  to  many  objeds  j  the 
confequence  would  be,  that  it  would  never 
chufe  to  aduate  it,  or  to  ad  by  it,  more 
than  a  man  at  liberty  would  chufe  to  walk 
with  fetters  on  his  legs.  A  little  tafte  of 
feparate  exiftence  would  put  men  upon  all 
expedients  of  diffolving  the  union  violently. 
Thus  fuch  a  liberty  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly inconfiftent  with  the  defign  of  unit- 
ing them  together.  It  is  rather  wifely  in- 
2  ftitutedj 
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flituted,  that  we  naturally  feek  to  prolong 
the  union,  that  it  may  appear  how  we  ap- 
prove ourfelves,in  this  our  ftate  o^  novitiate, 
I  might  mention  here  another  kind  of  incon- 
veniencies  that  would  enfue  from  this  power 
indulged  to  the  foul,  to  the  overturning  of 
human  fociety :  if  we  confider  the  luji^  ava^ 
rice^  reve?2ge,  &c.  of  mortals,  who  would 
thus  come  to  know  more  perfedly  the  means 
of  accomplifhing  all  their  bad  deligns.     No 
method  of  fecurity  would  be  fafe,  or  fecret; 
nor  any  method  of   ruin  unknown  to  the 
utter  confufion  of  the  world.     How  much 
better  is  it  then  that  it  fhould  be  other  wife  or- 
dered !  It  is  true,  in  lleep  the  foul  adts,  and 
is  adled  upon,  by  a  different  method  from 
the  miniftry  of  the  fenfes ;  but  it  is  all  the 
while  in  the  body,  and  not   trufted  to  its 
own  difcretion. 

But  this  whole  appearance  of  dreams 
{hall  beconlidered  at  large  a  little  farther  on. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  being 
concerned  to  find  fome  great  and  learned 
men  taking  the  wrong  Jide  of  ambiguous  ap- 
pearances, and  falling  in  with  the  fceptical 
notions  of  the  world,  by  infinuating  that  the 
foul  owes  the  perfeciion  of  rational  thinkiJtg 
to  the  body,  and  this  in  order  to  maintain  an- 
other 
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other  hypothejis  of  no  very  great  confequence 
in  itfclf,  tho' it  were  true  in  this  ftate  of  union, 
viz.  that  the  foul  thinks  ?jot  always  [q) ;  which 
yet  is  notealily  to  be  proved,  even  though  the 

(^)  EJfay  concerning  human  nnde7'Jlandingy  B.  2.  ch. 
I.  {^^.  i6.  "  'Tis  true,  we  have  fometimes  Inftances 
"  of  perception,  whilft  we  areafleepand  retain  the  me- 
*'  mory  of  thofe  thoughts ;  but  how  extravagant  and  in- 
*'  coherent  they  are  for  the  moft  part ;  how  little  con- 
•*  formable  to  the  perfection  and  order  of  a  rational  be- 
**  ing,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not 
•'  be  told.  This  I  would  willingly  be  fatisfied  in,  whe- 
•'  ther  the  foul,  when  it  thinks  thus  apart,  and  as  it 
•'  were  feparate  from  the  body,  ads  lefs  rationally  than 
•*  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  not  j  if  its  feparate  thought 
*'  be  lefs  rational,  then  thefemen  mu^hy^  that  the  foul 
«'  owes  the  prfe£i'ion  of  rational  thinking  to  the  body ;  if 
*'  it  does  not,  'tis  a  wonder  that  our  dreams  fliould  be, 
•*  for  the  moft  part,  fo  frivolous  and  irrational  j  and  that 
**  the  foul  fhould  retain  none  of  its  more  rational  fo- 
*«  liloquies  and  meditations."  We  fhall  afterward  fee, 
ivho  in  this  place  afcribes  the  perfedion  of  rational 
thinking  to  the  body ;  however  here  is  a  broad  hint  for 
material  fouls.  What  hfor  the  mojl  part  only,  is  not 
always  :  that  fide  ought  to  have  been  confidered  alfo.  I 
hope  it  will  appear,  that  the  moft  incoherent  of  our  dreams 
is  an  appearance  far  above  matter,  or  any  power  matter 
can  be  endued  with :  and  that,  upon  a  narrow  examina- 
tion, the  anions  properly  of  the  foul,  in  dreaming,  will 
not  be  found  fo  irrational,  as  is  here  prefumed,  and  ge- 
nerally conceived. 

2  adivity 
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aftivity  oifpirit  be  clogged  with  dead  matterj 
ahd  is  certainly  falfe  in  a  ftate  of  reparation. 
That  I  may  not  be  mifunderflood,  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  m2in  JJjould  lie  for  the  fake  of 
truth,  (truth  ftands  in  need  of  no  fuch  help, 
but  rejecfls  it  j)  nor  that  one  fliould  avoid  any 
difficulty,  or  not  confider  all  fides  of  any 
appearance  :  but  what  I  complain  of  is,  the 
not  conjidering  all  fides  of  any  appearance 
from  which  a  weighty  inference  feems  to  be 
drawn,  efpecially  if  it  be  perplext  in  itfelf ; 
as  the  appearance  of  dreams  certainly  is.  If 
the  foul  were  indebted  to  matter  for  the  per- 
fection of  rational  thinking,  matter  would 
be  the  perfe6ter  being  of  the  two  j  which  it 
would  beabfurd  tofuppofe:  and  if  thinking, 
or  activity  (and  that  the  highefl:  kind  of  ac- 
tivity) doth  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  im- 
material fubftance,  it  muft  be  merely  accident^ 
c/ to  all  fubftancej  which  is  no  lefs  abfurd. 
This  laft  I  have  fhewn  falfe  in  what  is  faid 
before (N°  3.)  And  an  endeavour  to  remove 
the  pretence  which  our  dreams  may  give  for 
fuggefting,  that  the  foul  owes  the  perfedlion 
of  rational  thinking  to  matter,  together  with 
fomeother  reafons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
Vol.  I.  y  will. 
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will,  I  hope,  plead  my  excufe  for  ofFermg 
an  ejjay  on  that  intricate  fubjedl. 

XXII.  We  may  farther  obferve,  the  firfl 
nine  paragraphs  of  this  fedtion  being  duly 
confidered,  that  they  who  placed  the  eflence 
of  the  foul  in  thinking,  rather  expreffed  their 
meaning  unwarily,  than  had  falfe  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  it.  If  eifence  and  exiftence 
have  different  meanings  (as  in  propriety  it 
feems  they  (hould),  by  effence,  I  think,  can 
only  be  meant,  the  abftradt  natures  of  things; 
or  the  ideas  of  the  things  in  the  divine  intel- 
led:,  which  were  before  the  things  themfelves 
exifted.  Mr.  Locke  rather  takes  effence  for 
the  bemg  of  any  thing  (r) ;  though  we  ufu- 

ally 

(r)  -"  *'  But  fince  the  efTences  of  things  are 

*'  thought  by  fome  (and  not  without  reafon)  to  be  whol- 
"  ly  unknown  J  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  the 
*'  feveral  fignifications  of  the  word  eflence.  Firft  ef- 
"  fence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing,  where- 
*'  by  it  is  what  it  is,  and  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
"  generally  in  fubftances,  unknown  conftitution  of 
•'  things,  whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend^, 
**  may  be  called  their  eflence.  This  is  the  proper  ori- 
"  ginal  fignification  of  tlie  word,  as  is  evident  from  tlie 
**  formation  of  it ;  ejfentia  in  its  primary  notatiori,  fig- 
"  nifying  properly  being,  b'^."  B.  3.  ch.  i^.  fe£l^  15. 

Here 
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ally  fay,  fuch  a  property  is  of  the  nature  or 
eU'ence  of  a  thing,  taking  cither  word  indif- 
ferently; 

Here  (not  to  mention  that  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  the 
fignification  of  a  derivative  word,  efpecially  in  a  philofo- 
phical  acceptation,  to  differ  very  vindely  from  the  gram- 
nvatical  meaning  it  might  have  according  to  the  form  it 
is  derived  in)  the  word  [being]  I  think,  is  equivocal, 
and  fignifies  the  internal  unknown  conjiitution  of  things, 
lefs  properly,  at  leaft  lefs  commonly,  than  any  other 
thing.  The  being  of  a  thing  is  ofteneft  taken  in  oppofition 
to  the  not-being  of  it ;  and  then  it  is  the  fame  as  the  ex- 
iflence  of  it.  We  fay  fuch  a  thing  is  not  in  being.  And 
fometimes  it  imports  both  eflence  and  exiftence ;  as  when 
we  fay  we  have  our  being  from  God-,  that  is,  both  our 
exiftence,  and  our  nature  or  elTence.  But  granting  that 
ejfencey  being,  and  the  internal  imknoiun  conjiitution  of  fub- 
ftances,  are  properly  the  fame  thing  j  fmce  this  internal 
unknown  conftitution  once  exifted  not,  and  yet  was 
known  then  in  the  Divine  IntelleSf,  it  muft  have  been  in 
idea  there.  So  that  at  laft,  in  any  acceptation  of  the 
word,  we  muft  refolve  the  eflence  of  things  into  idea^ 
and  make  it  the  fame  with  their  nature. 

There  is  one  thing  farther  may  be  obferved  from  the 
place  here  cited.  Mr.  Locke  allows  that  the  internal,  un- 
known conftitution  of  things  is  fomething  ;  fmce  their 
difcoverable  qualities  are  owned  to  depend  on  this ;  which  j 
I  think,  is  very  right,  for  qualities  cannot  depend  on  no- 
thing. This  is  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  fceptical  men 
begin  to  fuppofe  they  have  Mr.  Locke* %  authority  for  in-* 
fmuating  that  the  unknown  conftitution  of  things  is  ia 
Y  2  itfelf 
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ferently  j  but  never  that  It  is  of  the  being  of 
it,  which  rather  imports  its  exijlence.  Be  it 
as  it  will,  there  can  be  no  great  miftake  in 
faying,  a  property  is  of  the  effence  of  a 
thing,  when  that  thing  cannot  be  conceived 
without  this  property.  Now,  by  N°  2,  and 
5,  above,  it  is  contradidory  that  the  foul 
fhould  at  any  time,  even  while  united  to  the 
body,  be  without  the  power  of  adion,  that 
is,  of  thinking  ;  for  refled:ion  is  adion  ; 
and  thinking,  or  reafoning,  is  refledion. 
And  by  N°  7,  8  and  9,  it  is  contradido- 
ry  that,  in  a  fiate  of  feparatlon,  it  (liould 
not  always  be  adive,  or  exercife  this  pow- 
er. And  by  the  reafoning  in  N°  7  and  i  9, 
it  appears  that  it  is  only  the  indifpofition 
of  the    body,   that    can   interrupt   the  ex- 

itfelf  nothing ;  and  that  y«(^^m-^,  or  what /'f  calls  y«^- 
Jiratum  is  but  empty  found.  But  If  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
as  qualities  or  properties,  there  mult  be  fome  farther 
thing  to  which  they  belong ;  fmce  a  quality  could  not 
fubfift  by  itfelf,  or  without  a  fubjetSl.  This  other  things 
if  we  fpeak  of  it  at  all,  mull  be  called  fubjeSl^  fupport^ 
fuhj'iancc^  or  fome  fuch  name ;  let  thefe  men  ridicule  as  • 
much  as  they  pleafe.  For  though  we  know  not  what  this 
fubftratum  or  fupport  of  properties  is,  nor  have  any  par- 
ticular idea  of  it ;  yet  we  know  that  it  is,  unlefs  properties 
could  fubfift  by  themfclves.  And  if  there  be  neither/)r5- 
pcrties  nor  fidjecf,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  exift. 

ercife 
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crcife  of  this  power  at  any  time.  So  that, 
if  they  had  made  a  diflindiion  between  adli^ 
*vity  and  real  aSlion^^ind  excepted  fome  cer- 
tain intervals  of  inaction  perhaps  (though 
none  of  this  caution  was  abfolutelyneceflary, 
as  will  appear  immediately)  j  no  body  could 
have  taken  exception  to  their  opinion.  If 
we  take  away  from  our  complex  idea  of  a 
fubjiance,  the  particular  ideas  of  thofe  pro- 
perties, by  which  only  we  colle6l  that  it  is  a 
fubftance,  we  take  fuch  complex  idea  quite 
away ;  fince  it  coniifts  only  of  thofe  particu- 
lar ideas.  If  we  take  away  from  our  idea  of 
matter,  thofe  of  folidity  and  extenfion,  we 
leave  ourfelves  no  idea  of  it  remaining.  Af- 
ter the  fame  manner,  if  we  deny  adivity  and 
perceptivity  concerning  fpiritual  fubftance, 
by  which  we  can  only  colled:  it  to  be  a  fub- 
ftance, we  deny  every  thing  we  know  con- 
cerning it ;  or  we  deny  ourfelves  to  have  any 
idea  of  it  j  and  reafoning  about  it  as  without 
thefe  powers,  we  reafon  precifely  about  no- 
thing, of  which  we  have  any  particular  idea. 
To  fay  it  may  ftill  be  a  fubftance  without 
thefe  powers,  is  to  fuppofe  it  dead  fubftance, 
which  could  never  come  to  the  exercife  of 
thefe  powers  again  if  it  had  once  loft  them, 
Y   3  as- 
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as  we  fee  it  doth.  And  therefore  it  can  ne- 
ver be  without  them.  Solidity  feems  not 
more  necefTary  to  the  conception  of  matter 
than  adivity  and  perceptivity  to  the  concep- 
tion of  fpirit.  And  fince  confidered  abfo- 
lutely  in  itfelf,  it  cannot  not  exercife  thefc 
powers  J  the  jufteft  idea  of  it  is,  that  of  an 
aSiive  perceptive  beings  which  we  cannot 
conceive  in  itfelf,  without  real  adlion  and 
perception.  Mr.  Locke  fays,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  the  foul  always  in  adion, 
and  that  thinking  may  be  to  the  foul  what 
motion  is  to  the  body :  not  its  effence,  but 
one  of  its  operations  (j).  But  with  fubmiffion 

to 

{$)  *'  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls, 

^'  that  doth  not  perceive  itfelf  aWays  to  contemplate 

**  ideas,  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necefTary  for 

**  the  foul  always  to  think,  than  for  the  body  alw^ays  to 

*'  move ;  the  perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to 

*'  the  foul,  what  motion  is  to  the  body,  not  its  eflence, 

^*  but  one  of  its  operations ;  and  therefore  though  think- 

<'  ing  be  fuppofed  never  fo  much  the  proper  adion  of 

*'  the  foul  j  yet  it  is  not  neceffary  to   fuppofe  that  it 

*^  fhould  be  always  thinking,  always  in  a£lion.     That 

^'  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  and  Pre- 

f'  ferver  of  things,  who  never  flumbers  nor  fleepsj  but 

f '  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  leaft  not  to 

f*  the  foul  of  man.  We  know  certainly  by  experience 

*'  that 
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to  fo  great  name,  there  is  this  material  dif- 
ference, motion  is  no  more  the  adtion  of  mat- 
ter than  refi  is ;  it  is  equally  inactive  in  both 
as  hath  been  fhewn.  Matter  ftands  in  need 
of  an  external  caufe  to  put  it  into  motion, 
or  bring  it  to  reft  again  j  but  the  foul  doth 
not  want  an  external  mover  to  fet  it  a  think- 
ing. And  therefore  there  is  no  room  to  rua 
a  comparifon  between  the  action  of  the  foul, 
which  neceffarily  fprings  out  of  its  own  na- 
ture, and  the  motion  of  matter,  which  muft 
be  excited  in  it,  hy  fame  being  not  material. 
This  looks  as  if  aciion  were  equally  extrin- 
iick  to  them  both ;  or  as  if  it  were  as  natu- 
ral for  the  foul  to  be  without  adion,  as  for 
matter  to  be  without  motion ;  which  is  to 
pervert  our  jufteft  conceptions  of  fpiritual 
fubftance. 

Befides,  allowing  Mr.  Locke's  acceptation 
of  the  word  effence,  that  it  is  the  real,  in- 

**  that  we  fometimes  think,  and  thence  draw  this  infal- 
*'  lible  confequence,  that  there  is  fomething  ia  us  that 
**  has  a  power  to  think  j  but  whether  that  fubflance 
*'  perpetually  thinks,  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther  aflured 
*'  than  experience  informs  us."  B.  2.  ch.  i.  feSf.  10. 
The  reafon  why  it  is  improper  to  refer  to  experience  in 
this  cafe,  will  appear  immediately. 

Y  4       '  ternal. 
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ternal,  but  generally  in  fubftances,  unknown 
conftitution  of  things ;  it  will  not  follow 
that  everything  is  feparable  from  fubftances, 
which  is  not  this  real  internal  conftitution, 
as  he  feems  to  take  for  granted.  The  pro^ 
perties  that  immediately  flow  from  the  in-? 
ternal  conftitution  of  things,  are  as  infepara^ 
ble  from  them,  as  that  conftitution  itfelf ; 
and  we  can  as  little  conceive  the  thing  with- 
out thefe  properties,  as  without  that  confti- 
tution. Divifibilify,  figure,  magnitude,  are 
not  the  internal  conftitution  of  matter,  but 
properties  neceftarily  flowing  from  itj  and 
yet  we  can  as  little  conceive  matter  without 
thefe,  as  without  its  own  internal  conftitu- 
tion ;  that  is,  we  can  as  little  conceive  it 
without  thefe,  as  without  Jubjiance,  This 
muft  be  fo ;  for  it  is  by  thefe  that  we  con- 
ceive it  at  all  to  be  a  fubftance,  or  to  have  an 
internal  unknown  conftitution.  And  for  a 
like  reafon,  a(5livity  and  perceptivity,by  which 
powers  alone  we  difcover  that  there  is  a  fub- 
ftance different  from  matter,  and  which  is 
the  neceftary  fubjed  of  their  inhclion,  muft 
be  in  the  mind,  even  previous  to  the  inter-? 
pal  unknown  conftitution  of  that  fubftance ; 
^s  neceftarily  as   it,  and   with  much  morg 

clearnefs 
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clearnefs  than  an  unknown  thing  can  be.  If  it 
were  pardonable  to  run  fo  high,  I  might  fay, 
that  thofe  very  powers  of  activity  and  per-- 
ceptivity,  which  are  not  the  internal  un- 
known conftitution  of  fpiritual  fubftance, 
are  yet  infeparable  from  the  necejfarily  exijl' 
ing  Spirit',  and  the  conllantexercifeof  them 
alfo;  as  Mr.  hocke  obferves,  in  the  place 
laft  quoted  from  him. 

But  then,  as  to  his  acceptation  of  the 
word  effence ;  as  it  feems  not  jull:  in  itfelf, 
fo,  I  think,  it  is  inconvenient  in  philofbphy. 
The  word,  Being,  by  which  he  explains  ef- 
fence, rather  imports  the  adual  exiltence  of 
a  thing,  than  its  internal  unknown  conftitu- 
tion,  as  hath  been  obferved.  Thus  Dr.  Clarke 
calls  his  excellent  book,  A  Detnojiftration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God-,  that  is,  a 
demonftration  that  there  really  exifts  a  God, 
and  what  his  attributes  are.  It  would  have 
founded  ftrangely  to  have  faid,  a  demonftra- 
tion of  the  effence,  or  internal  unknown  con- 
flitution,  ^c.  And  then,  if  fubftances  have 
unknown  eifences,  and  other  thin2;s  have  not; 

'  Of 

it  will  either  follow,  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  oi  ejjencesy  or  that  other  thinors 
JDefides  fubftances  have  no  ejjcnce  at  all.  This 

hath 
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hath  thrown  Mr.  Locke  upon  the  diftindlon 
oi  real  2iT\6.  nominal  ejfences'y  which,  though 
it  hath  obtained,  fince  he  wrote  his  book, 
yet  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  fay,  I  do  not  fee 
any  fervice  it  hath  done  to  philofophy.  And 
this  again  hath  thrown  him  upon  the  abfur- 
dity  of  aflerting  that  all  our  moral  and  ma^ 
ihematical ideas y  thofe  of  virtue,  vice,  juftice, 
temperance;  a  circle,  fquare,  cube,  triangle^ 
&c.  (things  of  as  fixt  and  immutable  natures, 
as  any  that  can  be  named)  having  only  ac- 
cording to  his  diftindion,  nominal  effences, 
are  nothing  but  the  mere  arbitrary  compo- 
litions  of  ideas  in  our  minds :  which  ad- 
mitted, would  be  of  the  greatefl  dijervice 
both  in  philofophy  and  pra^ice,  as  fhall  be 
fhewn  elfewbere 

XXIII.  This  farther  may  befaid  for  thofe, 
who  place  the  nature  of  the  foul  in  thinking, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  think  inceffantly,  (taking 
thinking  in  the  fence  of  being  always  perci- 
pient of  fome  idea  or  other)  That  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fiiew  the  contrary,  even  in  this 
flate  of  union  with  the  body ;  though  it  hath 
been  here  allowed,  and  often  fuppofed,  to 
avoid  unneceiTary  debates  in  improper  places. 

Who 
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Who  can  fay  that  ever  he  found  himfelf  in  a 
ftate  of  unconfcioufnefs ;  or  when  there  was 
no  idea  at  all  fubfifting  in  his  mind  ?  Indeed 
\t  is  contradidory  that  any  man  fhould  (o 
furprize  himfelf,  impercipient  to  wit,  of  all 
things,  with  refpedl  to  the  prefent  time :  for 
he  is  confcious  by  fuppolition,  and  refledling 
upon  an  unconfcious  ftate.  And  as  to  the 
pafi  time,  he  cannot  have  any  memory  of 
fuch  a  ftate:  for  whether  ever  fuch  a  ilate 
was,  or  was  not,  it  is  either  way  a  contradict 
tion  that  he  fhould  remember  itj  and  he  can- 
not bring  an  argument  for  it,  from  his  not 
remembering  of  it.  If  a  man  came  through 
a  dark  room,  he  may  be  certain  there  was 
no  light  there  J  for  his  eyes  were  open,  and 
he  miffed  the  light :  but  if  a  man  pafled  an 
hour  of  unconfcious  exiftence  laft  night,  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  He  did  not  perceive 
an  abfence  of  confcioufnefs  then ;  nor  can 
he  now ;  fince  he  could  do  it  but  by  remem- 
bering it.  He  hath  not  two  diflindl  confci- 
oufnefTes,  one  to  be  extinguiflied,  and  ano- 
ther remaining  to  perceive  the  abfence  of  the 
firfl.  He  doth  not  perceive  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  cannot  recoUedl  afterward  the  lafl 
thought  he  wa?  confcious  of,  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  blank,  nor  the  iirft  upon  emerging 
out  of  it,  (to  be  the  two  extremes,  as  it  were); 
nor  the  diftance  and  length  of  time  betwixt. 
By  Mr.  Locke's  own  arguments  concerning 
the  idea  of  duration,  he  muft  think  thefe 
two  extremes  contiguous  j  and  therefore  con- 
clude, that  he  had  been  confcious  without 
intermiffion.  It  is  eafy  for  a  man  to  confefs, 
that  he  hath  one  of  thefe  dull  fouls  ^  that  doth 
not  always  perceive  ideas:  but  I  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  this  modefiy^  which  is  deligned 
to  pafs  for  an  argument,  is  fomewhat  iiiac^ 
curate-,  for  he  confefles  a  thing  for  certain, 
which  he  can  never  be  certain  of  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  foul  to  become  imper- 
cipient  of  ideas  at  pleafure:  and  were  the 
thing  efFc(5ted,  it  would  be  the  fign  of  an  ill 
difpofed  body,  and  not  of  the  dulnefs  of  the 
foul.  It  is  ftrange  enough  to  appeal  to  ex- 
perience (/)  for  the  reality  of  a  ftate^  which 

by 

(t)"-^'-  And  laft  of  all  found  fleepclofes  the  fcene  quite, 
*<  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I  think, 
**  almoft  every  one  has  experience  of  In  himfelf,  and 
<*  his  own  obfervation  without  difficulty  leads  him  thus 
"  far."  B.  2.  ch.  \(^fe£l.  4.  But  this  is  only  experi- 
ence of  having  no  memory  of  confcloufncfs  then,  which 
doth  not  infer  that  we  had  no  confcioufnefs  then.  When. 

an 
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by  fuppofition,  is  an  utter  negation  of  all  ex- 
perience. It  is  true,  the  argument  is  very 
good,  that  a  man  cannot  think  at  any  time, 
waking  or  fleeping,  without  being  fenlible  of 
\i(u):  but  this  refpedts  the  prefent  time,  and 
is  far  from  concluding,  that  a  man  cannot 
think  fleeping  or  waking,  without  retaining 
the  memory  of  thefe  thoughts  afterward} 
which  yet  is  the  thing  defigned  to  be  con- 
cluded by  it.  Whyelfe  fl:iould  experience  be 
alledged,  which  is  the  memory  of  things  pafl  ? 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  told  us, 
what  author  it  is  that  alTerts,  that  the  foul  in 

an  Evidence  makes  oath,  that  his  memory  doth  not  ferve 
himfo  far,  how  much  proves  he  by  this  ?  Nothing  furely 
on  either  fide.  He  only  owns  that  the  point  in  contro- 
verfy  might  have  been  fo,  or  otherwife,  for  any  thing  he 
can  remember.  Mr.  Locke  fays,  (ch.  i.feSf.  lo.)  "the 
*'  queftion  is  about  a  matter  of  faft."  To  this  I  reply 
diredlly,  the  queftion  is  about  a  mRtter  of  not  fa  £f ;  about 
a  negation  of  all  faft.  Every  body  allows  we  are  gene- 
rally confcious;  this  is  not  the  queftion  then :  But  if  we 
are  fometimes  without  confcioufnefs,  it  is  abfurd  to 
fay,  we  forget  our  unconfcioufnefs ;  it  is  abfurd  to 
fay,  we  remember  our  unconfcioufnefs.  Where  is 
the  matter  of  fa6l  to  be  teftihed  to  then  ?  Or  how  is 
experience  applicable  ?  Let  a  definition  of  experience  be 
given. 

(u)  Ch.  I.  (ea.  10. 

a  fleep- 
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a  fleeping  man  thinks,  without  being  con- 
fcious  of  it ;  upon  which  he  afks  the  queftion. 
Whether,  during  fuch  thinking,  it  has  any 
pleafure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happinefs 
'  or  mifery  ?    and  adds,  I  am  fure  the  man  is 
noty    no   more  than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lyes 
on  ('u).     Becaufe  it  is  ftrange,  if  any  man 
put  him  to  the  trouble  of  confuting  thiscon- 
tradidlion,    with  the  fuppofition  of  Cajior 
and  Pollux^  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  poli- 
tion  his  adverfaries  maintain  infers  no  fuch 
contradiction ;  nor  juftifies  another  to  infer 
it  for  them.     There  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  our  paft  confcioufnefs,   which  we  retain 
no  memory  of  afterward.  It  is  a  particular 
mark  of  our  finite  and  imperfed:  natures, 
that  we  cannot  become  confcious  of  all  our 
paft  confcioufnefs  at  pleafure.     But  no  man 
at  night  would  infer,    that  he  was  not  in  a 
ftate  of  confcioufnefs  and  thinking,   at  fuch 
a  certain  minute  about  twelve  a-clock  of  the 
day,  becaufe  now  perhaps  he  hath  no  memo- 
ry what  particular  thought  he  had  at  that 
minute.  And  it  is  no  better  argument,  confi- 
dered  in  itfelf,  that  a  man  was  not  confcious 
at  fuch  a  minute,  in  his  fleep,  becaufe  next 

(v)  Ibid.  fea.  II. 

morning 
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morning  he  hath  no  memory  of  what  ideas 
were  in  his  mind  then.  A  man  cannot  be 
confcious  of  the  laft  idea  he  hath  in  his  mind 
when  he  falls  afleep^  themoft  he  can  do  here, 
is  to  recal  the  laft  idea  he  hath  any  memory 
of:  but  this  doth  not  prove  it  the  laft.  We 
have  rather  memory  and  experience  of  our 
Hiding  gradually  from  a  ftate  of  'wakings  to 
that  of  2ijleeping  confcioufnefs :  and  though 
the  particular  idea  that  divides  the  one  kind  of 
thefe  confcioufneffes  from  the  other,  is  not 
affignable  3  for  there  is  really,  I  believe,  no 
fuch  idea,  but  a  gradual  tranfition,  or  dege- 
nerating of  the  one  ftate  into  the  other  j  yet 
if  we  are  cafually  awakened  a  little  after  our 
falling  afleep,  and  take  time  to  obferve,  we 
fhall  eafily  enough  trace  back  the  laft  ideas 
and  confcioufnefs  that  occupied  the  mind, 
for  fome  httle  time  at  leaft.  Juft  fo,  if  we 
take  time  in  the  morning  to  refled:,  before 
Ave  let  in  the  thoughts  of  bufinefs,  and  our 
familiar  waking  ideas,  to  efface  the  flender 
impreftions  and  images  made  in  lleep,  we 
(hall  eafily  difcover  fome  of  thofe  that  occu- 
pied the  perceptivity  laft.  And  the  fame 
thing  happens  at  any  intermediate  time,  due 
attention  being  given,  and  waking  thoughts 

being 
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being  kept  from  rufhing  in  too  fuddenly. 
And  {ince  this  happens  at  any  time  indiffe- 
rently, it  is  at  leaft  a  probable  argument, 
and  repeated  experiment,  as  it  were,  which 
when  duly  made,  always  fucceeds,  and  fhews 
that  the  matter  of  fadl  is  probably  as  thofe 
philofophers  fuppofe  it  {x), 

-XXIV.  Though  the  point  were  not  to  be" 
accurately  determined  on  any  fide ;  probability 
inclines  moft  to  the  inceffant  adtion  and  per^ 
ception  of  the  foul,  even  in  this  flate.  There 
is  nothing  more  common  than  to  remembef 
afceneofvifion,  which  we  have  had  in  flcep, 
fome  conliderable  time  after,  from  fome- 
thing  that  then  happens  to  ourfelves  or  others- 
and  which,   without  this  occafion  given   to 

{%)  Mr.  Locke  doth  not  reprefent  the  objedion  right 
in  his  Se£f.  i^.' ch.  i.  b.  2.  It  appears  from  this,  that 
it  is  not  only  not  impoflible,  but  eafy,  to  forget  on  being 
awakened,  what  we  were  dreaming  the  minute  before* 
And  due  care  being  taken,  it  is  certainly  alfo  not  impof- 
fible  to  obferve  it  in  many  cafes.  A  very  remarkable  Au- 
thor, writing  on  this  fubjeft,  hath  thefe  words.  I  fuppofe 
the  foul  is  never  totally  iyiaSfive.  I  never  awaked,  fince  t 
had  the  ufe  of  my  me7nory,  but  I  found  myfelf  corning  out 
ef  a  dream.  And  I  fuppofe  they  that  think  they  dream  not, 
think  fo,  becaufe  they  forget  their  dreams,  M.  R.  B.  in 
his  defence  of  the  foul's  immortality. 

the 
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the  mind,  of  thus  recolleding  it,  we  fhould 
perhaps  never  have  recovered.  And  certainly, 
at  any  time  before  this  recovery,  the  arga- 
ment,   that  then  the  mind  was  unconfcious^ 
beeaufe  we  retained  no  memory  of  it,  would 
not  only  have  been  bad,   but  falfe.   Of  how 
much  confcioufnefs,  and  adivity  of  the  foul^ 
do  we  lofe  the  memory  every  night,  beeaufe 
of  the  flendernefs  of  the  impreffionSj  which 
are  eafilydifturbedj  as  the  day  thoughts  rufh 
in ;  or  beeaufe  of  the  fliortnefs  of  the  dura- 
tion ?  Voliicrique  fimillima  fomno^  is  a  very 
expreffive  comparifon  for  any  thing  that  is 
jieeti?ig  oxfiy.     The  viiions  offered  to  us  in 
fleep,are  often  independent  and  without  con- 
nexion; probably  often  defigned  to  contra- 
didl  each  other,  and  our  waking  thoughts  too  5 
which  makes  them  to  be  remembered  with 
more  difficulty  than  our  waking  thoughts. 
Yet  frequently //6^  la/i  have  the  famedifad- 
vantageous  qualification,  and  are  difficultly 
retained.     A  fcene  muft  have  a  natural  co^ 
herence  to  be  eafily  remembered.   Memory 
is  chiefly  affifted,  perhaps  in  this  flate  of  u- 
nion,  by  fenfible  impreffions    made  on  the 
organ,  and  there  preferved  for  fome  time  at 
leaft.    Thefe  are  fading  and  tranfitory,   ond 
Vol.  I.  Z  ia 
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in  Heep  moflly  clouded  over,  by  the  nature 
of  that  indifpofition  ;   which  is   the   reafon 
why  we  cannot  then  ufe  our  pail  experience, 
or  memory  of  things ;  to  convince  ourfelves 
that  the  appearances  offered  to,  or  forced  up- 
on the  foul  in  lleep,  are  not  in  truth  exifling 
externally ;  for  the  internal  reprefentation  is 
as   real,  as  if  the  objed:  of  it  exifted  from 
without.     But  poflibly  we  (hall  difcover  a 
view  of  a  fuperior  faculty  of  remintfcence  in 
proceeding  to  examine  this  appearance,  which 
is  independent  of  a  corporeal  organ,  or  feat 
of  impreffions  made  on  the  fenfory.  We  are 
by  no  means  juftified  in  philofophy,  to  draw 
weighty  inferences,  fuch  as  that  the  perfecti- 
on of  rational  thinking   may  depend  upon 
matter,  or  that  the  foul  may  owe  its  percep- 
tivity and  life  to  that  dead  fubilance  j  I  fay, 
we  are  by  no  means  juftified  in  drawing  fuch 
w^eighty  inferences  from  a  perplexed  and  dark 
phcenomenon.  without  narrowly  examining 
the  nature  and  circumftances  of  it,  as  far  as 
they  are  acceffible  to  us.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
dilTembled  by  Mr.  Locke' %  greateft  admirers, 
that  his  method  of  reafoning  all  along  on 
this  fubjedl,  tends  to  lead  weak  and  fcepti- 
cal  men,  to  make  thefe  inferences >  not  to 

fax 
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fay  that  he  points  out  the  way  to  them,  by 
hinting  broadly  at  thefe  inferences  himfelf. 
It  looks  as  if  he  not  only  thought  it  pofilble 
that  matter  might  think,   but  true  that  the 
foul  was  really  matter,  when  he  fays,   "  1 
"  grant  that  the  foul  in  a  waking  man,   is 
*'  never  without  thought,  becaufe  it  is  the 
"   condition  of  being  awake  :  but  whether 
* '  fleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  affec* 
**  tion  of  the  whole  man,   i7ji?id  as  well  as 
*'   body^  may  be  worth  a  waking  man's  con* 
*'  lideration  (y)"     Then  it  fecms  feparate 
fouls  may  fleep.    God  differs  from  his  crea- 
tures in  higher  p7'erogatives,  than  that  he  doth 
not  JIumber  nor  Jleep,     It  is  here  granted, 
that  while  we  are  awake,   we  are  under  a 
neceflity  of  thinking.      If  then  we  were  al- 
ways awake,  we  {hould  be  always  under  that 
neceflity  .-—How  comes  it  then  that  we  are  not 
always  awake? — Isit  the  defed:  of  the  foul  ? 
— This  was  tht  chief  point  to  have  been  con- 
iidered^  in  order  to  confider  the  appearance 
on  all  fides.     It  hath  been  fhewn  that  fpirit 
hath  no  parts ',and  therefore  it  fcands  in  need 
of  no   reparation,  or  re-difpofing  its  parts 
aright  5  as  the  body  doth,  which  confifls  of 

0;  Ibid,  fea  4, 

Z  2  parts 
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parts  that  are  conftantly  changing,  and  liable 
to  be  difordered.  •  This  fliews  on  which  fide 
the  indifpofition  lyes.  Again,  we  have  un- 
doubted experience,  that  the  foul  thinks  and 
lives,  while  the  fenfes  are  {hut  up,  and  can 
minifter  nothing ;  while  the  body  is  laid  up 
to  be  refitted,  a  mere  vegetable  fyftem :  and 
I  have  fliewn,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction 
to  fay,  we  have  experience  of  the  contrar3^ 
And  what  is  the  plain  inference  from  fuch 
oppofite  fymptoms  ?  Laftly,  allowing  all  that 
is  alledged,  viz.  that  fometimes  we  flecp 
without  dreaming ;  is  it  therefore  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  fleep  is  an  affedion  of  the  foul  ? 
Is  it  not  conceivable  to  any  man  of  plai?i 
common  Jenje^  from  what  I  have  faid  (N°  20.) 
concerning  the  difference  of  appearances, 
that  two  oppofite  fubftances,  a  dead  and  a 
livings  muft  make  by  being  united  j  and  from 
what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  perceptivity 
of  the  foul,  in  itfelf  not  bounded,  but  li- 
mited in  its  union  with  body,  (fee  the  note 
{ji) N°  1 5.)  is  it  not  eafily  conceivable,  I  fay, 
from  thefe  confiderations,  that  its  adlivity 
may  be  quite  hindered  from  being  exerted  5 
•  and  its  perceptivity  entirely  impeded,  by  a 
farther  limitation,  (granting  that  to  be  the 
4  .,  cafe) 
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cafe)  without  fuppofing  that  it  is  laid  up  to 
be  refitted,  in  deep,  as  the  body  is;  or  mak- 
ing fleep  an  affedtion  of  immaterial  being  ? 
If  a  man  puts  in  a  bit  of  paper  to  hinder  tlie 
balance  of  his  watch  from  beating,  or  if 
this  is  eifedled  by  any  other  diforder  of  the 
parts  J  it  would  be  improper  to  fay  that  the 
immaterial  impulfe,  or  power,  by  which 
fhe  goes,  is  then  afleep,  though  it  be  hin- 
dered from  having  effedt. 

.  XXV.  There  is  one  argument  brought 
by  Mr.  Locke ^  which  is  boafted  to  be  deci- 
live,  as  fully  proving  that  thinking  is  not 
infeparable  from  the  foul.  It  is  that  action 
may  be  remitted  or  intended^  fometimes  more 
and  fometimes  lefsj  a  variation  which  it  is 
not  conceivable  the  effences  of  things  can  be 
fubje6lto  (2;).  This  is  indeed  fpecious  at  firfl 
view,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  equivocal  argument 
and  concludes  different  ways,  according  to  the 
different  acceptation  of  the  word  effcncc.  He 
grants  that  thinking  is  aftion,  and  fuppofcs 
efience  to  be  the  internal,  unknown  conif  itu- 
tion  of  things,  whereon  their  difcoverablc 
qualities  depend.  Now  that  thinking  or  ac- 
(2)  B.   I.  ch.   ig.  fe«fl.  4. 
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tion,  which  is- a  known  property  of  the  foul^ 
fhouid  be  the  internal  unknown  conftitution 
of  the  foul,  is  a  contradiction;  and  proving 
the  contrary,  is  proving  what  was  never  de- 
nied. But  this  is  not  the  genuine  acceptation 
of  the  word  ejjence.  See  the  note  (5')  N'' 2 2.) 
A  late  Author  hath  rightly  obferved,  that  ef- 
fence  is.explained  by  the  chief  and  radical  pro- 
perty of  a  things  or  all  the  properties  of  if. 
Hence  the  chief  and  radical  property  is  the 
elTence  of  any  thing  in  idea,  though  the  thing 
fhouid  not  exift,  nor  have  any  internal  un- 
known conftitution.  EJfence  (as  the  fame  Wri- 
ter remarks)  is  very  different  from  exijience  : 
the  effence  or  nature  of  things  is  invariable^ 
and  their  exiftence  only  contingent.  Fron"i 
this  we  may  fee  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Locke'^ 
argument :  he  makes  effence  the  internal  un- 
known conflitution  of  things :  and  becaufe 
ijt  is  contradidory  that  thought  fhouid  be  of 
the  effence  of  the  foul  in  this  fenfe,  he  infers 
it  is  not  of  the  effence  of  the  foul  in  the  o- 
ther  fenfe,  or  (0  as  to  be  infeparable  from  it. 
't'his  is  as  if  I  fhouid  fay,  A  circle  is  a  figure 
contained  under  four  equallides,  making  four 
right  angles ;  but  there  is  no  point  within  this 
figure,  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to  the 

fide^ 
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fides  are  equal :  therefore  it  is  not  the  eiTen- 
tial  property  of  a  circle,  that  all  the  lines  from 
a  point  within  it  to  the  outfide  fhould  be  equal. 
That  thought  is  eilential  to  the  foul  in  the  lafl 
fenfe,  is  eafily  proved.  For  it  muft  be  eflen- 
tial  to  one  of  the  two  fubftances,  /.  e,  either 
to  matter  orfpirit;  otherwife  the  higheft  per- 
fection in  nature  mufl  be  but  merely  cafual, 
or  an  extraneous  accident  intheuniverfe:  and 
iince  it  hath  been  fhewn  that  thought  can  nei- 
ther be  effential  nor  accidental  to  matter,  it 
mufl:  be  effential  to  fpirit,  or  fuch  a  property 
as  cannot  be  feparated  from  it  without  de- 
llroying  its  nature.  Or  we  may  argue  thus : 
If  thinking  is  effential  neither  to  body  nor  foul, 
how  come  we  at  all  to  think  ?  Is  it  by  mere 
accident  ?  If  it  is  by  m.ere  accident,  it  is  pof- 
fible  the  foul  might  never  think.  If  it  befaid 
the  foul  Jaysdoivn  Siud  takes  up  thinking  at  its 
pleafure,  [by  its  own  power,  by  its  own  will, 
command,  or  any  other  way  that  can  be 
named]  it  is  a  dired  con  tradition.  If  the  foul 
pleafes  to  take  up  thinking  after  interm.ifTion, 
[or  if  it  wills y  commands  this]  it  mutl  be  pre- 
vioufly  thoughtful.  If  it  be  faid,  it  ftands  in 
need  of  fome  external  principle  to  bring  back 
thought  to  it  5  this  is  to  own  that  it  would 
Z  4.  nevQr 
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never  think  again  of  itfelf,  but  be  a  dead  in-? 
adive  jfijbftance  for  ever  after  fuch  intermif- 
fion,  unlefs  thus  reftored  by  fome  external  be- 
ing. And  the  a.rgument  mud  come  to  this 
on  Mr.  Locke's  hypothefis,  if  the  foul  were 
for  any  the  leafl  time  without  thought.  The 
power  of  thinking  in  a  fubftance  once  dead, 
is  not  to  be  conceived,  becaufe  it  is  contra- 
di(5lory.  Life  itfelf  confifts  in  being  percipi- 
ent, in  this  we  are  neceflary.  And  if  we  are 
percipient,  we  muft  have  perceptions,  by 
the  terms.  Thus  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
the  foul  fliould  remit  its  avftivity  in  thinking, 
through  all  degrees,  till  at  length  it  can  re- 
mit no  farther,  and  finds  itfelf  necelTary  in 
having  fome  perception  or  other.  Experience 
confirms  this,  as  far  as  we  can  have  expe- 
rience j  and  reafon  evinces  it  univerfally :  nor 
can  any  objecflion  be  made  to  it  but  only 
this,  that  we  do  not  remember  all  our  pail 
perceptions,  the  weaknefs  of  which  hath  been 
fufficiently  fhewn  before, 

XXVI.  Mr.  Locke ^  in  his  way  of  arguing, 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  if  a  property  doth 
not  enter  into  the  internal  unknown  confti- 
tution  of  a  fubftance^  it  is  feparable  from 

that 
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that  fubftance;  which  ftill  was  the  main 
point  to  be  proved :  for,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed N°  22.  a  property  which  neceflarily  flows 
from  the  internal  conftitution  of  any  fub- 
ftance, muft  as  neceiTarily  belong  to  it,  as 
that  conftitutlon  itfelf.  And  there  muft  be 
fuch  properties  as  necejjarily  fiov/  from  the 
internal  conftitution  of  fubftances  3  Mr  Locke 
owns  the  difcoverable  qualities  of  fubftances 
depend  on  their  internal  conftitution :  there^ 
fore  the  property  muft  always  belong  to  the 
internal  conftitution  of  the  fubftance ;  that 
is,  to  the  ejfence  of  the  fubftance,  even  in 
his  own  fenfe  of  the  word  ejfe?ice.  Thus^- 
gwe  is  but  a  property  of  matter,  and  a  vari- 
able property  J  for  it  may  be  changed  in  the 
fame  individual  quantity  :  yet  this  variable 
property  inva?'iahly  and  infeparably  belongs 
to  matter.  So  thinking,  (allowing  it  a  vari- 
able property)  may  invariably  belong  to  the 
foul.  And  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  the 
power,  not  the  power  itfelf  which  is  fubjedt 
to  the  variation  of  being  intended  or  remitted. 
This  doth  not  make  the  power  itfelf  feparablc 
from  the  foul.  If  the  power  of  aftion  were 
feparable  from  a  being,  becaufe  the  exercife 
of  itj     or  the   exerting  particular  ads,  was 

arbitrarv ; 
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arbitrary;  then  adivity  would  be  feparable 
from  all  free  beings,  or  there  would  be  no 
fuch  being:  for  their  freedom  in  exerting  the 
power  would  deprive  them  of  that  power. 
But  farther,  the  exercife  itfelf  of  this  power 
is  not  feparable  from  free  or  active  beings ; 
fince  as  hath  been  fhewn  N'^  8 .  fuch  beings 
are  not  free  to  adt,  or  utterly  to  abftain  from 
all  adion,  but  to  do  this  or  that  adlion  by  a 
preference.  Again,  Mr.  Lot' ^'fhimfelf  grants, 
that  thinking  is  the  coiidition  of  beuig  awake, 
A  property  then  capable  of  being  intended  or 
remitted^  neceflarily  belongs  to  the  foul,  at 
leaft  for  that  time :  and  if  we  were  always 
awake,  that  property  would  always  and  ne- 
ceiTarily  belong  to  it.  And  fince  we  cannot 
ceafe  being  awake  at  pleafure,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  become  unadive  at  pleafure ;  or  wc 
are  necelTarily  a6tive.  And  fince  it  is  the  in- 
difpofition  of  the  body  only  that  occafions 
our  not  being  always  awake,  it  is  the  indif- 
pofition  of  the  body  only  that  hinders  our 
not  always  exercifnig  the  power  of  activity; 
allowing  the  foul  were  fometimes  utterly  in- 
udive  (a), 

XXVIL 

{a)  Upon  the  wUole  of  what  is  faid  in  thefe  two  lad 

j^aragrapbs. 
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XXVII.  I  fhall  in  the  lafl:  place  take  notice  of 
an  objection,  which  poffibly  may  be  ftarted 

concerning 
paragraphs,  the  appearance  of  thinking,    or  cogitation^ 
fcems  to  ftand  thus.  The  foul  is  fometimes  in  a  hurry  of 
thought,  and  the  tranfitions  from  object  to  object  are 
quicker  than  can  be  exprefled.     Then  it  becomes  calmer 
and  confiders  things  at  leifure ;  and  it  may  JIacken  and 
remit  its  aftivity  more  and  more,    to  a  certain  degree, 
till  it  can  go  no  farther  upon  the  fide  of  inactivity :  but 
ftill  it  muft  have  fome  perception  or  other  in  view.  And 
"when  we  have  come  this  length,  if  we  would  endeavour 
to  keep  this  (7;7,?y^/;V^rj  perception  ftill  in  view,  and  be 
no  farther  aftive,  we  fhall  find  a  prodigious  difficulty  in 
it ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  it  is  impoffible  with  all  the 
care  and  attention  we  can  bejiow.     Now  doth  not  this 
Ihew  us,  that  when  we  would  endeavour  to  be  inactive 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  ive  increafe  the  aSfivity  by  that 
very  endeavour  ?  I  may  compare  this  effort  of  the  foul 
to  the  defcent  of  a  pendulum,  which  can  go  no  longer 
than  a  certain  point ;  and  a  great  force  to  defcend  makes 
it  but  rife  the  higher  on  the  other  fide.     The  compari- 
fon  only  halts  in  this,  that  tlie  pendulum  will  at  lait  re- 
main in  the  loivejl  point ;  but  the  fou!  cannot  r^Jl  ia  the 
perception  of  one  folitary  idea.     It  begins  motion  of  it- 
felf  again,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  becaufe  of  its  active  nature. 
All  this  is  verified  in  our  own  experience.     When  we 
compofe  ourfclves  to  deep,  and  refolve  to  think  no  more 
till  next  morning,    the  refolution  lias  no  effe£t.     The 
foul  hath  various  and  innumerable  thoughts  ftill  fucceed- 
jng  one  another,   which  we  mcy  eafily  obferve ;  till  at 

length 
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concerning  ih^  fouls  of  brutes.  It  will  perhaps 
be  faid,   fince  thefe  are  immaterial,   by  the 

fecond 

length  (as  I  faid  before)  all  degenerates  into  an  internal 
fcene  of  vifion  and  dream. 

Let  us  nowfuppofe  that  after  one  dream  is  ended,  ano- 
ther {hould  not  fucceed,  but  that  in  the  foundeft  fieep 
the  foul  had  no  perception  at  all.  Being  then  an  imper^ 
cipientfuhjiancc  (for  four  or  five  hours  together  perhaps^ 
it  muft  be  quite  dead.  If, it  were  not,  let  any  one  tell 
me  what  life  is ;  or  wherein  it  confifts  ?  Shall  we  fay 
it  confifts  in  i\\&  power  of  living  only  ?  That  is  abfurd. 
If  the  foul  is  once  without  perception,  how  could  it  ex- 
ercife  the  pov/er  to  recover  its  perception  ?  If  we  fay  the 
matter  of  the  body  makes  it  percipient  again,  or  brings 
back  its  perception  to  it,  that  is  no  lefs  abfurd.  If  the 
matter  of  the  body  adls  upon  it,  it  will  perceive  the  ac- 
tion ;  but  that  is  not  to  make  it  percipient^  or  to  bring 
back  perception  itfelf  to  an  impercipient  fubftance.  How 
fliould  the  foul  perceive  the  a£tion  if  it  were  not  awake  ? 
Or  how  could  it  be  awake  without  perceptions  ?  The 
foul  cannot  be  afleep,  if  it  is  zfimple  uncompounded  being 
that  ftands  in  need  of  no  reparations ;  nor  could  it  be 
always  z^wake  without  always  having  perceptions.  The 
very  reafon  then  why  the  foul  is  percipient  of  the  a£lion 
of  our  bodies  upon  it,  when  we  awake,  is  becaufe  it  is 
always  awake^  and  always  percipient.  In  a  dream,  when 
it  is  certain  that  the  foul  is  percipient  and  awake,  it  is 
yet  not  percipient  of  any  external  touch  upon  the  body. 
Why  ?  The  ailion  is  really  not  communicated  to  it. 
This  familiar  inftance  fhews  us  that  the  foul  is  awake, 
but  the  body  is  unfit  to  communicate  adion  to  it.  How 
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fecond  fedionj   fimple,  and  therefore  indif- 
foluble,   without  an  a(ft  of  Omnipotence,  by 

the 
can  it  be  faid  then  that  the  body  by  adling  on  it  makei 
it  percipient^  or  brings  back  its  perception  to  it  again  ; 
when  it  is  plain  that  it  is  percipient  already,  but  that  the 
nerves  or  fpir  its  are  in  no  capacity  toafl  upon  it?  This 
inftance  likewife  fhews  us,  that  the  foul  would  be  perci- 
pient of  any  external  touch  upon  the  body  while  we  fleep, 
of  which  it  is  percipient  while  we  are  awake  j  if  the  ac- 
tion were  communicated  to  it  i  and  confequently  it  difco- 
\'ers  to  us,  byway  of  experiment,  on  which  fide  the  indif- 
pofition  lies,  and  that  fleep  is  not  an  afFedlion  9f  the  whols 
m2Ln,foul  as  well  as  body ^  as  Mr.   Locke  infinuates. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  fuppofing  the  foul  to  be  imper- 
cipient  in  fleep,  but  by  fuppofing  the  perceptivity  of  it 
to  depend  upon  matter,  which  I  have  fliewn  in  many 
places  of  this  fedion  to  be  a  contradidion :  or  by  fup  - 
pofing  that  it  fleeps  in  its  own  nature.  And  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  it  fleeps  in  its  own  nature,  but  byfuppofino- 
that  it  Is  a  compounded  thing,  made  up  of  parts  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  fome  of  which  fly  ofF,  or  wear  out,  like 
thofe  of  the  body ;  that  is,  by  fuppofing,  I  think,  that 
it  confifts  of  matter  and  fpirit.  But  this  is  not  only 
falfe,  as  has  been  (hewn  in  the  laft  feclion ;  but  I  would 
argue  concerning  the  ocfive  half  of  fuch  a  cojnpounded 
foul,  as  I  have  done  already,  when  I  fuppofed  it  uncom- 
pounded.  The  ^ure  immaterial  part  would  never  need 
fleep  or  reparation.  And  thus  I  would  purfue  the  argu- 
ment through  all  divifions,  till  it  were  owned  that  either 
the  foul  was  all  matter,  or  that  a  pure  uncotntounded  fpi- 
ri*  needed  no  fleep  nor  reparation.     Now  from  all  that 

haih 
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the  third ;  and  fince  the  fundamental  argu- 
ment in  this  fedtion.  That  two  powerlefs 
lubftances  can  never  beget  power  between 
them,  nor  their  union  be  the  caufe  of  that 
power,  is  as  applicable  to  thefe^  as  to  the  fouls 
of  men :  it  will  follow  that  if  the  fouls  of 
brutes  fuper-exifl  the  diiTolution  of  their  bo- 
dies, they  muft  be  active  and  percipient  as 
much  as  the  fouls  of  men  are.  I  might  an- 
fwer  to  this  firft,  as  in  the  lafl:  paragraph  of 
that  fecond  fedion,  to  a  like  objedion;  that 
though  this  fliould  follow,  it  would  not,  cer- 
tainly, infer  that  the  human  foul  is  unadlive 
and  impercipient  after  death;  but  rather  con- 
clude the  contrary  more  ftrongly.  But  in  this 
cafe  that  is  always  fuppofed  an  objedion, 
which  in  effed  proves  none.  It  it  like  raif- 
ing  a  terror,  which  when  the  firft  furprize 
is  over,  appears  to  be  without  foundation. 
Men  who  hold  the  immateriality  of  the  foul 
need  not  be  embarrafled  (as  it  is  faid  they  are) 
how  to  difpofe  of  the  immaterial  fouls  of 
brutes,    or  be  concerned  what  powers  they 

hath  been  faid  it  appears  tliat  the  conceflxons  which  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  fedtion,  needed  not  have 
been  made ;  or  that  they  -wtx^fuppofttions,  or  only  cozi- 
c^Sionspro  tempore^ 

4  «^ay 
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may  have  after  the  difTolution  of  their  bodies; 
but  leave  all  to  the  Being  who  made  them. 
But  fecondly  we  may  obferve,  how  far  the 
argument  in  this  fedtion  is  not  applicable  to 
the  fouls  of  brutes.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that 
the  activity  of  the  human  foul  is  of  two  kinds ^ 
that  which  is  exerted  in  moving  the  limbs 
fpontaneoufly ;  and  that  power  whereby  we 
turn  back  our  perceptive  capacity  to  our  pafl 
perceptions,  or  bring  them  in  the  view  again, 
fo  as  to  compare  them  together.  The  percep- 
tivity of  it  is  alfo  twofold ;  for  it  is  percipient 
of  the  adion  of  matter  upon  itfelf,  and  per- 
cipient of  its  own  internal  operations  in  think- 
ing. Seefea.  i.N°  i.  The  lafl  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, and  the  perceptivity  refulting  from  it, 
is  much  more  noble,  more  indefment,  and 
indefeaiible,  than  the  firll:.      Now,  though 
brutes  have  the  firft  of  thefe  powers  in  com- 
mon with  men,  and  the  perceptivity  belong- 
ing to  it;  yet  they  want  altogether  the  fecond, 
and  therefore  the  perceptivity  refulting  from 
it :  for  it  is  in  that  power  alone  that  the  rati- 
onal nature  confiftsj  fincev/e  are  neither  ra- 
tional nor  free  in  any  other  refped:.     In  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  and  all  the  acquifitions  of 
knowledge  we  make^  we  are  adive  only  in 

bringing 
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bringing  together  and  methodizing  our  ideas 
by  this  power ;  and  we  as  neceflarily  fee  their 
agreement,  diverlity,  or  feveral  relations,  as 
we  fee  external  objects  with  our  eyes,  when 
open ',  all  which  fliall  be  made  appear  in  due 
time.  And  in  this  fedtion  the  adivity  rea- 
foned  from,  infifted  upon,  and  which  forces 
the  conclufion,  is  this  fee  on  J  fort.  As  I  faid, 
it  is  more  indefinent,  and  more  extenfive. 
The  adivity  of  the  foul  whereby  it  moves 
matter,  and  is  percipient  of  the  manner  how 
that  affeds  it,  is  foon  impeded:  but  the  other 
fort  is  often  not  the  lefs  vigorous.  When  a 
man  lies  down  fatigued,  he  can  ftill  think 
with  pleafure  on  manyfubjeds  j  his  reflexion 
travels  over  the  globe,  turns  back  topaftages, 
and  dives  into  futurity.  And  when  the  body 
is  quite  wearied  out,  confcioufnefs  and  per- 
ceptivity do  not  leave  the  foul.  Since  there- 
fore the  conlcioufnefs  and  adivity  reafoned 
from  here,  in  the  feveral  inftances,  hour  own 
as  we  feel  it  within,  and  arifing  from  the  ra- 
tional power  of  the  foulj  the  conclufion  will 
not  be  applicable  to  the  immaterial  part  of 
brutes.  They  want  this  power  and  percep- 
tivity in  a  Hate  of  union  ^  therefore  we  could 
not  have  argued  for  it  in  a  flate  of  fepara- 

tion : 
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tion  :  the  argument  of  the  two  povverlefs 
fubftances  would  never  bear  us  out.  The 
power  muft  appear  In  the  union,  that  we 
may  be  fure  it  belongs  to  one  of  them  in 
feparation,  fince  it  could  not  be  produced 
by  fimply  uniting  together  two  things  void 
of  fuch  power.  And  when  neither  part 
hath  the  power  in  the  ftate  of  union,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  two  fubilances  in  the  brute 
nature,  this  reafon  cannot  infer  it  when  they 
are  feparated  j  whereas  the  objecftlon  fuppofes 
it  does.  They  who  run  the  parallel  between 
the  human  foul  and  that  of  brutes,  fuppofe 
ftlll  the  fame  powers  in  both;  but  furely  ra- 
tionality muft  be  founded  in  fome  power, 
which  the  brute  foul,  as  fuch,  has  not.  This 
argument  therefore  doth  not  prove  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  brute  foul  when  feparated :  tho* 
if  any  one  could  prove  it,  he  would  do  no 
differvice  perhaps  to  philofophy  (^). 

(b)  If  the  brute  foul  fuper-exift  the  diflblution  of  the 
body,  we  cannot  conceive  it  without  the  perceptive  ca- 
pacity, as  to  external  obje£ls ;  and  that  in  a  greater  de- 
gree tl^  when  confined  to  it  j  but  even  here  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  human  foul.  It  is  not  percipient  of  har- 
mony in  found ;  of  proportion  or  beauty  in  figure  or 
colour  j  of  order  in  fucceflion,  ^c.  It  feems  rather  per- 

Vol.  I.  A  a  cipicnt 
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cipient  of  the  fimple  exiftence  of  things,  than  of,  their 
manner,  order,  ^c.  of  exiftence.  As  alfo,  if  it  fu- 
per-exifti  it  is  eafier  to  conceive  that  it  muft  havefome 
kind  of  activity,  than  to  determine  what  that  is ;  for 
though  it  hath  the  power  of  moving  the  body,  it  hath 
then  no  occafion  to  exercife  that  power.  And  in  this 
refpeft  alfo  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  human  foul;  though 
that  doth  not  imprefs  a  greater  motive  force  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  body,  yet  it  imprefles  it  in  confequence  of 
refle£lion,  and  therefore  on  a  thoufand  different  occafi- 
ons,  in  which  the  brute-foul  is  uncQncerne4.  It  feems 
rather  to  move  the  body  in  confequence  of  fenfation, 
or  of  being  firft  a6ied  upon,  and  hath  not  fo  much  the 
principle  of  a6lion  in  itfelf.  But  all  this  will  be  better 
underftood  hereafter. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

7%e  feveral  arguments  againjl  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul^  urged 
by  Lucretius  afid  others ^  exami72edy 
and  foewn  fallacious^  as  applying 
the  equivocal  fymptoms  of  a  difor-^ 
dered  organ  i?i  a  flate  of  union  to 

-    the  foul  itfelf 

According  to  the  method  propofed,  the 
objedions  againfl  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul  are  next  to  be  confidered.  Thefe 
have  been  all  muflered  up  (or  the  greateft 
part  of  them  at  leaft)  by  Lucretius  near 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  fo  that  now 
they  are  become  common  topicks,  and  a 
kind  of  clajjical  arguments  j  and  as  they  fall 
in  with  our  prejudices,  they  are  ealily  under- 
ftood,  and  therefore  in  every  body's  mouth. 
The  wit  and  elegance  of  this  author,  and 
the  charms  of  his  numbers,  recommend 
thefe  objedions  particularly  to  thofe  who  ad- 
mire politenefs  in  writing,  more  than  accu^ 
racy  in  thinhng.  Hence  they  have  all  the 
A  a  2  advan^ 
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advantages  of  becoming  popular  and  gaining 
ground.  Now,  though  the  truths  evinced 
in  the  preceding  fedions  render  any  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind  not  very  formidable  ;  yet 
thefe  confiderations  make  it  neceffary  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  laid  down  above  to  thedif- 
cufling  our  particular  prejudices,  and  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  raifed  from  them. 
Some  men  perhaps  cannot  take  this  pains  for 
themfelves ;  and  the  greateft  part  have  their 
thoughts  taken  up  about  quite  different  mat- 
ters :  and  yet  both  thefe  forts  of  perfons 
might  be  willing  to  take  a  review  of  this 
fubjedl,  if  things  were  fet  in  right  order  be- 
fore them.  The  Sceptic's  whole  art  in  this 
affair  has  been  to  apply  ambiguous  appear- 
ances to  his  own  fide  of  the  queflion.  By 
ambiguous  appearances  I  mean,  thofe phano- 
mena  in  a  ft  ate  of  union  ^  which  fe  em  atfirji 
fight  to  infer  the  materiality  of  the  foul;  but 
upon  a  nearer  view  are  found  to  be  very  con-- 
fiftent  with  its  immateriality.  The  fymptoms 
and  diforders  of  the  body,  which  the  foul 
mufl  be  fenfible  of  in  a  ftate  of  union  ;  be- 
caufe  the  foul  mujl  be  fenfible  of  them,  have 
been  artfully  given  out  for  the  fymptoms 
and  diforders  of  the  foul  itfelf :  where  it  is 

obvious 
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obvious  at  firft  view  that,  if  once  we  allow 
the  body  to  be  liable  to  diforders,  as  moft 
certainly  it  is,  things  could  not  have  been 
other  wife,  let  the  foul  be  ever  fo  much  a 
pure  fpiritual  J  lib  fiance.  And  it  will  farther 
appear,  as  we  go  on,  that  even  fome  of  thofe 
ambiguous  appearances  which  have  been 
brought  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the 
foul,  afford  a  ftrong  and  clear  proof  of  the 
contrary.  However  that  all  objedions  may 
be  taken  off  with  more  advantage  and  clear- 
nefs,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  down  the  following 
principle,and  to  mark  particularly  they?;v;7^^/6 
and  extent  of  it  -,  and  this  the  rather,  as  it 
feems  to  be  forgot  by  the  generality  of  fcep- 
tical  Writers ;  though  it  is  as  old  as  reafon  it- 
felf,  an  eternal  truth,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  doubting  :  but  thefe  men  very  delibe- 
rately admit  into  their  reafonings  that  a  con- 
tradidtion  may  be  polTible  j  and  think  an 
objedtion  not  the  lefs  ftrong,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds on  this  fuppofition.  The  principle  is 
this : 

II.  It  is  impoffible  the  effedl  fhould  be  per- 
fedter  than  its  caufe,  either  in  kind^  or  in  de- 
gree^    For  if  the  effedt  were  perfedter   in 
A  a  3  degrei 
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degree  than  the  caufe  of  it,  all  that  degree, 
or  excefs  of  perfedion  in  the  effedt,  which 
is  not  in  the  caufe,  would  be  really  uncaufed ; 
or  it  would  be  a  perfection  effeded,  with- 
out being  efFeded  by  any  thing  :  that  is,  ef- 
fedted  and  not  effeded  :  And  if  the  efFe(5t 
were  perfeder  in  j^/W  than  the  caufe  that  pro- 
duced it,  or  contained,  not  only  a  greater  de- 
gree of  the  fame  kind  of  perfe(5lion,but  quite 
another  and  fuperior  kindj  then  that  whole 
/pedes  of  perfection ,  and  not  any  degree  of 
it  only,  would  be  uncaufed,  or  the  effed:  of 
nothings  which  is  yet  a  greater  contradidion 
than  the  former.  Any  one  will  find,  by 
purfuing  this  in  his  own  mind,  that  if  it 
could  be  true,  nothing  could  be  falfe,nor  no- 
thing impolTible.  No  man  could  affert  a 
thing,  which  another  could  not  as  juftly  de- 
ny. If  the  caufe  could  communicate  to  the 
eifed  what  it  had  not  in  itfelf,  then  any 
caufe  might  bring  to  pafs  any  effed,  be  the 
difproportion  between  them  ever  fo  great ; 
nor  could  limits  be  fet,  where  this  giving 
away  what  it  had  not,  or  doing  what  it 
could  not,  would  end.  And  at  laft,  all 
would  end  in  this  j  that  in  reality  no  caufe 
was  necelTary  to  produce  any  effed:  for  one 
I  part 
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part  of  the  effed:  might  as  well  exift  without 
a  caufe,  as  another.  And  then  I  fuppofe  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  philofophize  farther 
about  any  thing.  If  it  were  poffible  that  any 
one  truth  could  fall^  or  be  not-truth  j  no 
other  truth  could  be  trufted  to:  but  rather 
all  truth  would  fall  with  itj  becaufe  all 
truth  proceeds  equally  from  the  fame  eternal 
Reafon  or  Mind^  and  is  equally  neceflary  in 
it.  And  the  final  refult  of  all  would  be,  the 
denying  this  eternal  Mind  itfelf :  and  then 
indeed  an  endlefs  night  of  darknefs  would 
cover  the  underftanding,  and  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falfliood  ceafe  for  ever. 
For  as  eternal  Truth  leads  to  an  eter?ial 
Mind,  where  it  was  eternally  known,  and 
fubfifted  :  fo,  fuppofing  that  away,  the  rea- 
fon of  things  fails.  And  what  man  can  en- 
dure to  think  of  a  7iece[fary  abfe?ice  of  reafon 
in  nature,  an  univerfal  defedt  of  truth!  Yet 
this  abhorred  confufion  doth  the  taking  away 
the  above  principle  lead  us  diredly  to.  The 
Sceptic  could  not  then  have  a  reafon  for  de- 
nying. Denyi?ig  fuppofes  truth-,  fome  certain 
principle  :  and  therefore  an  eternal  Reafon. 
So  inconfiftent  is  he  with  himfelf!  to  be  con- 
fiftent,  he  fliould  be  for  ever  filent.  His  ve- 
A  a  4  ry 
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ry  objedtions  fuppofe  the  exifbence  of  that 
eternal  Reaforij  xhdX  adorable  infinite  Mind^ 
the  non-exiilence  of  which  he  would  prove 
by  them  [a).  III.  Now 

(a)  It  will  be  in  vain  to  objeft  againfl  the  principle 
here  eftablifhed,  That  fometimes  an  Artift  may  make  a 
piece  of  work,  furpafling  his  own  fkill  and  idea ;  for  it 
is  plain  that,  truly  fpeaking,  this  is  impofTible.  Though 
his  work  fhould  furpafs  his  art,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he 
makes  it  furpafs  it :  he  muft  then  have  art  to  do  the  thing 
which  he  had  not  art  to  do.  A  lucky  hit,  though 
commonly  called  chance,  is  really  a  concurrence  of  fome 
caufe,  or  caufes,  unknown  to  the  Artift  j  and  this  indeed 
may  give  his  work  a  degree  of  perfedtion,  which  he  did 
not  defign,  or  could  not  defign  \  but  then  this  excefs  of 
perfection  in  his  work  above  his  art,  is  as  much  the  efFedl 
of  thefe  concurring  caufes^  as  the  perfe<5tion  of  it  below 
that  excefs,  was  the  effe6t  of  his  art.  In  a  word,  (trip 
this  objection  of  every  concurring  caufe,  and  it  becomes 
a  direct  contradiction :  take  in  concurring  caufes,  and  it 
becomes  no  objection.  The  miftake  is  ;  we  afcribe  a 
part  of  the  effeCt  to  the  wrong  caufe,  and  thence  to  no 
caufe  at  all:  *'  The  man  produced  the  efFeCt ;  he  did 
"  not,  or  could  not,  defign  it  all ;  therefore  what  ex- 
*'  iftsmore  than  he  defigned,  is  produced  by  nothing." 
This  is  falfe  logic.  The  effeCt  fometimes  falls  fhort  of 
the  defign  (as  it  were  a  man  fhooting  at  a  mark) ;  there 
is  areafon  for  this  j  fometimes  it  goes  beyond  it;  there 
is  a  reafon  for  this.  Nothing  can  be,  for  which  there  is 
no  reafon,  and  of  which  there  is  no  caufe.  We  take 
cur  aims  j  but  are  not  infallible  in  the  direCtion  of  fpon- 
I  taneous 
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III.  Now  as  all  truth  is  confiftent  with  it- 
felf,  and  as  the  denying  this  principle  leads 
to  downright  Atheifm ;  (o  we  may  obferve 
by  the  by,  that  {vice  verfa)  from  the  force 
of  this  principle  it  appears  an  exprefs  contra- 
diction to  alTert,  that  there  is  no  other  caufe 
but  dead  matter  in  the  world.  For  fuppof- 
ing  it  fome  v/ay  to  have  got  exigence,  and 
not  examining  how  it  could  be  moved  3  if 
once  there  had  been  nothing  but  matter,  any 
way  moved,  no  effedl  could  have  been  pro- 
duced, nor  no  perfedlion  exifled,  beyond 
what  is  in  dead  matter ;  nor  a£live  power  ever 
have  been  exerted :  and  from  this  again  the 
neceffity  of  an  immaterial  Being,  the  caufe 
of  the  material  Univerfe,    is  obvious.      But 

taneous  motion  by  the  aft  of  the  will.  I  have  fhewn 
we  do  no  more.  The  reft  is  committed  to  another  agency 
(N^  24.  feft.  2.)  and  performed  by  a  fteady,  unerring 
courfe  of  nature  (fee  the  Note  (z)  N^'  35.  fed.  2.)  and 
every  thing  comes  out  regular,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
caufes.  Though  the  efFed  doth  not  anfwer  our  defign, 
to  which  our  condud  was  diiproportionate ;  it  anfwers 
to  nature's  fteady  laws.  All  this  will  be  applicable  to  the 
obieftion  of  the  painter  and  his  colours.  Where  free 
caufes  intervene  to  difturb  the  effeft,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, or  difpute.  not 
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not  to  infift  on  other  things,  what  concerns 
the  prefent  purpofe  isj  it  follows  from  this 
principle,  that  it  is  abfolutely  tmpojjible  the 
mechanifm  of  the  body,  or  mechanical  mo- 
tion, howfoevcr  excited,  fhould  be  the  caufe 
of  life  and  fpontaneity,  as  it  appears  in  the 
meaneft  reptile  j  and  the  impoffibility  is  ex- 
tremely heightened,  if  we  afcend  up  to  the 
nobler  activity  and  perception  that  is  in  the 
foul  of  man.  For  matter  then  by  being 
moved^  mufl  acquire  a  power  of  moving  it- 
felf ;  from  being  i?iert  and  pajjive^  it  muft 
become  an  agent  j  from  being  7iecejfa7j,  it 
mufl  rife  to  the  perfedion  of  freedom  5  from 
being  dead^  and  without  all  fenfe,  it  muft  be- 
gin to  be  percipient  and  confcious ;  to  ima- 
gine, reafon,  diftinguifli,  form  abftrad  noti- 
ons J  to  be  wife,  prudent,  moral,  &c,  which 
are  all  perfedions,  not  only  furpaffing  me- 
chanifm and  mechanical  motion  in  degree  j 
but  infinitely  excelling  it  in  kind.  This  is  a 
notion  fo  grofly  abfurd  and  unphilofophical, 
that  whoever  confiders  it  fcrioufly,  would  be 
tempted  to  think,  he  is  combating  a  creature 
of  his  own  imagination;  and  that  furely  no 
man  was  ever  foolifli  enough  to  affirm  it :  yet 
it  is  what  the  Epicurean  Atheifts  diredly  af- 

fert(^)5 
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fert  {b) ;  what  all  forts  of  Atheifts  muft  ne- 
celTarily  fuppofe ;  and  what  the  prefent  Scep- 
tic 
(b)  I  have  before  obferved  that  Lucretius  afcribes  all 
produftions  and  eiFecSls  to  chance. 

Nam  eerie  neque  confilio  primordia  rerum 
Ordine  fe  quaque^  atque  fagaci  mente  locdrunt,  ^c. 

Lib.  I.  ver.  1020, 
Compare  this  with  what  he  fays,  lib.  2.  from  ver.  864. 
to  ver.  990.  where  having  fpoke  of  equivocal  generati- 
on and  the  change  of  matter  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
he  adds, 

"Jamne  vides  igitur,  magni  primordia  rerum 
Kef  err e  in  quali  funt  ordine  qua^que  locata, 
Et  commijia  quibus  dent  motus,  aecipiantque  ? 

Ver.  882. 
Illud  in  his  igitur  fcedus  meminijfe  decebit-, 

Non  ex  omnibus  omnino,    quescunque  crearit  res 
Senjilia  extemplo,  ^  fenfus  me  dicer e  gigni  : 
Sed  magni  referre^  ea  primum  quantula  conjient, 
Senfile  qua  faciunt,  &  quajint  presdita  forma ^ 
Motibus,    ordinibus,  pofturis  denique  quce  fmt: 
Quorum  nil  rerum  in  lignis  glebifque  videmus. 
Et  tamen  hac  cixm  funt  quaft  putrefa6io  per  imbres 
Vermiculos  pariunt  j  quia  corpora  material 
Antiquis  ex  ordinibus  permota  nova,  re^ 
Conciliantur  ita,  ut  debent  animalia  gigni. 

Ver.  890. 
This  is  a  ftrange  piece  of  reafoning.  No  man  can  read 
it  without  feeing  the  abfurdity  of  it.  The  Sceptic  pre- 
tends to  be  (hoclced  with  the  i-redulity  and  ignorance  of 
the  world.     From  this  one  would  imagine  that  nothing 

could 
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tic  would  ftill  maintain,   if  poffible,   under 
fome  difguife  or  other.   If  this  could  be  ^  all 

that 
could  be  advanced  by  him,  but  what  was  highly  reafon- 
able,  and  evident  in  itfelf  j  yet  no  man  has  a  greater 
Ihare  of  this  credulit)^,  nor  fays  fach  fhocking  things.  A 
bit  of  zvocd,  for  injiance,  may  become  a  living  Being :  a 
particle  of  matter  if  placed  on  this  fide  produces  nothing  j 
but  if  placed  on  the  other  fide,  it  has  life  and  motion  : 
knowledge  and  reafon  are  only  the  refult  of  a  different  or- 
der or  fituation  cf  the fe  dead  atoms.  If  his  Adverfaries 
fpoke  thus,  they  would  juftly  deferve  that  ridicule  and 
contempt  with  which  he  treats  them.  The  reafon  why 
Lucretius  advanced  all  this,  was  (as  he  fays)  to  free  men 
from  fuperftition  and  error ;  and  the  like  things  are  fliU 
maintained  under  the  fame  pretence ;  but  it  would  be 
better,  if  the  Sceptic  (according  to  the  charafter  he 
firft  fets  out  with)  would  broach  no  hypothefis  of  his 
own ;  if  he  would  content  himfelf  with  pointing  out  to 
otiier  men  wherein  they  are  wrong,  and  fhewing  the 
weak  fides  of  the  arguments  they  adduce.  Truth  would 
thus  be  no  lofer ;  men  would  either  reconcile  difficulties ; 
or  relinquifh  the  principles  whofe  confequences  were  evi- 
(?entlv  abfurd.  But  when  it  appears  he  hath  other  views, 
an  itch  to  maintain  fomething  of  his  own  j  his  pretences, 
theugh  fpecious,  become  fufpeded.  And  yet  it  was  al- 
ways thus ;  we  never  had  a  difinterefted  Examiner  of  0- 
ther  men's  notions.  'I'he  Academick  himfelf  will  not  keep 
within  liis  own  province  j  he  has  a  favourite  fcheme, 
contrary  to  the  neutrality  he  promifes  to  obfenx.  When 
a  Sceptic  turns  dcgmaiijl  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothefis, 
jiotliing  can  be  more  out  of  charafler:  and  yet  I  am  apt 

to 
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that  is  faid  in  the  laft  paragraph  would  fol- 
low;  we  could  never  be  wrong  in  affirming 

any 
to  think,  no  man  ever  fet  up  to  be  a  cool  Doubter  but 
with  the  view  of  being  a  warm  Zealot.  This  is  an  artful 
way  to  prepofTels  the  minds  of  men  :  zn  Enemy  to  creduli- 
ty and  vulgar  fchemes  is  always  fuppofed  to  have  afecret 
fund  of  better  knowledge.  But  let  the  paflage  I  have 
juft  now  quoted  bear  witnefs,  how  we  are  refcued  from 
fuperftition  and  popular  errors.  Let  me  ferioudy  afk,  Is 
fuperftition  overcome  by  believing  contradictions  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  once  we  admit  thefe,  we  are  then  fit  to 
receive  any  creed  in  philofophy. 

We  may  go  farther  and  obferve,  whatever  the  Pyr^ 
rhonlji.  Sceptic,  or  Academic ,  may  pretend,  the  felici- 
tous mind  of  man  hates  to  be  in  fufpenfe,  and  will  be- 
lieve fomething,  or  frame  fomething  to  be  belie^'ed.  A 
certain  great  Author  banters  us  for  taking  part,  and  com- 
pares us  to  drowning  men,  who  catch  at  any  thing  to 
keep  themfelves  above  water :  and  yet  the  fame  perfon 
frames  a  part}',  and  takes  it,  to  keep  himfelf  from  being 
fwallowed  up  in  the  depth  of  bottomlefs  doubting  ;  he 
tells  us  that  there  are  Enthufiafts  on  all  fides,  and  Mr. 
Bayle  has  obferved  that  there  have  been  Martjrs  for  in- 
fidelity. So  impofiible  is  it  to  believe  nothing  ;  or  not 
to  believe  fomething  with  vehemence !  Now,  fince  it  is 
certain  that  the  rational  mind  [as  fuch)  hates  to  remain 
in  fufpenfe,  and  goes  into  fome  conclufion  or  other ;  this 
confequence  plainly  follows,  TT)at  we  Jhotild  be  as  caw 
tious  in  doubting  as  in  dogmatizing :  It  is  eafy  to  hoi  ft  our 
fails,  but  uncertain  whither  the  winds  and  waves  may 
carry  us.     The  direct  contrary  of  this  conclunon  hath 

been 
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any  thing  of  any  thing:  perception,  fponta- 
neous  motion,  reafon  itfelf  and  virtue,  would 
be  perfedions  effected  in  matter,  precilcly 
by  nothing,  by  no  caufe  at  all ;  for  the  caufe 
ailigned  is  as  void  of  thefe  perfedions,  as  no 
caufe,    or  the  negation  of  all  caufe  is. 

IV.  As  to  the  difguifes,  under  which  fcep- 
tical  men  would  ftill   fupport  this   notion  j 

been  admitted  in  all  ages :  Every  man  fuppofes  himfelf 
qualified  to  be  a  Doubter ;  want  of  attention  will  make 
us  think  fo;  but  the  queftion  ftiould  beconfidered,  how 
we  are  to  fteer  next  ?  for,  as  I  have  faid,  we  will  take 
"party ^  and  go  into  fome  conclufion  or  other.  Without 
this  caution  errors  will  be  multiplied  inflead  of  being  cor-' 
reded  j  and  it  is  to  this  want  of  being  qualified  to  doubt 
aright,  that  the  feveral  denominations  of  Atheifm  are 
owing.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  the  veflel  can 
enter  the  port  again ;  but  a  thoufand  ways  fhe  may  mif- 
carry  in  the  wide  ocean.  Contradiftions,  like  rocks  and 
fhelvcs,  are  eafily  fhimbled  on.  Epicurus  ftumbled  on 
chance  and  atoms ;  Strata  on  matter  and  gravit}' :  j^ri- 
Jiotle  himfelf  on  an  eternal  and  neceflary  viciffitude  of 
things ;  that  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  changing  necejftty.  It  had 
been  better  to  have  kept  to  his  Mafter's  do6lrine.  From 
all  this  it  appears.  That  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  doubt  as  is  ge- 
nerally imagined;  and  that  there  never  was  any  fuch 
thing  as  an  Unbeliever :  thefe  cool  men  have  their  diffe- 
rent creeds,  fo  much  the  more  fiiocking  as  they  are  lefs 
common, 

however 
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however  they  may  feem  at  firft  view  to  per- 
plex the  point  J  yet  they  leave  the  aflertors  at 
laft  under  a  necefTity  of  maintaining  the  fiime 
undifguifed  abfurdities,  and  of  undertaking 
the  defence  of  all  the  contradidions  juft  now 
mentioned,  in  N°  2.  For  either  they  mud 
fay,  that  all  and  every  part  of  matter  is  free, 
thinks,  reafons  -,  which  is  fhewn  before  (Sed:. 
3.  N°  8.) from  the  endlefs  divifibiHty  of  it, 
to  be  monflroufly  abfurd  [c)  j  as  every  one  is 
confcious  from  his  own  experience  ;  and 
which  therefore  the  Epicureans  durft  not  af- 
fert ;  but  ftrongly  maintained  the  contrary  [d). 
Or  elfe  they  muft  fay,  that  the  bare  putting 
together  atoms  dead  and  fenfelefs,  is  the  only 
caufe  why  the  compound  becomes  endued, 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  human  foul  j  which 
is  really  to  return  to  the  Epicurean  fcheme, 
and  to  be  prelTedwith  allthenonfenfical  con- 
tradidions above.  It  is  the  very  fame  thing 
as  to  aflert,  that  the  repetition  of  the  negation 

{c)  No  matter  can  be  one  thinking  fubftance ;  becaufe, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  obferves,  no  matter  is  one  fubftance,  but 
a  heap  of  fubftances. 

{d)  Lucretius  hys^  in  the  place  laft  cited,  atver.  864. 
Nunc  ea,  qua  fent'ire  videmus  cunque  necejfe  'Ji 
Ex  infenfilibiis  tamen  omnia  confiteare 
Principiis  conjlare : 

Of 
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of  caufe  multiplied  fo  many  times,  becomes 
a  caufe.  This  contradidtion  is  not  lefTened 
by  taking  in  figure,  pofition,  motion;  fince 
the  compounding  atoms  are  flill  dead  and 
fenfelefs,  by  fuppofition,  and  by  neceffity. 
Lucretius  took  in  all  thefe,  long  before  the 
modern  Sceptic  thought  of  them  {e).     Nay 

farther, 

(?)  Sed  magni  referre^  ea  primum  quantula  conjlant 
Senfile  ques  fadunt^  ^  qua  Jint  pradita  forma ^ 
Moiibus,   ordinibus,  poftiuris  denique  quce  ftnt : — 

It  will  be  urgedhere,  that  often  we  fee  a  material  com- 
pound have  properties,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
parts  of  it:  as  it  may  have  a  fpherical,  cubical,  (Jc.  fi- 
gure, which  the  parts  have  not.  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
though  the  parts  may  not  have  the  fame  figure  with  the 
whole,  they  muft  have  feme  figure ;  and  fo  in  other 
things.  From  this  it  would  follow  only,  that  though 
the  parts  may  not  have  the  fame  thought,  perception,  or 
volition  with  the  whole ;  yet  they  muft  neceflarily  have 
fome  thought ;  and  this  is  not  only  granted,  but  proved 
above  (Se6l.  3.  N°  8.)  Here  let  me  mark  the  difm- 
genuity  or  the  ignorance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  anonymous  Ad~ 
verfary.  He  fays  a  clock  hath  power  to  tell  the  hours, 
which  none  of  the  parts  feparately  have.  It  was  (hewn 
(Se(£l.  2.  N°  14  and  15.)  when  fpeaking  of  machines  and 
mechanical  motion,  that  the  figure,  order,  pofition  of 
parts,  or  any  other  poflible  quality  matter  can  be  endued 
with  would  not  fimply  make  the  clock  move  any  how 
without  the  immaterial  power  of  gravity,  conftantly  ail- 
ing. Where  is  the  argument  from  this  for  the  materi- 
ality 
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farther,  this  contradiction  is  not  lelTeneJ,  by 
faying  infinite  Power  puts  the  dead  parts  to- 
gether, or  moves  them  thus  mechanically. 
This  is  but  borrowing  the  authority  of  a 
word,  to  make  a  contradidion  pafs.  It  is 
the  fame  thing  as  laying,  infinite  Power 
may  bring  a  thing  to  pafs,  without  applying 
power  or  efficiency,  to  produce 'it.  Infinity 
of  Power  doth  not  exclude  reafon;  it  is  infi- 
nitely reafonable,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 
refu2;e  for  a  contradidion.      But  this   is  all 

ality  of  fouls?  And  all  that  is  efFe£led  is,  that  the  index 
is  regularly  moved,  by  this  uniform  adlion  of  gravit)'^ 
imprefled  partly  on  the  poif-,  and  partly  on  ihtpcmh.bm'y 
which  fure  is  no  power  in  the  clock.  It  is  a  power  from 
without,  imprefled  on  dead  matter,  and  communicated  by 
rejtjlance  to  other  dead  matter.  This  is  no  power  in  the 
machine ;  for  it  hath  no  pow^r  to  do  otherwife.  This 
is  that  very  particular  inmechanifm,  and  infeparable  from 
it,  that  deftroys  the  Sceptic's  fcheme.  As  to  telling  the 
hours,  all  that  is  in  this  equhccal  cxprejfion  is,  that  by 
this  mechanical  motion  time  is  in  fome  manner  mea- 
fured  to  us.  But  doth  the_/)y?i;7zc/'Tc7Wj,  byits  own 
power  and  fkill  tell  the  hours?  That  is  the  idea  deigned 
to  be  conveyed  under  an  ambiguous  expreilion.  The 
Author  might,  by  the  fame  philofophy,  have  aflured  us, 
that  the  earth  hath  a  power  of  making  night  and  day, 
and  of  placing  the  fun  in  all  the  figns.  Thefe,  in  fliort, 
are  fuch  powers  as  confift  in  palTivity  only ;  that  is,  pow- 
ers that  are  not  powers. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  the 
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the  ufe  the  Sceptic  makes  of  it :  after  it  hath 
ferved  his  end  in  fuch  abfurdities ;  infinite 
Power  is  but  a  word,  like  other  things,  and 
the  infinitely  powerful  Being  nothing.  Laftly, 
jet  us  obferve,  that  it  is  perfectly  abfurd  to 
fay  infinite  Power  may  fuperadd  a  property 
to  a  fubftance  incapable  of  receiving  it,  (N° 
3  4j  15,  and  26.  Sed.  i .)  that  is,  incapable 
of  being  the  fubjedt  of  it.  The  fubfiance 
being  firft  divifible,  and  then  the  parts  of  it 
flill  remaining  dead ;  the  property  can  have 
no  fubjed  of  inhefion  but  the  junction  of 
dead  parts  to  dead  parts  (f).  But,  as  hath 
been  faid  before,  that  the  jundion,  putting 
together,  or  cohefion  of  dead  particles,  it- 
felf  a  property,  fliould  be  the  fubjedt  of  an- 
otli£r  property,  is   an  abfurdity  Mr.  Locke 

(f)  The  neceflity  of  what  is  here  afTerted  will  appear 
thus.  Suppofe  the  thinking  compoundy  or  whole^  divided 
into  two  halves  (as  all  matter  is  divifible) ;  if  both  thefe 
think,  divide  them  again,  iffc.  If  all  the  parts  Jiill 
think^  all  matter  is  a  thinking  fubftance ;  and  what  mul- 
tiplicity of  confcioufnefs  muft  there  be  in  a  material  foul ! 
Or  if  we  flop  at  any  divifion,  the  laft  thinking xf^c/e,  re- 
folved  by  divifion  into  unthinking  parts,  had  nothing  but 
thejun^ion^  or  adding  together  of  thefe  parts,  to  be  the 
fupport  of  the  fuperadded  property,  of  thought,  reafon, 
•oV.  which,  notwithftanding  the  word  Omnipotence  in- 
ferted,  is  as  contradiftory,  as  any  other  way  of  aflerting 
tke  materiality  of  thinking  Beings.  himfelf 
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liimfelf  hath  fufficiently  expofed.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  whatever  artiHce  or  {l:iift  men 
liiay  make  ufe  of  in  affirming  the  materiahty 
of  the  foul,  they  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
con  traditions  fhewn  above  :  and  from  the 
principle  there  laid  down,  all  the  objcdions 
againft  its  being  immaterial,  drawn  from  the 
fymptoms  of  mechanifm,  and  mechanical 
motion  in  the  body,  lofe  their  force  at  once ; 
without  recurring  to  what  v/as  faid  Nm  3. 
Sec^.  2'.  which  cuts  them  off  upon  other  ac- 
counts. However  wc  fliall  go  on  to  parti- 
cularize them. 

V.  The  firfl.  difficulty  men  pretend  to  have 
in  allowing  the  foul  to  be  material,  is  what 
hath  been  accidentally  mentioned  elfewhere 
(Sed.  2.  N°  32.)  vi^.  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceive when^  or  how  immaterial  fubflance  could 
be  joined  to  matter  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
beafts  and  infeds.  But  to  fhew  the  weak- 
nefs  of  this  objedion,  we  need  only  confider 
what  hath  been  already  proved  to  be  done 
even  with  regard  to  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  by  whofe  power.  The  bodies  of  all  ani- 
mals, man's  not  excepted,  are  brought  up  from 
things  of  imperceptible  magnitude,  through 
B  b  2  various 
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various  ftages,  under  different   forms,  and 
with  different  methods  of  oeconomy ;  fo  that 
often  the  body  of  the  fame  creature  feems  as 
different  from  itfelf,  as  from  that  almoft  of 
any  other  [g)  -,  and  all  this  by  the  conftant 
intervention,    and   real    a(5tion    of   infinite 
Power  exerted.   The  inexpreffibly  fine  me- 
ehanifm  is  the  Work  of  Almighty  Wifdom ; 
the  mechanical  motions  are  his  impreffions ; 
and  thus  fpontaneous  motion  itfelf  is  effected. 
How  can  we  think  then,  when  his  Power 
is  prefent   in   forming  and  moulding  their 
bodies,  and  ready  to  be  fubfervient  to  their 
fpontaneous  motions,  that  he  JJjould  forget  to 
add  the  fpontaneous  principle^  or  that  there 
fiould  be  difficulty  in  it.     This  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  work,  and  principally  intended. 
We  could  fcarce  conceive   even  of  a  man, 
when  he  forms  the  parts  of  any  machine, 
that  he  fhould  forget  the  power  which  all 

(g)  The  body  of  the  common  frog  goes  through  eighC 
or  ten  different  (hapes,  before  it  is  perfedled  \  not  to  men- 
tion the  transformation  of  infe£ts,  fome  of  which  firft 
creepy  then  fwim,  and  at  \z^Jly :  and  the  microfcope 
fhews  us  that  nature  is  uniform  and  confonant  to  her- 
felfin  the  formation  of  all  animals,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  firft  y?flw/Vw,  from  what  they  are  in  their 
laft  perfection. 

the 
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the  reft  fuppofe,  and  for  which  they  are  de- 
iigned.  The  Power  of  the  Creator  is  incef- 
fantly  exerted  upon  all  the  inanimate  parts 
of  the  creation  j  and  mnfl:  it  not  be  greater 
in  proportion  when  exerted  upon  the  living 
and  rational  part  of  his  works?  And  then 
how  high  will  that  proportion  rife?  It  (liall 
befhewn,  or  rather  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the 
wide  extended  UniverfCj  though  flretched  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  imagination,  with  all 
the  wonders  of  wifdom,  and  power  in  it,  is 
folelydcfigned  for  the  fake  of  intelligent  Be- 
ings^X.0  train  them  up  for  a  rational  eternity. 
Thefe  are  the  proper  Ele-ves  (or  pupils,  if  I 
might  fo  fay)  of  a  Being  himfelf  infinitely 
rational.  His  care  therefore  about  thefe,  ei- 
ther in  uniting  them  to,  or  difengaging  them 
from  matter,  and  in  all  other  refpedls,  muft 
(if  I  may  venture  fo  to  fpeak)  be  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  work,  his  ultimate  view.  Lu- 
cretius fays,  EJJe  animas  pr^Jlo  dcridicidum 
ejfe  videtur.  But  v/hat  is  there  ridiculous  in 
it,  except  thinking  as  he  did  that  they  were 
ready  by  chance  ?  This  indeed  is  abfurd 
enough,  but   the  abfurdity   is  of  his  own, 

5  b  3  VI.  The 
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VI.  The  next  argument  for  materiality  is. 
That  we  fee  the  (o\\\ge?ieratedW\\.\\  the  body, 
grow  with  the  body,  and  at  laft  decay  with 
the  body ;  at  firft  tender  and  weak,  then  ro- 
buft,  and  in  the  end  feeble  and  worn(/^).  I 
obferved  before,  when  fpeaking  of  fponta- 
neous  motion,  (Sed".  2.  N"  i  8.) that  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  jmperfecflion  of  it  in  infants, 
wounded  men,  decrepid  old  people,  and  ge- 
nerally all  thofe  who  labour  under  any  kind 
of  infirmity  or  difeafe,  is  the  ineptitude  of 
the  inftruments  and  apparatus  of  motion  ; 
that  all  on  the  part  of  the  will  is  equally  dif- 

(h)  Prcetcrea^  gigni  pariter  cum  cor  pore;  et  una 
Crcfcere  fenttmiis  ;  pariterque  fenefcere  mentem. 
Nam  velut  infrmo  puer'i,   teneroque  vagantur 
Corpore ;  f^c  anhiii  fequitur  fententia  tenuis. 
Inde  ubi  robuji'is  adolevit  viribus  estas  j 
Confilhim  qucque  majus,  et  ouSlior  eji  anmi vis,y 
PoJ},  ubt  jam  validis  quojjhtu  ^Jl  viribus  avi 
Corpus,  et  cbtufis  ceciderunt  viribus  art  us, 
Claudicat  ingeniiim ;  delirat  linguaque  menfque  j 
Omnia  deficiunt ;  atque  una  tempore  defunt. 

Ergo  dijfolvi,  tifc. 

Lib.  3.  ver.  446. 

How  abfurd  is  it  here  to  pretend  that  the  {zunc  fcdienefs 

is  in  the  intenllty  of  childrens  defires,  as  in  the  limbs  of 

their  bodies,  contrary  to  all  experience  ! 

rofed 
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pofed  then  as  at  other  times ;  that  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind  doth  not  allow,  or 
imagine  it  poffible,  that  difeafe  or  age  ihould 
afFed:  the  will,  or  weaken  the  intenfityof  our 
defiresi  ?nd  that  we  are  fubjeil  to  no  decays 
or  depredations  of  time  in  refpecft  of  that 
which  is  the  proper  acftivity  and  power  of  the 
foul.  Bat  the  Epicurean  hath  palmed  upon 
us  the  accidents  of  the  body,  as  belonging  to 
the  foul  itfelf  i  becaufe  by  the  law  of  their 
prefent  union^  it  is  forced  to  fympathizewith 
them.  It  was  while  he  looked  upon  his  arnn 
th.a.t  Milo  wept,  and  cried  ;y^^  hi  qui  Jem  Jam 
mortui  funt.  He  did  not  lament  the  decay 
of  his  foul,  but  his  mufcles  flirunk  up,  and 
finews  unflrung.  It  is  the  body  of  the  ele- 
phant, that  fupports  the  turret  and  fighting 
men.  Let  us  fuppofe,  as  a  poffible  conje6lur  j 
only,  that  the  body  hath  an  i7nmatertalmovet\ 
which  is  obliged  to  move  it,  by  the  inftru- 
mentality  of  organs,  and  the  laws  of  me- 
chanifmj  and  all  thefe  appearances  become 
equally  necejj'ary^z?.  on  the  fuppofition  ofZ,«- 
cretius's  material  movers  :  which  fhews  us 
how  equivocal  the(G  appearances  are  3  and 
how  fophijiical  it  is  to  build  a  conclufioa 
upon  them.  But  v;hen  we  call  to  mind  the 
*  B  b  4  principle 
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principle  laid  down  in  N°  2.  and  the  reafon- 
ing  upon  it  N°  3.  (That  it  is  impoffible 
matter,  by  being  moved,  fhould  arrive  to  the 
power  of  moving  itfelf,  &c.)  that  which 
was  only  a  polTible  conjedlure,  becomes  ab- 
folutely  certain;  and  the  fceptical  concludon 
demonftrativelyfalfe.  Farther,  let  us  put  the 
Sceptic  ill  mind  here,  that  though  there  is  a, 
Ficblcr  fpecies  of  adivity  in  the  human  foul, 
than  moving  the  body ;  yet  fince  that  can  no 
way  appear,  but  by  fome  motion  of  the 
body;  and  lince  all  bodily  motion  is  per- 
formed mechanically,  even  by  Lucretius'' s, 
rohujl  foul:  if  the  mechanifm  of  the  body 
is  quite  difordercd,  the  power  of  the  foul 
muft  be  quite  hid  to  us,  who  can  fee  but 
with  bodily  eyes;  while  the  adtive Being  it- 
felf remains  untouched  in  its  nature.  There- 
fore he  concludes  wrong  from  the  former 
premifes,   when  he  fays, 

Ergo diffohi qnoqueconvenit omnem  animal 
Naturam;  ecu  fumus  in  alias  aeris  auras, 

VII.  As  to  what  is  faid  in  this  objedlion 
of  the  generation  and  vegetation  of  fouls  ;  it 
is  contradidory  that  any  fubftance,  whether 

materia!. 
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material,   or  immaterial,    can  be  generated 
(Sed.  2.N°  32.)  J  and contradidory  that  im- 
material fubftance  fliould  vegetate :  vegetation 
is  performed  by  the  addition  of  dead  parts. 
The  human  foul  is  indeed  at  firft  without 
knowledgej  and  without  experience;  buthath 
the  power  of  attaining   both.  Why  fhould 
it  be  endued  with  the  power ^  and  prevented 
in  the  exercife  o^'it^  by  receiving  its  know- 
ledge inflantaneouily  ?    Have  the  power  to 
acquire  a  thing ;  and  receive  it  without  the 
help  of  that  power?   This  is  the  very  parti- 
cular that  diftinguilLes  it  from  the  irrational 
foul  of  brutes.      They  are  incapable  of  im- 
provement J  finiflied  in  their  fpecific  perfec- 
tions all  at  once.     Not  having  this  power, 
they  have  no  novitiate  to  go  through;  nor  is 
improvement  expelled  from  them.  It  is  true, 
it  was  neceflary  that  thcjirji  individuals  of 
mankind  fliould  be  furniflied  extraordinarily 
with  knowledge,  or  experience  at  leaf!:.  T!be 
Jirji  injlitution  of  things  is  always  neceffa?'ily 
different  f?'om  the  law  of  their  Juture  proce- 
dure.    This  is  fo  with  refpedt  to  the  very 
body:    with  refped  to  every  thing,  if  ever 
there  was  a  creation ^  rather  than  an  eternal 
Jeries  of  dependent  and  effected  caufes.  But 
4  ^t 
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it  would  have  been  even  unreafonable  that  it 
fhquld  be  thus,  after  the  inflitution  was  fet- 
tled. Our  Improvement  mufl  be  by  our  own 
induftry,  a  part  oi owx  prcbation  as  rational, 
having  received  the  power,  and  being  forced 
upon  the  firft  exerclfe  of  it  by  the  neceflities 
of  the  body.  Of  all  which  hereafter.  It 
was  wifely  ordered,  agreeably  to  this,  that 
the  body  (hould  be  long  weak,  (longer  weak 
than  that  of  any  other  animal)  till  expe- 
rience was  attained,  and  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  laid.  It  had  been  eafy  to  have 
entered  us  upon  the  world,  with  the  fame 
perfeftion  of  knowledge  and  reafon,  that 
we  have  when  we  go  out  of  it ;  or  much 
greater:  but  I  beg  it  may  be  confidered,  that 
habits  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  terms  j  and 
therefore  habits  of  virtue.  Such  a  noti- 
on as  infufed  virtue  is  inconfiftent.  Im- 
provement miiji  be  our  oimi  a5i  j  our  firft  trial 
therefore  was  to  be  in  our  iirft  beginnings  ; 
and,  naturally  fpeaking,  I  may  fay  our  only 
trials  if  we  confider  how  eafily  the  mind, 
once  enfiamed  with  the  love  of  reafon  and 
virtue  is  carried  on.  How  abfurdly  is  it  in 
every  body's  mouth,  T^hat  nature  is  a  fiep- 
mother  to  man  only  of  all  living  creatures  ^ 

when 
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when  the  Author  of  nature  proceeds  in  the 
mofl  rational  courfe  with  rational  beings  t 
Every  thing  is  bed  as  he  hath  ordered  it ; 
if  we  would  judge  according  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  not  by  the  meafure  of  our 
own  prejudices. 

VIII.  The  infinuation  of  the  foul's  wear- 
ing away  and  decaying  with  the  body,  is  a 
'wilful  mijiake ;  there  are  fuch  inftances  of  the 
contrary,  as  cannot  leave  a  man  ignorant, 
that  the  decay  is  all  on  one  iide  (/').     People 

(r)  See  Cicero  of  old  age.  The  inftance  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dhis  is  remarkable.  He  was  blind  with  age,  and  not  able 
to  walk But  I  refer  to  his  fpeech  in  Plutarch's  life 

of  Pyrr^WJ  [npTefoi' /ios;'(3yr,)  Tr)»  GT-jpt  TO.  tfA.:/c',za,  tvy^r,)/  aviac- 

foiis<pef<,v,  u  rufA.u.Tcr  k.  t.  ^.]  And  of  Pyrrhus  himftlf, 
when  he  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mefapii^ 
he  fays,  The  ftorm  threw  him  a{hore   t«   i».iv  a-uii^xir. 

foyloi  rofo?  Tv'»  aVofiav.  I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  AfaJinlJ/a,  nor 
compare  with  him  Jurenge-zebe  in  latter  times  i  but  defire 
any  one  to  confider  the  account  which  the  Abbe  de  Ver- 
tot  gives  of  the  King  of  Maroc,  and  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  body  and  mind,  the  very  laft  day  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  gained  the  battle  of  Alcacer.  {Re- 
volutiom  of  Portugal,  p-  19O  H  fe  voyolt  mourir  lui~ 
mhne  &  fa  foiblejfe  eto'it  fi  grandc,  quil  tie  douta  point, 
^u'llnefut  arrive  a  fon  dernier  jaw;  il  n' onhlic.  ritn  (uv.s 

cet\e 
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of  fober  and  temperate  lives  preferve  a  clear-' 
nefs  of  judgment,  and  vigour  of  mind,  to 
the  lall: :  though  this  cannot  be  laid  indeed  of 
luxury  and  conjlant  debauches^  which  iirfl  at- 
tack the  fprings  of  mechanical  motion,  and 
difguife  the  adivity  of  the  foul,  long  before 
it  leaves  the  body  {k).  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  great  Philofophers  of  antiquity  were  men 
of  Ion '3^  hves,  who  wrote  and  taught  till  ex- 
treme age.  For  this  purpofe  I  might  quote 
^11  T^ully\  Book  de  Sene5iute.  How  well  doth 

cette  extremite  p:ur  k  rendre  le  plus  heau  de  fa  vie.  11 
ranna  lui-meme  fon  armee  en  hataille^  iff  donna  tous  les 
crdres  avec  autant  de  nettete  d'efprit  ^  d' applicai'ion,  que 
s'll  eut  he  en  parfaite  [ante.  II  etendit  meme  fa  prevoy- 
once  jufqu^  aux  henemcns  qui  pouvoient  arriver  par  fa 
mort^  £5"  //  ordonna  aux  Offickrs  dont  il  etoit  environne^ 
que  i^il  exph'ok  pendant  la  chaleur  du  combat^  on  en  ca- 
chat  avec  Join  la  nouvelle,  ^  que  pour  entretenir  la  confi- 
cnce  desfoldats,  onfeignit  de  venir  prendre  fes  ordres^  ^ 
que  les  Aides  de  camp  s' approchaffent  a  V ordinaire  de  fa 

litiere,  comme  s'il  etit  He  encore  en  vie. 1  fliall  not 

tranfcrlbe  more,  hdt  the  whole  paiTage  deferves  to  be 
read.  Such  inftances  as  thefe  fufficiently  take  oiF  the  ca- 
lumny in  the  objedion. 

(i)  Libidinofa  enim  ^  tntemperans  adolefcentia  effoetum 
corpus  tradit  fcneSiuti.  Cic.  de  fene6tut.  Some,  it  is 
true,  receive  a  bad  conflitution  from  their  parents  :  but 
hereditary  diftempers  are  generally  owing  to  ijiifconduct 
in  their  firi:  rife.  QdtO. 
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Cato  rectify  our  prejudices  {/) !  a  virtuous  old 
age,  fuch  as  the  Cenfor  hi }nf el f  dt^cnht^  it, 
is  the  loveliefi:  fpedacle  in  human  things. 
The  virtuous  old  man  has  attained  what  all 
men  defire  [m) ;  and  in  the  way  that  all  men 
fhould  defire  it :  he  is  paft  the  fhelves  and 
dangers  of  life  (/z),  which  the  young  muft 
encounter  (^jatally  perhaps) ;  he  rides  fecure- 
ly  in  the  port  {0)  \  and  fhall,  inftead  of  being 
extinguifhed  for  ever,  be  fafely  landed  in  a 
new  country ;  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  ra- 
tional beings  are  to  be  abandoned  at  lad:,  by 
a  Being  himfelf  infinitely  rational :  which  if 
we  could  affirm,  there  is  nothine  that  we 
might  not  deny.      In  fhort,   a  philofophical 

(1)  A  qua  \natura\  non  verljimik  ejl ^  arm  catei-a  par- 
tes atatis  bene  defer ipt ee  funt^  extremum  acfum^  tanquam 
ab  inert!  poeta^  ejfe  rugledum.  Ibid.  If  we  put  down 
God  for  Nature  here,  no  reafon  can  be  ftronger,  nor 
any  thing  more  true. 

-  (m)  At  eji  eh  meliore  conditione  [fe/iex^  qiiam  aiolefcens^ 
cum  id  quod  fperat  ilk,  hie  jam  confecutus  eJi.  Ilk  vult 
diu  vivere,  hie  diu  vixit. 

(n)  O  praclarum  munus  atatis^  Jt  qurdem  id  auftrt  a 
nobis ^  quad  eJi  in  adokfcetiiia   vitiojijfirmim. 

(0)  ^is  fiiihi  quidem  tarn  jucimda  ejly  ut  quo  propitts 
ad  mortem  accedam^  quafi  terram  videre  videar,  aliquan- 
doque  in  portum  ex  longd  navigetione  ejfe  ventvru:. 

youth 
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youth  makes  a  comfortable  old  age(/>).  And 
then  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom,  of 
rcafon-y  ready,  and  (by  going  through  this 
laft  and  bed  part  of  our  life)  in  fome  mea- 
fure  prepared,  to  enter  into  the  fociety  of  its 
inhabitants  (5').  And  if  this  be  a  rational  ex- 
pedation,  there  is  an  end  of  the  Sceptic's 
objeftion ;  for  a  rational  delufion  is  a  con- 
tradi(5tion  (r). 

IX.  The  next  argument  brought  to  prove 
that  the  foul  is  nothing  but  the  refult  of  the 
mechanical  difpolition  of  the  body,  is,  thit 
in  fome  diftempers  of  the  body  it  is  delirious 
and  mad,  and  fpeaks  wild  things  j  and  that 
the  power  of  medicine  cures  it  again,    as  it 

(p)  AptiJJima  omntno  funt,  Scipio,  £ff  Lali,  arma  fe- 
neSfuhs^  artes^  exercitationefque  vlrtutum :  qua  in  omni 
atate  culta,  cum  multum  diuque  vixens,  mirificos  afferunt 
fru£ius. 

(q)  O  praclarum  diem  cum  ad  illud  divimrum  animo* 
rum  concilium^  ccetumque  proficifcar  ! 

(r)  Muft  it  not  appear  abfurd  to  any  thinking  perfon, 
to  fay,  AfafJ  may  contrive  fomething  more  reafonalle  than 
God  hath  ?  This  in  general  is  contradictory.  And  in 
the  prefent  cafe  the  contradiction  is  flagrant,  if  we  fhould 
fay,  an  infinitely  rational  Being  may  fruftrate  his  crea- 
tures of  a  rational  expectation. 

4  doth 
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doth  the  body  (j).  The  modern  Sceptic  al- 
ways quotes  this  with  great  fecurity  and  tri- 
umph ;  but  let  him  ferioufly  refleift  how  lit- 
tle it  concludes.  For  (ince  by  N°  2  and  3, 
(not  to  go  farther  back  to  other  arguments) 
it  is  the  greateft  contradidion  that  fpontane- 
ous  motion,  in  the  meaneO:  inre(fl;  that  the 
very  irrational  foul  in  brutes ,  that  words 
fpoke  ever  fo  much  at  random  ^  that  any 
perception  or  idea,  how  wild  foever,  fhould 
be  the  effecfl  of  pure  mechanifm:  how  much 
a  greater  impoffibility  is  it,  that  fuch  a  noble 
appearance  2iS>7'eafofi  dijiurhediiox^  in  refped: 
of  the  brute-nature,  even  that  is  an  appearance 
of  great  dignity)  that  fuch  a  fuperior  appear- 
ance, I  fay,  fhould  be  the  refult  of  a  mecha- 
nical difpoiition  of  matter!  If  reafon  difturb- 
ed  is  the  refult  of  mechanifm  didurbed,  rea- 
fon is  the  refult  of  mechanifm.  Doth  not  this 
leave  the  aflertion  flill  loaded  with  all  that 
heap  of  intolerable  abfurdities  mentioned  in 
N°  2  ?   Reafon   difturbed  is  a  complex  ap- 

(j)  ^'in  etiam  ynorhis  in  corporis  uviiis  erraty 

Sape  animus  ;  dcmentit  enim,  deliraque  fatnVy  ^c. 
Lib.  3.  ver.  464.  and  again  ver.  509. 
Et  quoniam  mentem  fanari ,  corpus  ut  cegruniy 
Cernimus  \  &  feifi  medic  ina  pojfe  videmus  : 
Id  quoque  pmfagit  mortalem  vivere  mentem,  ^c. 

pearance. 
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pearance,  implying  reajon^  and  the  diforder* 
of  that  reafon  ;  or  reafon  affected  after  a  cer- 
tain and  particular  manner;  now,  fince  it  is 
certain  that  the  power  itfelf  muft  belong  to 
an  immaterial  being,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  the  diforder,  or  the  particular  affedion, 
or  the  diflurbance  in  the  exercife  of  that 
power,  may  proceed  from  an  external  caufe, 
either  material,  or  immaterial.  This  I  think 
is  a  categorical  anfwer  to  this  boafted  diffi- 
culty.  Let  us  here  refume  a  little  the  ex- 
ample of  the  clock,  N°  2 o.  of  the laft  fedion ; 
and  it  is  not  only  reafonable  to  argue  with 
the  Sceptic  from  that  example,  by  which  he 
feems  to  infult  over  his  adverfaries;  but  re- 
markable that  he  may  be  confuted  from  it : 
fuppofe  it  fhould  ftrike  twelve,  while  the 
hand  points  at  fix,  and  that  all  the  motions 
in  it,  how  many  foever  they  be,  fhould  con- 
tradidleach  other,  inftead  of  agreeing;  every 
body  would  allow  that  thefe  contradid:ory 
motions  as  much  fiand  in  need  of  a  power 
to  produce  them,  as  if  they  agreed.  There 
is  indeed  no  difference  in  either  cafe,  as  to 
the  motions  themfelves :  and  as  to  their  jar- 
ring, we  would  refer  that  to  fome  accidental 
impediment,    or  any  thing  rather  than  the 

want 
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want  of  an  immaterial  Power ^  fuch  as  gra- 
vity or  elafticity.  And  though  we  faw  the 
motions  brought  to  harmony  again,  and  the 
difeafe  (fo  to  call  it)  cured,  by  rectifying 
the  diforderof  the  parts;  that  could  never 
make  us  believe  that  no  mover  was  neceffary, 
befides  the  mechanical  configuration  of  thefe 
parts;  but  confirm  us  in  the  contrary,  by 
{hewing  us  where  the  diforder  lay,  and  how 
it  was  cured  {t\  By  this  we  may  fee,  in  a 
parallel  cafe,  how  the  diforder  of  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  matter  may  diforder  the  a6tion,  or 
influence,  of  an  immaterial  power  upon  it 
(for  fuch  the  aftion  of  gravity  or  elafticity 
hath  been  fhewn  to  be) ;  and  therefore  plainly 
enough  reconciles  any  fuch  diforder,  with 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul. 

X.  When  this  will  not  turn  to  account,' 
the  modern  Sceptic  makes  another   ufe  of 

(t)  This,  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  ftiev/,  thap 
a  thing  may  be  an  impediment,  if  wrong;  which  can- 
not be  an  efficient  caufe,  though  ever  fo  right :  and  yet 
it  is  plain,  in  all  the  Atheift's  arguments  for  the  materi- 
ality of  the  foul,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  nothing 
could  hinder  an  effect,  but  what  could  produce  it. 
Which  any  one  may  apply  at  his  leifure  to  them  all. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  the 
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the  prefent  difficulty,  and  contends  that  at 
lead  the  perfection  of  rational  thinking  de- 
pends on  the  mechanifm,  or  right  difpolition 
of  the  matter  of  the  body;  "elfe  why  Should 
"  an  accident,  or  indifpofition  of  the  body  dif- 
"  order  our  reafonr"  This  obje(5tionisfoplau- 
fible,  that  the  generality  of  men  allow  it  to  be 
matter  of  fad:,  and  therefore  unanfwerable ; 
and  yet  it  is  plainly  equrjocal,  and  hath,  like 
moft  others,  a  double  meaning;  one  that  is 
confident  enough  with  the  immateriality  and 
rational  nature  of  the  foul,  and  another,  art- 
fully fhuffled  in  under  colour  of  that,  incon- 
fillent  with  both  thefe.     I  have  julT:  before 
obferved,  That  a  thing  maybe  an  impediment 
ivhen  wrongs  ivhich  camiot  be  an  ejicient  caiife, 
though  right :  and  therefore  the  real  efficient 
caufe^  though  it  hath  in  itfelf  all  the  power 
and  arty  muft  depend  on  this  other  thing  for 
not  hindering  or  obftructing  its  operations: 
and  there  are  abundance  of  inftances  which 
ihew  familiarly  that  the  regular  exercife  of  a 
faculty  or  power,   may  be  difturbed  by  the 
wrong  difpofition  of  an  organ  or  inftrument  j 
and  yet  the  fkill  of  th^ArtiJi  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  right  difpofition  of  it.    Thus 
a  Mufician  can  make  but  bad  harmony,  if 

the 
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the  inftrument  he  plays  on  be  out  of  order; 
nor  can  the  moft  common  Msckanic  exert 
the  perfedlon  of  his  fkill,  if  the  tools  he 
works  withal  are  unfit  for  his  purpofe.  Now 
to  apply  this ;  the  foul  is  forced  in  this  ftate 
of  union,  to  have  recourfe  to  a  material  fen- 
fory,  where  the  impreffions  of  things  are  firft 
made,  and  flill  preferved,  as  to  its  repofitory 
©r  diar)\  if  I  may  fo  fay.  From  all  that 
has  been  faid  in  the  three  laft  fecflions,  and 
the  beginning  of  this,  it  appears  that  the  foul 
is  as  different  from  this  material  fenfory,  as 
a  Mufician  is  from  the  harpficord  or  inftru- 
ment  he  touches.  The  foul  can  apply  to 
this  rcpoiitory,  examine  the  nature  of  what 
it  finds  there,  chufe  this,  rejed  that,  com- 
pare things,  join  them  together,  reafon  from 
them,  and  (fo  to  exprefs  it)  make  up  mu- 
fick  and  harmony  out  of  them  :  for  all  this 
doth  not  recede  far  from  the  comparifbn 
mentioned.  In  this  the  perFedtion  of  rati- 
onal thinking  confifts,  fince  here  the  power 
and  a(ftivity  of  the  foul  is  exerted,  and  all 
the  art  and  llcill  manifefted.  But  if  thefc 
impreffions  are  darkened^  as  in  fleep  j  or  if 
they  are  difordered  :i\'\<i  jumbled ^  as  in  many 
cafualties  (which  the  objection  hints  at)  they 
C  c  2  may  3 
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may;  or  if  other  impreffions  are  made,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  external  nature,  as  in 
dreams :  that  the  foul  fhould  be  percipient  of 
impreffions,  which  for  the  time  are  not,  or 
not  percipient  of  thofe  which  are,  is  impof- 
lible  i  which  therefore  can  be  no  imputation 
on  its  rational  nature ;  for  thus  far  it  is  bare- 
ly palhve.    If  new  impreffions  are  made,  or 
the  former  impreffions  darkened,  or  not  pa- 
tent;  it  is  only  the  perceptivity 'of  the  foul 
(in  which  we  are  necejfary  and  pajjive  at  all 
times)  which  is  mifinformed  Jrotn  without, 
and  not  its  rational  power  or  adlivity,  which 
is  perverted  within.     Let  it  be  confidered, 
that  even  the  fenfory,  or  that   part  of  the 
brain  to  which  the  foul  is  united,   is  external 
to  the  foul,  /.  e.  doth  not  belong  to  it  as  a 
part  of  itfelf:  and  therefore  it  may  havemif- 
reprefentations  made  to  it,  by  means  of  this, 
and  yet  not  be  touched  ox  affecfted  in  its  own 
nature.   I  do  not  fee,   according  to  this  oS- 
jedion,  why  it  fhould  not  be  made  an  impu- 
tation on  the  rational  nature  of  the  foul,  that 
it  is  at  all  joined  to  a  material  organ.     And 
then  the  objedtion  is  levelled  at  fomething 
higher  than  the  foul  itfelf.  What  imperfe6lion 
can  it  be  in  a  percipient  Being,  that   it  is 

percipient 
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percipient  of  what  is  prefented  to  it  ?  What 
is  it  that  makes  us  percipient  of  the  beauti- 
ful profpedl  of  nature  in  a  ftarry  night,  or 
of  the  pleafant  landfkip  round  us  by  day  ? 
It  is  that  certain  impreffions  are  made  by 
the  optic  nerves  on  thisfenfory  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  and  which  the  percipient  is  un- 
der a  necefTity  of  perceiving.  And  if  in  a 
dream,  or  otherwife,  different  impreffions 
fhould  be  made  on  the  fenfory,  whereby 
the  face  of  nature  fhould  be  reprefented  wild 
and  hideous;  or  if  founds  fhould  be  excited 
full  of  horror  and  difcord  ;  the  percipient 
muft  be  equally  paffive  in  perceiving  thefc. 
Thus  we  fee  there  is  the  fame  neceffityinthe 
nature  of  the  thing,  for  perceiving  thefe  im- 
preffions which  are  made  reproachss  on  the 
foul,  as  for  perceiving  the  greateft  beauties 
of  the  creation. 

XL  Farther,  can  it  be  any  imputation  on 
the  foul,  that  the  regifier  in  the  corporeal 
fenfory  is  darkened,  or  covered  up  in  fleep? 
or  fuppofe  this  fhould  happen  in  other  cafes  ? 
This  plainly  proceeds  from  the  imperfection 
of  the  body.  But  is  it  the  fault  of  the  foul 
that  it  is  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  this  corpo- 
C  c  3  real 
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real  regifter  ?  If  there  were  any  fault  here, 
that  would  be  levelled  at  a  higher  caufe^  as 
has  been  faid  j   but  there  is  really  no  miftake 
or  blunder  in  the  cafe;  but  a  neceffityariiing 
from  the  confinement  of  fpirit  to  a  dark  cor- 
poreal prifon :  when  the  confinement  is  taken 
off,  things  muft  be  otherwife.  Now  exter- 
nal circumftances  being  thus  difpofed,   the 
re'^iiler  or  feat  of  memory  is  darkened,  im- 
preffions  are  made  on  the  fenfory,   the  foul 
neceffarily  perceives   thefe,   the  perceptions 
are  as  real  as  if  the  obje(51:s  really  exifted,  the 
foul  takes  them  for  real,  it  a6ts  and  behaves 
as  if  they  were  real.     This  is  neither  to  be 
delirious  nor  mad.  It  would  be  requiring  too 
much  of  an  embodied  fpirit  to  blame  it  for 
being  fubjed  to  illufions.      Let  us  for  once 
fuppofe,  that  all  thefe  alterations  were  made 
in  the  fenfory  while  we  are  awake;  and  then 
let  any  one  fay  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence.   The  foul  would  behave  in  the  very 
fame  way  as  it   does  while   we  are  afleep. 
There  is  no  man,  no  not  the  greateil:  Philo- 
fopher,  who  would  not  be  thus  impofed  on. , 
He  hath  not   confidered    the   thing  aright, 
who  thinks  he  fhould  be  able  to  ftand  his 
ground,     Laflly,  let  us  fuppofe  that  fleep 

goes 
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goes  off.      The    animal    fpirits   a(5l  on  the 
brain  as  ufual,  the  regifter  is  opened,  the 
late  impreffions  effaced,  and  all  is  as  it  was 
before.   Thus  the  redlifying  the  organ  frees 
the  foul  from  the  illufion  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pofed  through  the  means  of  that  organ.  The 
expreffion  therefore  \7nentem  fanari^  corpus 
lit  aegrum^  cernimus'\  is  fallacious  and  equi- 
vocal. All  this  feems  an  intelligible  and  eafy 
account  of  this  matter,  becaufe  in  truth  it  is 
fad:   and  how  it  may  be  applied  in  other 
cafes  {hall  be  rtiewn  in  another  place,  where 
this  fubjedt  fliall  beconfideredmore  at  large. 
In  the  mean  time  let  me  obferve  that,  from 
what  has  been  faid  it  appears  unfair,  to  turn, 
what  paffes  in  fleep  to  a  reproach  on  the  ra- 
tional nature.  Attentively  confidered  it  vin- 
dicates the  foul  from  afperfion,  and  may  be 
of  farther  ufe.    The  Sceptic,  after  he  hath 
made  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  would  have  it  remain 
in  that  light,  and  be  no  more  regarded  :  but 
that  would  be  wrong.    The  argument  it  af- 
fords for  the  fuper-exiftence  of  fouls,  is  cer- 
tainly obvious,  and  was  fo  in  all  ages.    I  am 
apt  to  think  that  thk Jingle  appearance  (mif- 
underftood  and  mifapplied  indeed)  gave  the 
fir  ft  rife  to  ^iuperjlition  and  Polytheijm.  Ho^ 
C  c  4  mer 
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wer  is  led  by  it  to  point  full  at  the  fuper-ex- 
iftence  of  the  foul.  He  fpeaks  of  it  with 
wonder,  and  introduces  the  profpeSl  which 
it  opens,  with  an  ^O,  -zs-qttoi,  in  thofc  re- 
markable lines  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  Achilles  after  the  death  of  Patro^ 
clus  : 

di,  woTToi  Yi  ^a.  Tig  '■g-t  y^  nv  Aidao  dofjLOi<rt 
"^vx^i  Kf  St  uXov,  AToc^  (p^mg  ^)c  evi  TsrccfATrxv' 

Tu%);  i(piis-V}Kii,   yo'oiL(TccT£,   (JLV^o^Avf^i, 
Kocii^Qi SKOis-  £7reTeKXev  e'lycjo^sBea-iCsXovuvTU, 

Iliad.  4^.  ver.  103. 

There  is  no  reading  this  without  finding  the 
fprings  of  nature  touched  in  us :  and  the  fe- 
vereftPhilofophermuft  allow  the  obfervation 
asjufl  in  reafon,  as  it  is  natural.  But,  which- 
is  more  to  my  purpofe,   the  coU  zudfcepfi- 
cal  Lucretius  was  more  afraid  oi  this  appear^ 
ance^    that  it  would  overturn    his  whole 
fcheme,  than  of  all  the  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture befide.  He  forefaw  the  difficulty  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  on  his  guard  to  pro- 
vide for  it.      In  propofing  the  feveral  heads 
of  his  work,   in  his  entring  on  it,  his  man- 
ner 
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ner  of  mentioning  this  is  very  remarkable. 
— **  Chiefly,  (fays  he)  ''  we  muft  invefti- 
gate  with  fagacity  the  nature  of  the  foul ; 
and  what  it  is  which  occafions  thofe  fright- 
ful vifions  to  us,  either  ivhile  broad  awake 
when  iick,  or  while  buried  in  deep  ;  fo 
that  we  think  we  hear  2ind  fee  thofe  before 
us,  whofe  bodies  are  laid  in  the  earth  («).'* 
Acordingly,  he  hath  contrived  a  long  me- 
chanical  folution  for  this  phgenomenon  in 
his  fourth  book,  in  which  how  he  hath  fuc- 
ceeded  we  fhall  fee  afterwards.  So  Mr. 
Hobbes  feems  to  have  been  no  lefs  apprehen- 
iive  of  this  appearance  of  dreams  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  pofition,  That  the  foul  and  all 

{u) Turn  cum  primls  rat'ione  Jagaci 

Unde  anima,  at  que  ommi  conjiat  nature  vldendum  ; 
Et  quares  nobis  vigtlantibus  obvia  menteis 
Terrificet^  morbo  affecfls^  fomncque  fepultls  : 
Cernere  uti  videamur  eos,  audireque  coram, 
Jidorte  obitd  quorum  tellus  compUofitur  ojfa. 

Lib.  I.  ver.  131. 
And  elfewhere  he  gives  this  reafon  for  fohing  the  appear- 
ance of  dreaming  by  what  he  02^^  fimidacra, 
———Ne  forte  animas  Acherunte  reamur 
Effugere  ;    aut  umbras  inter  vivos  volitare  : 
Neve  aliquid  nojiri  poji  mortem  pojfe  reliriqui. 

Lib.  4.  ver.  41. 

fpirits 
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fpirits  elfe  were  material  y  which,  as  hath 
been  obferved  above,  he  is  exprefs  in  afTert- 
ing;  and  he  owns  pretty  explicitly,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Pagan  Religion  was  owing 
to  it.  In  his  chapter  of  imagination  (the  fe- 
cond  of  his  Leviathan)  he  fays,  *'  From  this 
*'  ignorance  of  how  to  diftinguifh  dreams, 
"  and  other  ftrong  fancies,  from  vijton  and 
**  fefjfey  did  arife  the  great  ejl  part  of  the  reli- 
*'  gion  of  the  Gentiles  in  time  paji,  who  wor- 
*'  fhipped  fatyrs,  fawns,  nymphs,  and  the 
*'  like ;  and  now-a-days  the  opinion  that  rude 
*'  people  have  of  fairies,  ghoftsand  goblins ; 
**  andof  the  power  of  witches,  GfjT."  How 
this  Author  folvesthe  difficulty,  wefhall  alfo 
fee  below:  but  tho'  the  chimerical  imagina- 
tions of  weak  people  are  here  induftrioufly 
jumbled  in  with  this  phaenomenon,  which  is 
real  and  conftant^  yet  that  it  naturally  tends 
to  ftrike  religion  into  the  minds  of  men,  is 
fuch  a  quality,  as  fliould  provoke  our  curi- 
oiity  to  fee  what  may  be  in  it.  Though  fu- 
perflition  be  a  human  weaknefs,  yet  all  re- 
ligion is  not  to  be  accounted  bad,  as  Lucre- 
tius contends.  This  conjftant  and  univerfal 
appearance  was  not  defigned  to  flumble  men, 
I  dare  fay.  Nor  was  it  defigned  for  no  end^ 

nor 
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nor  for  a  had  end-,  nor  is  it  the  effeSl  of  chance. 
If  in  fleep  all  had  been  an  iiniverfal  blank  of 
confcioufnefs  and  adion,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  have  perfuaded  mofl:  men, 
by  reafon  alone,  that  the  foul  retained  thefe 
powers  in  that  ftate :  but  as  things  at  prefent 
are,  we  fee  that  the  foul  doth  not  owe  its 
perception  to  the  body,  that  it  is  percipient 
when  that  can  communicate  no  acflion  to  it, 
and  that  lleep  is  not  an  affedion  of  the  whole 
man.  (See  the  note  (z)  N°  26.  of  the  lafl 
fedion).  Thefe  particulars  farther  plead  an 
excufe  for  endeavouring  to  find  out  fome 
light,  fome  confiftent  meaning  in  this  per- 
plexed fubjed.   (See  N°  23.  of  the  lafl.) 

XII.  From  all  that  is  faid  it  appears,  that 
it  is  no  reproach  upon  the  rational  foul  to  fay. 
That  the  perfedion  of  rational  thinking  de- 
pends on  the  matter  of  the  body,  as  an  /;;?- 
peding  or  obflruBing  caufe :  But  that  the  per- 
fedion of  rational  thinking  fhould  depend 
upon  the  matter  of  the  body,  as  2.  promoting 
or  effediing  caufe  (which  is  indeed  the  true 
meaning  intended  in  the  objedion)  is  a  dired 
contradidion.  There  is  certainly  a  depen- 
dence-, but  it  is  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it  to 
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be  above.  Men  when  they  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  limitation  and  impediment 
which  dead  matter  naturally  gives  the  foul, 
both  in  perception  and  the  excrcife  of  its  ra- 
tional faculty ;  and  when  they  obferve  that, 
the  diforder  of  the  organ  being  again  redti- 
fied,  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  no  farther 
obftru(5led,  but  rather  exerted  j  men,  I  fay, 
when  they  obferve  this  difference,  and  the 
foul's  keeping  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  bo- 
dy, Ibould  not  afcribe  this  dependence  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  material  organs,  but  to  the 
refiraint  which  the  foul  is  fubjedted  to  thro* 
their  means.  It  is  eafy  to  miftake  the  one  of 
thefe  dependences  for  the  other,  as  I  might 
fhew  by  variety  of  examples  3  and  yet  they 
lead  quite  different  ways,  and  to  oppoiite 
conclufions.  The  reafoning  in  the  laft  fec- 
tion,  if  remembered  here,  and  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this,  fliew  un- 
deniably, that  the  perfedion  of  rational  think- 
ing cannot  be  cffeded,  or  promoted  by  the 
dead  matter  of  the  fenfory.  Therefore,  not 
to  fay  any  more  on  that  head,  I  (hall  only 
farther  add,  that  we  talk  fo  much  of  the 
fenfory^  and  (though  it  is  but  barely  inftru- 
mental  in  conveying  outward  motion  to  the 
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percipient  being  {y)  fuppofe  it  fo  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  perceiving;    that  at  length  we 
feem  to  fancy  that  the   perceptive  capacity 
lyes  in  it  alone ;    or  at  leaf!:,    that  it  is  the 
firft  and  chief  thing  that  perceives.   So  much 
doth  the  found  of  the  word  \_finfory'\  make 
us  forget  the  nature  of  the  thing  !  Nor  do 
we  ftop  here ;  but  having  once  allowed  it  to 
be   the  percipient^    we  at  length  fuppofe  it 
to  be  the  agent  alfoj  though  it  is  very  certain 
from  fedt.  i .  and  2.  that  this  (2imQ  feiifory  is, 
after  all,  nothing  but  dead  ^ndfen/elefs  mat- 
ter.  Why  (hould  a  fenfory  be  at  all  necefTary 
to  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  union  ?  This  is  cer- 
tainly worth  confidering.   Only  for  this  rea- 
fon,    becaufe  in  a  ftate  of  confinement  to  a 
dark  and  clofe   cell,    the  adion  of  external 
objedls  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  foul,   by 
fome  material  part  or  other,  if  it  were  at  all 
to  be  percipient  of  them.      And  it  is   thus 
kept  at  a  diftance  from   the  objecfls  them- 
felves,  and  receives  information  about  them 
by  the  mediation  o^ a?iother  things  and  with 
difadvantage  {x).  Hence  the  foul  is  at  a  great 

deal 
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{x)  I  muft  obferve  here,  with  refped  to  what  is  faid 
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deal  of  pains,  by  the  help  of  its  other  faculty 
of  ratiocination  to  find  out  the  true  natures 
of  objects,  from  this  difadvantageous  and  di- 
flant  manner  of  perception.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears we  make  a  very  falfe  inference,  when 
we  conclude,  becaufe  fuch  a  thing  as  this 
fenfory  is  necelTary  to  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of 
union,  it  muft  be  equally  necefTary  to  it  in 
a  ftate  of  reparation.  This  is  to  forget  the 
difference  of  thefe  two  ftates ;  or  to  think  a 
medium  of  communication  will  ftill  be  necef- 
fary,  when  we  fuppofe  the  neceffity  removed. 
This  is  as  if  I  ihould  fay,  the  contrivance  of 
a  camera  ofcura  would  Itill  be  necelTary,  tho* 
I  might  look  diredly  on  the  objects  them- 
felves  in  broad  and  open  day-light.    For,  as 

concerning  fenfories,  that  it  is  an  exceptionable  way  of 
fpeaking  to  fay,  Umverfal  fpace  is  the  fenfory  of  the  Deity, 
I  believe  it  is  defigned  to  fliew  us  the  neceffary  immenfity 
of  God;  or  that  fpace  which  is  neceffary  zndfomethingy 
(not  a  pure  negation)  fome  way  or  other  belongs  to  him. 
But  the  analogical  meaning  of  the  word  fenfory  is  not  to 
be  applied  to  a  Being,  whofe  life  and  perception  can  nei- 
ther be  Umitcd,  nor  enlarged.  This  word  is  mifunderftood 
(as  I  but  juft  before  obfervcd)  as  if  it  were  the  organ 
without  which  the  foul  would  be  impercipient.  But 
let  it  be  taken  in  any  fenfe  whatever,  the  Deity  cannot 
ftand  in  need  of  an  organ  of  perception. 
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hath  been  remarked  above  (Note(«)  N°  15. 
of  the  laft  fedion)  we  may  confider  the  eye 
as  the  lenSy  and  the  fenfory  as  the  (heet  of 
white  paper  which  receives  the  images.  But 
farther,  it  is  neceiTary  not  only  that  images 
be  formed  on  this  fenfory,  but  that  the  im- 
preffions  of  them  remain  there  for  fome 
time  after,  when  even  the  artifice  of  a  ca^ 
mera  ofcura  cannot  take  effe(5t  ^  as  in  dark- 
}2efsj  filence^  and  the  abjhice  of  the  objed:. 
But  thefe  very  coniiderations  fhew  that  none 
of  this  artifice  will  be  neceflary  in  a  ftate  of 
feparation,  when  the  foul  is  unconfined,  and 
can  therefore  perceive  at  hrft  hand  what  is 
done  without,  by  applying  immediately  to 
the  objedts,  or  being  itfelf  diredly  accefiible. 
Memory  therefore  by  impreflions  mufl:  be 
unnecefTaryin  fuch  a  ftate(as  has  beenaflert- 
ed  in  the  lall  paragraph);  as  much  as  a  copy 
would  be  unnecefTary,  when  we  might  con- 
fult  the  original  itfelf.  And  when  we  are 
forced  to  own  that  it  is  the  foul  itfelf  which 
perceives  thus  at  fecond  hand,  and  under  all 
thefe  difadvantages ;  we  muft  alfo  own  that 
it  will  perceive  at  firil:  hand  with  more  eafe ; 
for  this  is  ftill  but  perceiving.  Let  me  add 
one  confidcration  more  with  refped:  to  this 
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fenfory,  and  impreffions  upon  it,    to  fhew 
the  difadvantages  the  foul  is  under  in  per- 
ceiving by  the  help  of  fuch  a  material  organ. 
It  was  neceflary  that  this  organ  fhould  htfoft 
and  yielding^  that  it  might  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impreffions  from  the  lead  force;  the 
force  to  wit  of  the  rays  of  light  ading  on 
theoptick  nerves,  or  other  fuch  feeble  adion. 
And  this  very  quality  makes  thefe  impreffi- 
ons liable  to  be  effliced  or  weakened  by  any 
the  lead  contrary  force.   So  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful they  (hould  be  preferved  for  any  confide- 
rable  time,  as  we  find  they  are:    and  1  can  a- 
fcribe  this  wonder  to  nothing  but  the  Almigh- 
ty hand  of  God,  and  his  unfcarchable  Wif- 
dom.   Let  us  then  for  once  fuppofe  that  thefe 
impreffions  were  as  lofting  and  durable,  as  if 
they  were  engraven  on  marble  or  adamant: 
this  would  add  no  7iew  power  or  perfedion 
to  the   foul;    and  yet  it  would  feem  to  adt 
with  more  power  and  perfedion  in  that  cafe : 
Which  may  fhew  us  how  falfly  we  reafon 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  foulj  asalfohow 
difadvantageous  it  is  to  have  thefe  impreffions 
made  in  fuch  foft  and  yielding  materials  (>'). 

XIIL  More- 

{y)  From  this  yleldwgnefs  and  fiftnefs,  which  a  ma- 
teria* 
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XIII.  Moreover,  iince  the  conflmt  acfliori 
of  the  animal  fpirits  upon  \.h\spft  dndyielJ- 
2/;^  organ,  is  required,  to  keep  the  impreffi- 

ttrial  fenfory  muft  have,  becaufe  of  the  ufe  it  fer\'es  for, 
we  now  fee  the  reafon  why  it  fhouid  be  fo  eafily  dijlurb- 
«/,  and  the  impreflions  on  it  difordered.  Without  foft- 
nefs  it  could  not  have  been  a  fenfory;  and  without  being 
liable  to  bedifordered,  it  could  not  have  been  foft.  Hence 
a  ftroke,  a  fever^  drunkennefs,  fleep ;  nay  excefllve  an- 
ger, joy,  or  any  other  violent  paiTion,  muft  diforder 
it.  Yet  we  charge  all  the  changes  and  alterations  which 
fuch  a  yielding  fubftance  muft  undergo  ori  the  foul  itfelf. 
We  now  difcover  that  the  foul  and  its  powers  remain 
ftiU  untouched',  though  it  muft  feel  thefe  diforders.  This 
confideration  clears  up  the  difficulty  of  moft  appearances, 
and  takes  away  their  ambiguity  or  liablenefs  to  be  mif- 
taken ;  and  particularly  in  the  next  objedlion. 

Others  have  obferved  how  wonderful  it  is  that  fuch  a 
fmall  part  as  the  fenfory  (hould  be  capable  of  fueh  an  in- 
credible number  of  different  and  diftindl  im-prelfions. 
And  certainly,  if  v/e  conii'^et  zn  adult  perfon,  arrived  to 
experience  and  knowledge,  in  whom  this  fmall  part  con- 
tains more  different  characters  than  the  largeft  volume,  it 
muft  be  reckoned  a  prodigiuusinftanceefwifdom  and  pow- 
er, to  contrive  fuch  a  piece  of  art,  and  to  work  it  up  in  fo 
fmall  a  room.  But  v/hen  we  confider  the  materials  in 
which  this  is  performed,  liable  to  be  jumbled  by  every 
motion ;  and  that  the  characters  are  prcferved,  notu'ith- 
ftanding  fuch  conftant  alteration ;  the  wifdom  and  p^w- 
er  of  this  tranfcendsall  admication. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  ons 
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ons  in  it  patent  and  open,  as  they  are  while 
we  continue  awake  ;  and  fince  in  lleep  thefe 
animal  fpirits  are  called  from  that  fundtion  to 
other  purpofes ;  we  may  hence  fee  the  reafon, 
why  forgetfulnefs  {hould  accompany  lleep, 
and  the  feat  ofmemorybethe  firft  thing  that 
is  afFeded  at  that  time.   There  is  a  plain  ne- 
ceffity  in   the  nature  of  the  thing  why   it 
fhould  be  fo.     This  is  not  the  defed:  of  the 
foul,  but  the  imperfeftion  of  matter.     And 
yet  even  here  we  may  admire  the  Goodnefs 
and  Wijdom  of  God.      There  is  no  miftake 
nor  blunder  in  the  cafe,  as  has  been  faid. 
The  (Economy  ftands  in  need  to  be  redified, 
the  body  wants  refpite  from  continued  ex- 
ercife  and  fatigue,  and  efpecially  the  animal 
fpirits  themfelves  are  to  be  recruited.     Sleep 
therefore  was  to  be  a  jlate  of  reft  and  inadlion^ 
no  change  was  to  be  effedled,  nor  was  the 
foul  any  way  to  be  concerned  here.  It  is  the 
God  of  nature  that  watches  for  us,  and  per- 
forms all  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  (fedt.  2. 
N°  12.  to  18.)  and  recruits  thofe  very  bo- 
dies of  ours  while  we  lleep.  Thus  there  was 
no  occafion  for  memory  when  the  foul  had 
nothing  to  do  j  hence  thefe  impreffions  are 
ihut  up,  when  their  remaining  open  could 

be 
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be  no  longer  of  ufe.  There  would  have 
been  an  inconvenience  if  they  had  been  pa- 
tent and  legible  during  the  time  of  fleep:  the 
foulj  awake  by  neceffity,  and  active  in  its 
nature,  muft  ftill  have  perceived  them,  and 
fatigued  the  body  with  conftant  action  be- 
yond its  ability  to  hold  out,  i.  e.  fleep,  and 
recruiting  the  body  would  have  been  thus 
flili  impoffible.  But  by  a  contrary  method 
the  activity  of  the  foul  is  qualified  and  kept 
under,  for  the  fake  of  the  body,  that  their 
oppofite  natures  might  be  brought  to  corre-^ 
fpond^  and  bear  fome  proportion  to  each  other. 
We  may  perhaps  fancy,  that  the  foul  might 
have  been  employed  in  conilant  contempla- 
tion while  wc  fieep  j  but  then  it  miift  have 
indeiinently  directed  the  animal  fpirits  to 
thofe  impreffions,  as  v/hile  we  are  awake^ 
and  thus  exhaufted  the  only  matter  in  the 
body  liibjecled  to  its  command,  and  deiigned 
to  be  the  fole  inftrument  and  minifler  of  the 
W//in  fpontaneous  motion.  The  body  would 
thus  have  Linguifhed,  fleep  would  ftill  have 
been  impoffible,  and  fpontaneous  motion 
muft  have  become  an  intolerable  fatigue.  In 
endeavouring  to  perform  more  than  was  con- 
fiftent  with,  the  nature  of  body,  the  defigti 
D  d  2  and 
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and  purpofe  even  of  a  waking  ftate  would 
have  been  fruftrated.  The  adtive  nature  of 
the  foul  therefore  was  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
flrained  at  fome  times,  that  the  body  might 
be  in  a  condition  to  obey  it  at  other  times. 
Or  again,  we  may  perhaps  fancy  that  at  leafl 
the  foul  might  have  aded  by  itfelf  while  we 
Deep,  without  ufmg  any  part  of  the  body, 
or  molefting  it  in  any  manner.  But  if  it 
had  been  thus  indulged,  if  it  had  not  been 
made  dependent  on  the  body  to  be  limited 
by  it  all  manner  of  ways,  if  it  might  have 
become  a  feparate  perfon  at  pleafure  (fo  to 
fay)  J  it  would  have  neglected  the  body  alto- 
gether, and  avoided  being  concerned  in  thofc 
things  which  are  to  be  done  in  a  ftate  of  uni- 
on. How  tedions  and  hateful  muft  the  body 
have  been  to  it  then!  But  now  it  loves  it;  che- 
riflies  it  as  fomething  belonging  to  itfelf ; 
drudges  for  it!  To  think  and  ad  this  minute 
as  feparate  fpirits  do,  and  the  next  minute  to 
think  and  act  as  our  embodied  fpirits  w«y?  do^ 
who  are  tied  dov/n  to  follow  and  obey  the  laws 
of  matter,  had  been  inconfiftent:  the  tranfi- 
tion  muft  have  appeared  fliocking  and  unna- 
tural. The  Union  demands  that  foul  and  body 
ihouldmake  but  one  perfon  j  but  in  this  cafe 

there 
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there  would  have  been  evidently  two.  How 
unwillingly  would  the  foul  have  fubjed:ed  it- 
felf  again  to  the  laws  of  the  body,  after,  hav^ 
ing  tailed  a  pleafure  which  would  make  them 
bitter  !  We  demand  conditions,  without 
knowing  what  we  demand.  The  foul  now 
feeks  to  prolong  the  union:  this  is  confident 
with  farther  views  j  and  we  fee  the  Firfi 
Caufe  labours,  both  while  wefleep  and  while 
we  are  awake,  to  make  the  union  fubfiil: ! 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  remark  more. 
In  the  flate  we  have  been  fpeakingof,  when 
all  is  at  reft  and  lilent,  and  the  impreffions 
on  a  fenfory  defignedly  fealed  up  from  the 
view  of  the  mind^  how  eafy  is  it  to  make 
new  2ir\^  foreign  imprelTions  there?  Suppofe 
then  fome  caufe  comes,  and  makes  impreinons 
in  a  different  char acle}\  (or  rather  this  is  mat- 
ter of  fa(5t,  and  not  a  bare  fuppofition)  the 
foul,  as  always^/?/"/  and  vigilant^  muft  per- 
ceive what  pafTes ;  and  that  without  memory 
ofwhathath  pafTed  before:  for,  as  hath  been 
faid,  the  impreffions  of  former  obje'fts  are 
{hut  up  at  that  feafon.  And  this  feemiS  to  be 
the  formal  ratio  of  dreaming,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  comes  to  pafs.  Hence  the 
foul  muft  take  all  for  real:  it  begins  toail;^ 
P  d  3  part 
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part  in  thefe  new  affairs :  if  the  fcene  is  fliift-j 
ed,  it  cannot  help  that;  it  muft  take  things 
as  it  finds  them;  but  ftill  it  is  bufy  and  ac- 
tive, and  takes  a  part  in  allfcenes.  And  thus 
it  would  continue  for  ages,  ading,  defending, 
contriving,  (£?(:.  as  things  required;  if  fleep 
and  thefe  circumftanceswere  ftill  prolonged. 
If  this  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  not  be  fo 
difficult  to  advance  fomething  intelligible  on 
the  nature  of  dreaming,  as  hath  hitherto 
been  imagined.  But  to  return  :  from  all  this 
we  may  fee  what  reafon  there  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  why  the  adivity  of  the  foul 
fhould  be  reflrained  in  fleep  ;  ^and  why  it 
fnould  be  barred  from  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal things.  And  hence  again  we  cannot 
but  be  convinced  how  neceflarily  it  mufl:  be 
freed  from  all  (wch.  hindraJices  and  inequalities: 
in  a  fiate  of  leparation.  And  if  all  this  be  in- 
telligible, (as  it  feems  to  me)  and  highly  rea- 
fonable  from  the  nature  of  a  material  fenfo- 
ry,  and  from  the  neceffity  of  repairing  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  and  therefore  of  fufpending 
the  power  of  the  foul  over  the  body;  hemuil 
talk  very  unreafonably  who  would  turn  the 
neceflities  of  the  body  to  an  imputation  on 
the  foul.  Let  us  a6t  fairly  betv/cen  the  two 

parts 
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parts  of  our  compofition.  The  bodies  zxtourSy 
but  the  fouls  are  m^  if  1  may  fo  exprefs  it : 
and  he  feems  to  revolt  againfl:  himfelf,  who 
raifes  the  body  above  its  rank.  In  a  word, 
the  foul  cannot  depend  on  the  body  as  an 
efficient  or  performing  caiife  of  rational  think- 
ing :  and  that  it  fhould  depend  upon  it  as  a 
limiting  or  impeding  caiije  can  be  no  objection . 

XIV.  The  next  argument  or  obiedion  is 
the  appearance  of  drunkennefs.  Lucretius 
fays,  the  eyes  then  roll^  the  tongue  fault ers^ 
the  legs  ft  agger ',  the  joiil  itfelf  is  inebriated-, 
noije^  tumiHt^  and  quarrels  begin  [g) :  there- 
fore a  foul  that  is  fo  difordered  can  be  no- 
thing but  matter,  or  the  refult  of  a  difpofidon 
of  matter.  This  doth  not  altogether  differ 
from  the  difficulty  laft  confideredj  and  there- 
fore  a   good  part  of  that  reafoning  will  be 

(z)  Den'ique  cur^  hominem  cum  vim  vis pejietravli 
Acris  \  y  171  vepas  difcejjit  dtditus  ardor  : 
Confequitur  gravitas  rruimbrcrwn  ?  pra:ped'iwitur 
Crura  vacilbnti?  tar defcit  lingua  ?  madet  memf 
Nattt  oculif  clamor,  fingidtuSy  jurgia  gl'ifcunt? 
Et  jam  cater  a  de  genere  hoc  quacunque  fequuniury 
Cur  ea  flint ;  mfi  quod  vehetiicm  violentia  vini 
Conturbare  animam  confuevit  corpore  hi  ipfo  P 

Ver,  475. 

D  d  4  appii- 
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applicable  here,  which  I  need  not  repeat. 
If  fome  difeafes  affed  the  fenfory,  (as  every 
material  part  maybe  afFcdedwith  fome  difr- 
ordcr)drunkennefs  is  a  difeafe,  and  muif,  if 
any  other,  flrongly  affcd:  it.  For  fpirituous 
and  fiery  liquors,  mixing  in  great  quantity 
with  the  blood,  and  being  difFufed  into  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  the  brain, 
(the  regia  animce^  as  Borelli  calls  it  above) 
piufl occafion  '^notable  change  in  the  mecha- 
nical motions  of  the  ceconomy ;  fomething 
very  new^  and  unufual  to  the  Sentient  there 
refiding.  Sleep,  which  is  at  laft  brought  on 
by  all  this /6z^r;;)' and  diforder,  the  head-achs, 
fevers,  &c.  which  fucceed,  fbew  this  to  be 
fo.  And  it  is  not  only  eafily  conceivable, 
that  the  percipient  being  fl-iould  be  afFecled 
with  this  commotion  in  the  matter  to  which 
^t  is  united  ;  but  (as  I  argued  above  in  N°  i  o.) 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  fliould  not.  How 
is  it  at  all  afFeded,  or  made  percipient  of 
external  things,  but  by  motion  excited  in  the 
fenforv  ?  And  if  other  unnatural  motions  are 
excited  in  the  fame  fenfory;  how  can  it  be 
i'mperciplent  of  them,  by  the  law  and  con- 
dition of  its  union  ?  Indeed  I  may  fay,  ta 
falisfy  the  Sceptic,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,^ 

the 
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the  body{hould  be  liable  to  no  diforder,  con* 
trary  to  the  nature  of  mechanifm  •  or  the 
foul  fliould  feel  no  diforder,  contrary  to  the 
condition  of  their  union :  for  then  it  would 
not  be  fenfible  even  of  the  right  order  and 
difpofition  of  the  body. 

XV.  I  might  fpeak  to  every  particular  In 
the  prefent  objection  :  but  that  v^ould  be  too 
tedious.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  percep- 
tion (of  external  objedts)  is  regularly  excited 
by  certain  modified  motions  through  the  or-r 
gans  [a) :  and  if  thefe  modified  motions  arc 
difturbed,  or  modified  after  an  unwonted 
^nd  ftrange  manner  (as  it  is  impofilble  they 
fliould  not  in  the  prefent  cafe)  how  can  per- 
ception be  regular?  And  this  is  applicable  to 
jnore  difficulties  than  the  prefent.  Some  peo^ 
pie  ftick  by  their  bottle  fo  long,  till  they  do 
not  know  the  perfons  they  fat  down  with. 
Now  if  the  like  fliould  happen  In  the  fit  of 
a  fever,  or  other  difeafe ;  where  is  the  won^ 
der!  It  would  be  a  wonder  indeed,  if  fuch  a 
foft  and  yielding  fubftance  as  the  feofory, 
fuffered  as  little  alteration,  as  if  it  had  the; 
ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  brafs.   (See  N^  1  2. 

{d)  Note  at  («)  N"  15.  of  the  laft. 

above.) 
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above.)  Again,  Borelli  hath  obferved,    that 
the  foul  acquires  the  habit  of  moving  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  of  fen  di  fig  the  animal fpirits 
into  this  rather  than  the  other  part,  by  fre- 
quent  trials  and  experhnent  -,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  with  refped:  to  man :  we  fee  fuch 
habits  acquired  in  many  cafes,  after  we  arc 
adult;  though lefs true  with  refped to  brutes, 
as  fhall  elfewhere  be  remarked.      How  is  it 
poffible  then,    it  fliould  preferve  this  art  at 
that  time;  ornot  be  diflurbed  in  the  pradice 
of  it,  by  fuch  a  hurry,  and  commotion,  of 
thefe  animal  fpirits,  or  whatever  other  fub- 
tile  matter  it  employs  to  this  end,  when  all 
the  fluids  in  the  body  are  in  fuch  a  hubbub 
and  diforder  ?    There  is  rather  a  neceffity 
that  the  legs  fliould  ftagger :  all  thefe  difor^ 
ders,  inftead  of  being  objedions,  are  dired 
confequences  of  a  foft  and  yielding  fenfory^ 
of  fluids  and  animal  fpirits,  eafily  put  in  mo- 
tion,   or  diflurbed  in  their  motion.      And 
here  I  leave  it  io  be  confidered,    if  the  foul 
were  a  certain  fubtile  matter,  as  is  pretended 
by  fome ;  whether  fuch  a  rapid  inteftine  mo- 
tion and  jumble  would  not  difTipate  it  into  a 
thoufand  atoms,  and  the  leaft  diforder  of  this 

kind 
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kind  become  certain  death  [b).  Farther,  let 
it  be  obferved,  and  indeed  every  body  muft 
have  obferved  it,  that  a  piece  of  mechanifm 
fo  rude  and  clumfy  as  a  clock  is,  doth  not 
go  after  the  fame  precife  tenor,  in  the  diffe- 
rent extremes  of  heat  and  cold:    and  if  a 

{b)  Or,   if  the  foul  rcfults  from  a  certain  difpofition  of 
farts  j  how  can  it  refult  from  a  contrary  difpofition  of 
thefe  parts  ?    Or  if  it  refult  from  any  intermediate  de- 
gree of  difpofition ;    the  difficulty  will  be,    not  that  it 
feels  the  diforders  of  the  body,  fmce  it  refults  even  from 
thefe  i   but  why  it  is  not  conftantly  c^xzn^t^.  fundamerr- 
tally  ^  fmce  the  caufe  of  it  is  conftantly  changed ;  for  eveiy 
new  change  is  {{ill  produ^ he  of  the  foul.     It  fhould  tl:ea 
be  but  a  quality  conftantly  produced  j  and  therefore  m^ 
ver  the  fame ;    as  the  fiame  this  minute  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  flartie  that  was  laft  minute :  and  how  can  one 
qualitybcthefubjeclof  other  qualities?  Iniliort,  the  foul 
cannot  be  the  refult  of  one  individual  difpofition  of  matter: 
for  then  every  change  of  that  difpofition  would  be  cerium 
death.     Nor  therefore  can  it  refult  from  a  right  difpo- 
fition of  matter;  for  that  is  individual.  And  if  it  can- 
not refult  from  a  right  difpofition,  or  a  regularity  of  dif- 
pofition, it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  it  refults  from  the 
diforder  and  irregularity  of  difpofition.     This  very  eaf/ 
and  fhort  confideration  will  fatisfy  a  man  all  at  once 
that  the  foul  is  not  material,  without  having  recourfe  to- 
other methods  of  reafjning.  So,  that,  as  was  faid  N'  j. 
pf  this  fedion,  the  very  objc(5lions  againft  the  iinmatcrl- 
'  ality  of  the  foul  afford  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
4t  is  immaterial.  4  pj^^^ 
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piece  of  mechanifm  finer  and  finer  Hill,  were 
liable  to  greater  and  more  fenfible  alterations; 
this  would  never  infer  that  it  was  moved 
without  a  po'wer,  or  had  no  other  mover, 
but  the  mechanical  configuration  oj  parts. 
Hence  therefore,  if  it  is  certain  from  other 
reafons,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial  j  thefe 
different  affedions  it  fuffcrs  from  the  body, 
can  avail  nothing  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
but  the  refult  of  mechanifm.  Laflily,  let  us 
confider  that  a  man  is  in  a  different  temper 
from  himfelf,  when  without  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  prcfent  phenomenon,  and 
perfecflly  fober :  as  when  calm  or  in  paffion, 
in  affliction  or  joy,  ^c.  where  the  foul  af- 
feds  the  body  inftead  of  being  affeded  by  it. 
Yet  no  man  would  make  this  difference  an 
argument  for  material  fouls.  Such  a  circum- 
llance,  where  the  reverfe  of  the  thing  ob- 
jeded  happens,  fhev^^s  that  men  miftake  this 
appearance  wilfully.  For  as  Mr.  WoUafion 
well  argues,  ^fingle  ivord  fpoke,  or  fuppof- 
ing  it  but  fpoke,  or  mistaking  one  word  for 
another,  or  looking  (imply  on  a  piece  of  pa« 
per  where  it  is  written,  fills  the  foul  with 
rage  and  fury;  and  thence  at  length  difturbs 
the  body.  And  how  can  that  thing  be  ma- 
terial^ 
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tcrial,  which  is  fo  violently  affe(fLed  without 
material  a(flion  ?  Certainly  a  word  fcrauled 
with  ink  on  paper,  hath  no  force  or  moment^ 
to  excite  motion  in  matter,  nor  one  word 
more  force  than  another. 

XVI.  The  next  argument  for  the  materia 
ality,  is  taken  ^i'or[\  fainting^  and  other  kind 
of  fits,  where  all  figns  of  life  forfake  the 
body,  which  yet  afterward  return  (c).  The 
modern  Sceptic  improves  on  this,  from  expe- 
riments on  living  creatures  in  the  air-pumpy 
and  from  fome  inftances  of  perfons,  who 
have  recovered,  after  they  have  been  thought 
dead  for  fome  time.  "  Thefe  experiments 
*'  and  inftances,  fay  the  patrons  of  material 
*'  fouls^  (hew  that  life  and  perceptio?2  are  on- 
"  ly  the  effects  of  mechanical  motions  in 
**  the  body,  fuch  as  circulation  and  refpira- 

(c)  ^dn  etiam^  finds  dum  vita  vert'itur  infra, 
Sape  aliqua  tamen  e  causa  lahefa^a  videtur 
Ire  anima  j  ^  toto  fohi  de  corpora  membra, 

Ver.  591. 


Alfo, 


^lin  etiam,  fubita  vl  morhi  fape  coa6lui 
Ante  oculos  aliquis  nojlros^  ut  fuhninis  i^lu, 
Concidit :  ^  fpumas  agit\  ingemit\  tj  tremit  artus  i 

Ver.  486. 

"  tion : 
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**  tion:  becaufewhenthcfe  motions areftopt, 
**  life  and  perceptivity  ceafe;  and  whenever 
**  they  are  recovered,  life  and  fenfe  return 
*'  again.  Or  if  the  foul  were  really  a  di- 
*'  flindl  living  being,  how  can  we  imagine 
**  that  it  would  linger ,  and  ftay  in  a  body 
"  as  good  as  dead;  and  not  rather  fly  away 
**  immediately  ?'*  This  obied:ion  dire<ft:ly  ar- 
gues for  the  pojfibility  of  a  contradidlion  j 
That  matter  may  arife  to  the  perfedion  of 
thought,  reafon,  and  feif-mction,  by  being 
moved  mechanically.  But  I  argue  thus  with 
the  obje(5lors.  Matter  may  rije  ta  thought^ 
reafon^  andfelf-movencw  without bei?igmo'ved 
at  all^  or  moithout  any  caiife ;  and  that  all 
matter  may  become  living  and  thinkings  with- 
out  any  reafon.  This  is  my  argument;  and 
if  they  can  find  any  medium  to  prove  it  ab- 
furd,  they  will  have  anfwered  their  own  ob- 
jection. For  if  they  fay  it  is  perfedtly  ab- 
furd,  that  any  efFe(fl  fliould  be  without  all 
caufe.'j  I  own  it,  and  apply  it  to  reafon ^  fp^^~ 
faneous  motion-,  and  life,  which  in  their  ob- 
jedion  are  effected  abfolutely  without  all 
Caufe;  fince,  as  has  been  faid  above,  the 
caufe  afllgned  is  as  void  of  power  to  effed: 
thefe,  as  the  ab'lolute  negation  of  all  caufe 
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IS.   A  particle  of  matter,  by  being  impelled 
to   motion  becaufe  of  its  refillance,    is  no 
caufe,   nor  any  thing  like  a  caufe,   why  it 
il-)ould  become  living  and  reafonable.   Dou- 
ble the  number,  and  double  the  motion ;  and, 
as  hath  alfo  been  faid,  it  is  but  the  negation 
of  the  caufe  doubled  :  and  fo  on.  If  they  al- 
low my  argument  good ;  I  proceed,  and  fay, 
^here  is  710  difference  between poJjibiUty  andim- 
fojjibility.  If  they  can  fhew  me  a  difference, 
I  apply  it  ftill  to  their  own  objedion.      If 
they  grant  there  is  no  difference  j  then  I  con- 
clude, They  want  a  ground  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  objeft  againft  any  thing  I  fay,    or 
advance :  for  all  objedions  fuppofe  a  difference 
between  potfible  and  impoirible(J^.  So  cer- 
tain 

[d)  I  would  here  obferve  in  general,  That  If  an  ob- 
jedtion  is  not  clogged  with  a  contradidlion,  one  may 
liften  to  it ;  but  if  the  objeftion  itfelf  is  contradictory, 
a  man  cannot  propofe  it  as  an  objeilion,  but  by  think- 
ing that  contradictions  may  be  true ;  in  which  cafe  he 
is  incapable  of  an  anfwer ;  for  to  him  then  truth  itfelf 
may  be  impojjibility.  If  he  is  to  be  determined  by  rea- 
(bn  therefore,  he  (hould  think  firfl  with  refpecl  to  his 
Cwn  objection,  it  cannot  be  true  nor  real,  fmce  it  infers 
a  contradictiion.  The  end  of  all  reafoning  in  the  world 
is  to  keep  free  from  contradiction ;  but  it  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  one  contradiction  real  and  true  in  order 

to 
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tain  is  it  that  the  fceptical  principle  takes 
away  the  difference  between  truth  and  falf- 
hood,  and  introduces  an  univerfal  defed:  of 
■  reafon  in  philofophy!  This  might  fuffice: 
but  I  add,  If  they  would  refled,  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  union  of  an  immaterial  foul  to  a 
body,  that  the  foul  cannot  actuate  the  bodv^ 
nor  be  apprized  of  external  adtioo  by  it,  m\- 
lefs  the  mechanifm  of  it  be  in  a  right  orJet' 
and  difpofiticn;  otherwife  there  would  be 
no  need  at  all  of  an  organized  body,  but 
any  parcel  of  Piatt er  might  be  the  body  of 
an  animal;  if  they  would  ref1e6l  on  this,  I 
fay,  or  only  take  it  but  for  a  poffible  fuppo- 
lition,  they  would  fee  thoit  fuch  examples  and 
experiments  mufl:  take  place  as  much  on  that 
fuppofuion,  as  when  they  fuppofe  that  there 
is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  animaL  This 
renders  thefe  inftances  equivocal^  and  liable 
to  be  miflaken;  and  they  have  pitched  on 
the  impofTible  conclufion. 

to  keep  free  from  another.  Though  my  Adverfary 
were  inattentive  enough,  not  to  obferve  the  repugnancy 
of  what  I  fay;  though  he  fliould  allow  his  own  pofitiori 
to  be  overthrown ;  that  cannot  make  it  yield  fatisfa6lion 
to  my  own  mind.  This  is  fo  fir  from  proving  what 
he  fays  falfe,  that  fmce  our  aflertions  are  contraries^  it 
proves  his  aiTertion  true. 

4  XVIL 
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XVII.  Let  us  once  more  refume  the  ex- 
ample of  a  watch,  or  clock,  that  we  may 
fee  what  is  here  aflerted  to  be  true,  really 
effected  in  a  parrallel  cafe.  The  immarerial 
impulfe  of  gravity  or  elafticity  is  the  po^d^er  : 
The  conftant  acflion  of  this  power  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  machine  go.  It  is  there- 
fore properly  \ht7nover'^  or,  if  we  might  fo 
fay  analogically,  the  living  principle  d^mlfoul 
of  the  engine.  Yet  the  due  configuration 
and  difpofition  of  the  parts  is  alfo  neceffary : 
and,  fuppoiing  that  to  be  perfect  in  all  the 
feveral  pieces  j  it  is  ftill  farther  neceffary, 
that  there  be  no  accidental  impediments  -, 
not  only  nothing  wanting  that  ihould  be  there  j 
but  nothing  prefent  that  ihould  not  be  there. 
And  how  many  thoufand  ways  may  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  happen?  Or,  how  con- 
temptible a  thing  may  prove  the  impediment, 
even  in  fuch  rude  m.echanifm?  a  grain  of 
fand,  the  fmalleft  hair.  It  is  farther  no  lefs 
neceffarv  that  the  machine  be  keot  drv,  and 
the  whole  refreshed ,  (to  fpeak  ftill  in  the 
terms  of  an  animal  body)  by  winding  up, 
once  perhaps  every  four  and  twenty  hours. 
Thefe  feveral  things  are  all  neceffary,   that 

Vol.  I.  E  e  there 
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there  may  be    no  impediment,   though  not 
neceflary  as  efficient  caiifes :  and  if  the  leaft 
requifite  is  wanting,  or  the  lead  thing  fuper- 
fluous  prefent,   though  the   power  ftill   re- 
mains, and   ads  (or  impels  the  dead  parts) 
as  at  other  times,  the  machine  no  more  tells 
the  hour,  minute,   day  j  or  anfwers  any  of 
the  ends  it  was  defigned  for,  than  a  pidlure 
of  it  drawn  on  paper  would.  In  fhort,    it  is 
as  dead,  as  if  there  were  no  power  prefent, 
or  a(fting.      Let  me  here,  by  the  by,   refled: 
on  the  adorable  power  and  goodnefs  of  God. 
How  much  more  exquifite  is  themechanifm 
of  our  bodies!  how  infinitely  more  compli- 
cated !  and  how  much  more  brittle  are  the 
materials !  And  yet  we  live !  nay  enjoy  health, 
ftrength,  ^c.  unlefs  by  our  own  faults.  Now, 
from  this  liablenefsin  the  machine  to  fall  in- 
to fainting-fits,   and  to  have  all  figns  of  life 
fufpended  in  it,  (continuing  ftill  to  ufe  the 
analogical  terms)  or  from  the  recovering  of 
it  again  ;  no  body  would  fay,  that  thefe  me- 
chanical motions,  while  continued,  were  con- 
ilantly  productive  of,  either  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  engine,  or  yet,  of  a  certain 
other  power,   which  rifes  to  the  performing 
wonders  quite  above  mechanifm,  1  need  not 

go 
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go  on  with  the  comparifon  :  the  application 
is  obvious,  and  lliews  that  the  objection  pro- 
ceeds from  much  inattention.  Let  me  only 
obferve,  that  the  fo'jl  may  ilill  be  prefent, 
though  no  figns  of  life  appear  about  the  bo- 
dy; for,  as  was  faid  in  N°  6.  we  can  fee  but 
with  bodily  eyes;  and  the  adivityof  the  foul 
is  only  difcoverable  by  motion  in  the  body  ; 
and  that  motion  is  performed  mechanically, 
Te  did  not  fee  myjoul  all  along  (fays  Cyrus  on 
his  death-bed  to  his  fons)  j  but  difcovered  it 
only  from  thofe  things,  ivhich  it  performed  in 
the  body  (e).  If  therefore  the  mechanifm  be 
obflrudted,  mechanical  motion  is  ftopt,  and 
the  animal  muft  appear  dead.  Though  no- 
thing is  wider  from  a  juif  conclufion,  than 
that  the  foul  is  dead ;  or  refults  only  from  the 
mechanical  motions  in  the  body.  If  that 
were  fo,  how  could  it  be  other  than  a  new 
foul,  kindled  up  again,  after  the  mechanical 

(f)  'Oi/^£  ya.^  vm  Toi  tj;i»  y  ifX'ijv  ■^v^-ov  Incurs.  aXX"  ;T  •    e  '-rr-ccr- 
TETo,  Tarot?  avr-n'j  uc  a-  c/.v  y.v.^i^^u-u.n.  apud  Xcil.  We  have 

this  more  at  large  in  Cicero,  Nee  enhn,  dum  eramvchif- 
cum,  an'imum  meum  videbatis :  fed,  eum  ejfe  in  hoc  cor- 
pore,  ex  iis  rebus,  quas  gerebam,  intelligebatis.  The  con- 
clufion  is,  Eundem  igitur  eJfe  creditote,  etiamft  mdlum 
videbitis.  Or  rather  this  fentence  is  loft  in  the  Greek 
fince  Cicero'^  time,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

E  e  2  motions 
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motions  were  begun  anew,  which  would 
never  make  the  fame  conifcious  being  as  be- 
fore. The  foulmuft  be  cov\imu2\\y generated^ 
with  every  new  refpiration,  and  pulfe  of  the 
heart;  and  continually  ceafe  to  exiji^  as  the 
motions  ceafed  that  caufed  it.  We  might  as 
well  fay  that  every  motion  of  the  balance  or 
pendulum  of  the  watch  fliould  beget  thought: 
and  how  thefe  independent  thoughts  could 
be  applied  to  one  fubjedi:,  or  conftitute  a 
thinking  being,  is  inconceivable  (f). 

XVIII. 

(f)  What  is  here  faid  fets  the  reafons  for  the  imma- 
tei  iality  of  the  foul  in  a  new  and  different  light.  It  is 
very  abfurd  that  the  foul  fhould  be  fucceflively  generated 
by  every  pulfc  of  the  heart,  or  blown  up  with  e^^ery  re- 
fpiration of  the  lungs.  A  power  may  be  inherent  in,  or 
belong  to  one  certain  fubjeft ;  but  that  a  power  fhould 
be  hourly  produced  by  mechanical  motion,  conftantly 
begot,  conftantly  die;. have  no  fubje<5l  to  refide  in  ;  and 
he  itfelf  the  fubje<St  of  other  powers  and  capacities,  as 
the  foul  of  man  is,  are  abfurdities  not  to  be  parallelled. 
This  power  muft  then  confift  of  parts,  parts  infinitely 
fmall,  according  to  their  momentary  produftion :  it 
'would  be  a  fleeting  fucceffive  thing  ;  the  parts  of  it  in- 
dependent, which  could  never  make  a  continued  confci- 
oiifnefs.  Such  a  foul  could  have  no  nature,  no  concep- 
tion belonging  to  it :  it  is  as  if  we  fhould  fay.  Duration 
'  is  a  power,  motion  is  a  Joul ;  or  we  might  fay  any  other 
thing  we  pleafe,  provided  it  be  but  abfurd  enough :  The 

Sceptic 
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XVIII.  As  to  the  foul's  not  jlpng  away 
immediately :  How  can  it  without  licence  ? 
Who  is  judge  of  the  time  ?  This  proceeds 
on  the  fuppofition  of  want  of  government 
and  providence  in  this  momentous  junc- 
ture (^).  As  was  argued  before,  if  the  power 
of  a  governing  caufe  is  conftantly  exerted 
upon  inanimate  matter;  and  if  all  the  changes 
in  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  require  his 
concurrence ;  how  much  more  muft  the  ra- 
tional and  living  part  of  his  works,  for  which 
all  the  reflwere  defigned,  challenge  his  care 
and  providence  ?  If  we  were  to  aflign  a  pro- 
portion here,  as  certainly  there  cannot  be  a 
defed:  of  proportion,  how  great  would  the 
difference  be!  Befides,  is  it  not  dy  bis  power, 
that  the  diforders  of  the  circulation,  refpira- 

Sceptic  can  have  no  idea  or  conception  belonging  to  fuch 
aflertions.  And  all  this  is  as  applicable  to  his  fuppofi- 
tion that  the  foul  is  produced  by  the  mechanical  motions 
of  the  body,  as  to  the  fuppofition  that  thought  may  be 
produced  by  the  balance  of  a  watch  while  it  beats.  An 
impoflibility  in  the  one  cafe,  muft  be  no  lefs  an  impof- 
fibility  in  the  other. 

(i)  ■^^fi  ^'^^^  Dens  isf  cujus  hoc  teinphim  eji  onme, 
quod  confpicis,  ijiis  te  corporis  cujlodiis  liberaverit,  hue 
tibi  aditus  paterenequit.     Cic.  fomn,  Scip. 

E  e  3  tion^ 
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tion,^^.are  again  re(flified;  and  by  his  power 
that  they  continue  ftill  to  be  performed,  af- 
ter they  are  redified?  And  why  (hould  the 
foul  have  liberty  to  leave  the  body,  He  con- 
tinuing to  exert  his  almighty  power  in  keep- 
ing up  the  OEconomy  ?  Or  before  the  final  in- 
eptitude is  fr  ffered  to  take  place  ?  (SeeN°  2  i . 
of  the  lail:  Sedion.)  Since  the  union  requires 
his  particular  ait  and  intervention;  they^- 
faration  muft  alfo  require  his  particular  ad: 
and  intervention;  othervvife  the  union  would 
be  vain,  and  the  defign  fruftrated. 

XIX.  Lucretius  makes  it  an  argument  of 
the  foul's   being   material,   that  it  doth  not 
'leave  all  the  parts  of  the  body  at  once^  rejoic- 
ings as  a  ferpent  to  lay  down  her  exuvice  [h). 
Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  makes  that 

(h)  Nee  fib i  enim  quifquam  moriens  fenttre  vtdetur 
Ire  for  as  animam  incolumen  de  corpore  toto; 
Nee  priiis  cd  jugulum,  et  fuperas  fuccedere  faucets  * 
Virum deficere in  certd reg'ione  locatam  : 
XJt  fenfus  alios.,  in  parte  quetnque  fua^  fcit 
Dijfolvi  :  quod  ft  immortalis  nofira  foret  mens  ; 
Non  jam  fc  moriens  diffohi  conquer eretur : 
Sedn'Mgis  ire  for  as  ^  veftemque  relinquere^  ut  anguis^ 
Gauderety  pralonga  fenex  aut  cornua  cervus. 

Ver.  606. 
which 
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which  he  calls  the  foul,  to  be  dilTeminated 
through  the  whole  body  (/) :  but  he  forgets 
to  confider  that  the  appearance,  which  he 
brings  as  an  objection,  agrees  better  with 
the  contrary  hypothefis,  than  his.  For  if  the 
Sentient  in  the  body  is  a  different  fubftance 
from  matter,  it  muft  feel  the  limbs  become 
gradually  incapable  of  being  acfluated,  as  the 
diforderof  the  mechanifmencreafesi  where- 
as on  his  fuppoiition  of  a  dividuous  foul, 
which  dies  in  one  limb  after  another  (y^),  the 
limb  would  be  quite  void  of  pain,  as  if  it  were 
cut  off.  His  fcattcred  foul  doth  not  agree 
with  the  anatomy  of  an  animal  body,  where 
all  the  nerves  terminate  in  one  place,  and 
convey  all  the  external  motions  impreffed 
thither  (/).      There  is  fomething  full   of  a 

childifli 

(i)  Sic  anima  atque  animus  per  fe  nil  pojfe  videntur: 

Nimirum  quia  per  venasy  &  vifcera  mijlim^ 

Per  nervos,  atque  ojja  tenentur  corpore  ah  omni, 

Ver.  564. 
And  again, 

Namque  ita  connexa  ^Ji  per  venas,  vifcera^  nervos 
Ofsaque',  uti  denies  quoque  fenfu  participentur. 

Ver.  6gi. 

{k) Inde  pedes,  &  crura  mori :  poji  inde  per  artus. 

Ire  alios  traSfim  gelidi  vejiigia  lethi. 

Ver.  627. 
{J)  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  I  thiiik,  that  Lucre- 
E  e  4  tiui 
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child idi  fimpllcity  in  fuppofing,  that  a  man 
fjoiihi  feel  his  foul  go  out  whole  and  entire^ 
through  his  throat.  This  is  fuppofing  it 
ftill  material  3  that  the  parts  of  the  throat 
and  it  fnould  aSt  and  re-acl  againft  one  an- 
other; while  he  is  making  it  an  argument, 
that  this  would  be  the  appearance,  if  it  were 
immaterial.  Why  fhould  the  throat  be  the 
out-let  to  the  foul  ?  Doth  immaterial  fub- 
flance  want  an  open  pallage  and  room  ? 
Effiare  animam  is  but  a  metaphorical  expref- 
fion.  He  fuppofes  perhaps,  that  his  adverfa- 
ries  place  the  foul  in  the  lungs,  as  he  places 
the  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  bread  (tri). 
He  fancies  alfo  that  the  man  hath  flill  fenfe 
and  perception  left  in  the  parts  of  his  body, 
when  that  which  he  allows  to  be  the  percipi- 
ent hath  abandoned  them,  and  is  taking  its 
f]i?ht.      Bat  thefe  are  the  abfurd  prejudices 

iliishj?,)  if  the  feu]  were  immaterial,  or  did  not  grow 
up  with  the  body;  that  would  have  been  the  cafe,  which 
is  really  the  cafe. 

Sedvelut  in  cavea^  per fe  Jilt  v'rjsre  folam 
Convenlt;  ut  fenfu  corpus  tamen  affimt  omne. 

Ver.  684. 
{•,71)  —  ConfiUum^  quod  no  s  an  bmun  mentemque  vocamus  ; 
Jdque  fp.iun  media  regions  in  pe^ oris  hceret. 

Ver.  140. 

of 
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of  an  infant ;    not  the  reafoning  of  a  Phi- 
lofopher. 

XX.  Thefearethe  arguments  for  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  in  all  which  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  the  reafons  are  not  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  either  fubftance  feparately,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  j  nor  is  it  confidered 
what  kind  of  appearance  they  muft  make, 
if  they  are  united  (fee  N°  20.  of  the  laft); 
but  the  dubious  and  equivocal  phcenomena  of 
the  whole  compound  are  pitched  upon, 
where  the  reafoning  of  courfe  muft  become 
perplexed'^  and  the  diforders  of  the  material 
organs  are  imputed  to  the  living  and  perci- 
pient Being  which  ufes  them.  This  is  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  method  that  fliould  have 
been  taken.  Men  begin  with  the  fimpleft 
things,  and  thence  proceed  to  more  compli- 
cated cafes.  Mathematicians  at  firft  demon- 
ftrate  truths  fo  eafy  that  they  feem  trifling  : 
but  what  a  wonderful  fuperftru6ture  of  fci- 
ence  do  they  raife  on  that  plain  foundation  ! 
Juft  fo,  the  inaElivity  of  matter  is  a  plain 
and  obvious  quality,  the  firft  notion  that  all 
men,  without  exception,  entertain  of  it ; 
though  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  philo- 

fophical 
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ibphical  term,  vis  inertiee-,  and  the  inconji- 
Pence  of  inaBivity  and  aBive power  is  a  felf- 
evident  truth.  Proceeding  then  fairly  and 
ingenuoufly  with  thefe  principles,  what  a 
fcene  of  things  do  we  notdifcover,  performed 
by  immaterial  power,  both  in  the  animal  bo- 
dy and  without  it !  Farther,  if  inactivity  be- 
longs to  matter  i  power  and  perceptivity  mufi 
certainly  belong  to  another  Jubjiance.  This  is 
no  lefs  felf- evident.  And  then  to  colled  what 
farther  is  neceflary  to  be  known  about  aflive 
perceptive  Being  (as  above)  whether  in  a  ftate 
of  union  or  feparation,  cannot  be  extremely 
difficult.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  proper 
method.  It  is  true  Lucretius  brings  ftore  of 
other  arguments  for  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul;  but  they  are  fuch  as  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. He  generally  touches  on  fomething 
that  falls  in  with  a  common  prejudice,  or  is 
apt  to  raife  a  fcruple  at  firfl  view;  but  hav- 
ing done  that,  he  is  forced  to  leave  it;  for 
that  is  all  that  can  be  done.  The  fubjed: 
will  not  abide  an  argument,  or  bear  being 
examined  on  ail  iides  [n.) 

XXI.  We 

{n)  Of  this  kind  is  the  cbje61:ion,    that  material  and 
UTaiiiaterial  (or,  as  he  willfully  mif-names  them,  mortal 

and 
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XXI.  We  may  take  notice,  before  we 
leave  this  fubjedl,  that  as  there  are  many 
fymptomsin  the  compound  of  foul  and  body, 
occafioned  by  the  material  half,  which  fhew 
defers  incompetent  to  a  fpiritual  Being;  and 

and  eternalj  fubftance,  could  not  be  united  at  all.  ver, 
801. 

^uippe  etentm  mortale  aterno  jungere ;  ^  una 
Con/entire  putare ;    ^  fungi  mutua  pojje ; 

Deftpere  'Ji : 

But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  really  impoflible  that  a£livity 
and  inactivity,  life  and  deadnefs,  can  confift  in  the  fame 
fubject  [matter].  Thence  follows  a  very  undeniable  ne- 
ceflity  of  two  different  fubjedts  of  inhefion,  viz.  mate- 
rial,  and  immaterial  fubftance  :    and  then  it  is  madnefs 
indeed,  {in  him)  to  deny  the  poflibility  of  their  union, 
which  is  thus  eafily  fhewn  to  be  fa6t.     Yet  how  ftrong 
a  difficulty  is  this  made  by  modern  Sceptics  !    Again, 
he  fays,   "  Since   the  body  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
*'  foul,  but  putrifies  (ver.  579.  iff  fcq.)  we  need  not 
*'  doubt  but  that  this  happens,   becaufe  the  foul,  being 
"  fcattered  through  all  the  body,  hath  evaporated,  like 
*'  fmoke  through  the  pores."  Here  a  poor  fcruple  is 
endeavoured  to  be  raifed  from  putrifadlion ;  as  if  the  bo- 
dy were  not  liable  to  putrify  and  be  corrupted,  in  ma- 
ny cafes,  while  the  animal  lives ;  or  were  always  liable 
to  that,  when  it  is  dead.    Again  he  fays,  "  How  could 
"  fuch  a  thin  thing  as  the  foul  fubfift,  without  the  te- 
"  gument  of  the  body  f"  {ver,  602.)  To  keep  it  warm 
perhaps !  from 
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from  which  the  objedlions  above  are  drawn : 
fo  there  are  not  wanting  others  which  fpring 
from  the  adive  nature  of  the  foul,  and  as 
clearly  fliew  that  part  of  our  compofition. 
I  do  not  mean  life  and  fpontaneous  adion, 
nor  thought  and  reafon,  which  are  conftant 
and  obvious  appearances,  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  material  fubftance  j  but  other  pheno- 
mena lefs  obferved ;  one  or  two  of  which  I 
beg  leave  here  barely  to  name.  One  altoge- 
ther inconfiftent  with  the  materiality  of  that 
thing  which  thinks  in  us,  is,  that  we  are 
ibmetimes  fo  wholly  occupied  in  the  contem- 
plation of  fome  abfent  objed:,  or  fome  pure- 
ly ideal  thing,  thatv/e  are  quite  impercipient 
of  obiecls  round  us,  and  which  at  prefent 
ad:  upon  our  fenfes  {o).   Certainly  a  prefent 

{a)  **  Sometimes  (fays  Mr.  Locke  b.  2.  ch.  \c^.  feci. 
*'  3.)  the  mind  fixes  itfclf  with  fo  much  earneftnefs 
"  on  the  contemplation  of  fome  objeds,  that  it  turns 
"  their  ideas  on  all  fides ;  remarks  their  relations  and 
'*  circumitances ;  and  views  every  part  fo  nicely,  and 
*'  with  fuch  intention,  that  it  fhuts  out  all  other  thoughts, 
*'  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impreflions  made 
"  then  on  the  fenfes,  which  at  another  feafon  would 
*'  produce  very  fenfible  perceptions."  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  Author  had  applied  this  to  the  poffibi- 
bty  of  matter's  thinking. 

objeB 
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oh'jeB  fliould  more  powerfully  folicit  a  mate- 
rial percipient,  by  itsconftant  and  real  a<5lion, 
than  things  diftant  in  time  and  place,  which 
do  not  ad:  at  all,  or  than  abftraB  ideal objeBs^ 
which  cannot  adl.  I  need  not  give  examples 
of  fuch  as  are  in  grief,  anger,  fear,  love; 
every  one  will  remember  fuch  inftances,  ei- 
ther in  himfelf  or  others,  as  are  altogether- 
unaccountable,  if  the  percipient  within  us 
were  material.  A  man  may  fit  in  a  full 
company  at  table,  and  neither  hear  nor  fee 
what  is  done  round  him.  And  a  diforder  of 
the  body  cannot  fo  much  as  be  pretended 
here.  It  happens  entirely  from  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  attention,  or  perceptive  faculty, 
which  cannot  apply  intenfely  to  more  things 
at  once  (/>)  j  and  from  its  voluntarily  employ- 
ing itfelf  in  the  earned  confideration  of  fome- 
thing  abfent,  whereby  it  becomes  impercipi- 

(/>)  Lucretius  is  very  explicit  in  afTerting  this  fuTipli- 
city  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  when  it  ferves  his  turn  j 
though  it  be  altogether  inconfiftent  w^ith  his  principles. 
Et  tamen,  in  rebus  quoque  apertis,  nofcere  pojjis. 
Si  non  advertas  animum,  perinde  ejfe  quaft  omni 
Tempore  femotcs  fuerint^  longeque  remotes. 
Cur  igitur  mirum  eji,  animus  fi  cat  era  perdit, 
Praterquam  quibus  ejl  in  rebus  deditus  ipfe? 

Lib.  4.  vcr.  899. 
ent 
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ent  of  the  adtion  of  material  objedts  upon 
it.  And  neither  this  fimplicity  of  the  atten- 
tion itfelf  in  any  manner  accords  with  a  ma- 
terial percipient  (N°  8.  Sedt.  3.)  nor  the  vo- 
luntary turning  it  away  from  the  prefent  fe- 
licitation N-^  4.  of  this.) 

XXII.  Moreover  our  bodies  mufl  be  al- 
ways in  conta(5l  with  fomething  or  other, 
which  fupports  their  weight;  and  this,  whe- 
ther we  lijalk^  fit  or  lye\  that  is  to  fay,  fince 
action  and  re-adlion  are  equal,  our  bodies  are 
always  prefTed  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own 
weight.  This  prefTure  is  conftant,  and  ftill 
the  fame,  when  the  body  is  beft  difpofed. 
But  if  the  percipient  within  us  were  material, 
this  great  and  conftant  preflure  ought  to  fo- 
licit  it  conftantly,  and  as  much  as  any  pref- 
fure  or  force  that  were  not  greater;  which 
indeed  is  not  fo :  for  often  it  is  not  percipient 
of  this  force  at  all,  and  often  it  is  more  per- 
cipient of  a  fmaller  force.  Nor  can  it  be 
faid  that  the  continual  prelTure  gradually  lef- 
fens  the  fenfe  of  the  force  impreffed ;  for  the 
force  conftantly  adts,  and  the  impreflion  is 
conftantly  made,  and  the  mind  at  any  time 
becomes  percipient  of  it,   by  directing  the 

attention 
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attention  thither.  The  true  caufe  therefore 
is  that  jufl  now  affigned.  All  the  parts  of 
our  body  are  conftantly  touched,  or  aded 
upon,  by  fomething  or  other  j  and  yet  we 
are  rarely  percipient  of  this,  but  by  a  parti- 
cular ad:  of  the  will,  diredling  the  percepti- 
vity to  this,  or  to  the  other  part.  Indeed, 
taking  in  the  confideration  that  the  percep- 
tivity is  fimple,  or  but  one;  if  the  percipient 
were  material  (a  folid,  refifling  percipient) 
the  ftrongeft  material  folicitation  ought  al- 
ways to  folicit  it  moft  J  and  therefore  to  en- 
grofs  it.  That  is,  our  perception  would  be 
precifely  mechanical;  and  conftantly  deter- 
mined by  the  greateil  material  folicitation. 
What  kind  of  thinking  could  be  made  up 
out  of  this !  How  much  better  then  is  it  or- 
dered than  the  Sceptic  would  have  it!  It  ap- 
peared before  (N°  29.  Sedl.  2.)  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  folid  refifting  percipient  ouo-ht 
to  be  mechanical  and  necelTary;  but  the  pre- 
fent  confideration,  I  think,  (liews  us  the  for- 
mal manner  of  that  neceffity  (^.) 

XXIII,  As 

(y)  It  is  worth  obferving  here,  that  fince  a  folid  ex- 
tended percipient  would  neceflarily  have  its  perceptivity 
excited  by  material  a<^on  upon  it,  and  refiilance  or  re- 

at^oiL 
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XXIII.  As  all  material  adion  ought  to 
folicit  a  material  percipient  j  fo  I  might  here 
farther  infift  upon  what  was  only  hinted  at, 
from  Mr.  Wollafton^  at  the  end  of  N°  15. 
that  nothing  but  material  aBion  could  folicit 
it'y  which  is  an  equally  necefTaryconfequence 
of  the  materiahty.  And  in  purfuing  this, 
it  might  be  (hewn,  that  theftrongeflpaffions 
and  emotions  in  the  foul  are  excited  by  no 
material  adion,  or  not  by  the  ftrongeft  ma- 
terial adion,  contrary  to  plain  and  obvious 
reafon,  on  that  fuppofition.  No  one  objedt, 
equally  near,  and  equally  illuminated  3  nor 
found,   equally  ftrong,    hath  more  material 

a6tion  efFecled  in  it  by  its  folidity ;  fmce  this  perception 
would  be  precifely  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  ma- 
terial impreffion,  /.  e.  mechanical  j  and  iince  therefore 
(the  fimplicity  of  our  perceptivity  being  confidered)  the 
greateft  material  felicitation  would  be  only  perceived,  or 
at  any  rate  moll  perceived  ;  fmce,  I  fay,  thefe  are  ne- 
ceflary  confeqiiences  of  matter's  thinking,  and  yet  all 
falfe  and  contradictory  to  experience,  it  is  worth  obferv- 
ing  that  Hobbes's  folution  of  perception,  which  is  exact- 
ly this  here  given,  appears  thus  all  at  one  view  abfurd 
and  ridiculous.  For  he  makes  perception  to  confift  in 
refiftance,  re-action  {de  fenfione  &  motu  animali) ;  con- 
tra-preffion,  ai-TLuw  .  [Leviath.  cap.  i.)  v/hich  plainly 
infers  all  that  is  here  afierted. 

impulfe 
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impulfe  than  another.  It  might  alfo  be 
fhewn,  (from  this  principle,  the  want  of  ma- 
terial felicitation,  I  mean)  that  the  power  of 
forming  abftra(5t  ideas,  or  abftradling  percep- 
tion from  all  matter  i  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, or  forming  compound  ideas  no  way  im- 
prefTed  by  matter  j  I  fay,  it  might  be  fliewn 
by  particular  deductions  from  this  principle, 
that  thefe  and  other  activities  of  the  foul, 
could  no  way  belong  to  a  material  Percipient. 
But  palling  by  thefe,  (fmce  the  theory  in  SeCt. 
2.  makes  thefe  minute  ways  of  arguing  unne- 
celTary  3 )  I  fhall  only  name  another  particular, 
thatfhould  pradlicallyfatisfyusof  the  imma- 
teriality of  our  thinking  part.  And  that  is 
the  confideration  of  the  tndefeafiblenefi  or  iin^ 
weariednefs  o^  the  principle  of  thought  in  us.- 
We  feel  our  bodies  every  now  and  then  fink- 
ing down  under  their  own  infirmities  :  but 
the  thing  that  thinks  in  us  would  never  give 
over,  if  the  body  could  keep  up  with  it.  It 
is  bufyall  the  day  with  the  body,  and  all  the 
night  without  the  body,  and  all  the  day  with 
the  body  again:  and  thus  in  a  conftant  circle, 
without  refpite  or  intermiflion  that  we  can 
perceive  (N°2  3.  of  the  laft)  by  our  ftriifteil 
enquiry.  For  the  body  no  fooner  finks  down 
Vol.  I.  F  f  ii^ 
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in  wearinefs  and  {lumber,  than  this  thing 
within  enters  frefh  upon  other  fcenes  of  acti- 
on J  and  hears  and  fees  things  worth  enquir- 
ing intOi  and  this  without  the  fubferviency 
of  its  organ?,  which  are  then  difabled  from 
their  fundtion.  That  which  Hves  arid  per- 
ceives in  us,  IWes  and  perceives  at  all  times ; 
if  its  vital  and  perceptive  faculty  could  be  duly 
applied  to  by  fit  objeds ;  as  from  this  parti- 
cular it  appears :  and  from  which  alfo  it  ap- 
pears, that  it  can  beotherwife  applied  to,  than 
by  external  objeds  through  the  fenfes.  Now, 
without  pufliing  this  argument  as  far  as  it  was 
urged  in  the  laft  fedion,  or  taking  notice  of 
the  particular  reafoning  there,  here  is  fuch  a 
contrariety  of  natures  obviouflydifcoverable, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  men  could  ever  find  in 
their  hearts  to  afcribe  them  to  the  fame  thing. 
This  principle  itfelf  cannot  certainly  be  body, 
nor  the  refult  of  the  fit  difpofition  of  body, 
being  fo  incelTantly  a6live,  when  the  body 
lies  in  a  ftate  of  temporary  death,  becaufe  of 
indifpofition  (r). 

XXIV.  Laftly, 

(r)  This  contrariety  of  natures,  viz.  the  indefeafible 

aftivityof  the  foul,  and  thefucceffive  failing  of  the  body, 

proceeds  from  the  fimple  nature  of  the  foul,  which 

hath  no  parts,  (fe£l.  3.)  fo  that  it  can  lofe  nothing  of 

itfelf 
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XXIV.  Laftly,  thofe  very  defe<fls,  which 
have  hitherto  been  fuppofed  marks  of  the  ma- 
teriality of  our  fouls,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
attention,  plainly  fhew  the  contrary.  What 
is  the  caufe  that  while  awake,  lam  fenfible 
of  external  adlion ;  and  not  fentible  of  it  while 
afleep?  A  material  Percipient  within  me  ought 
at  that  time  alfo  to  perceive  the  adtion  of  ex- 
ternal objedls ;  or  not  to  perceive  it,  becaufb 
of  fome  diforder  in  matter.  And  thus  the 
perceptivity  and  adivityofmatterfliould  wear 
out  once  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours;  till 
the  diforder  were  rectified,  and  that  difpofi- 
tion  reftored,  which  made  it  living  and  fenfi- 
ble. Again,  I  cannot  fubfifl  without  foo  1,  tho* 
but  for  a  few  diys ;  nor  toil  conftantly,  but 
for  one  whole  day  perhaps,  without  running 
the  whole  oeconomy  into  diforder.  Thefe  and  a 
thoufand  other  inftances  fliewthat,  if  adlivi- 
ty  and  perceptivity  belong  to  matter,  they  be- 
long to  fome  certain  orderanddifpofition  of  it. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  this  conclufion  (j). 

And 

itfelf  by  afiion ;  and  from  the  body  as  made  up  of  parts 

that  are  always  in  flux,  and  of  which  a  conftant  wafte 

is  made  in  all  mechanical  and  voluntary  motion. 

(i)  To  make  thefc  independent  of  any  order,   or  any 

difpofttion 
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And  yet  there  is  no  poffibility  of  making  this 
conclufion,  but  by  allowing  the  truth  of  all 
manner  of  contradi(5lions (N°  2,  3,  and  15.) 
This  brings  the  difpute  to  a  fliort  ifTue.  So 
that  in  efFeft,  our  very  eatings  drinkingy 
Jleeping'y  our  taking  medicines,  curing  our 
difeafes,  onrweaknefs  as  well  as  ftrength,  our 
^f/^«^  and  health;  every  circumftance  and 
accident  of  our  bodies,  ought  eafilyand  prac- 
tically to  fatisfyus  at  all  times,  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  our  fouls ;  if  we  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  think  with  exaftnefs  and  propriety  on  this 
fubjedt.  Therefore,  tho'  it  hath  been  here  all 
along  allowed,  and  fuppofed,  that  thefe  ef- 
fects are  equivocal  and  fallacious  appearan- 
ces-, yet  we  are  now  at  laft  to  corredithat  fup- 
polition :  for  in  truth  there  appears  no  fymp- 
tom,  or  defe<fl,  or  accident  in  the  body  that 
is  equivocal,  or  could  follow  equally  from 
cither  hypothefis:  butthofe  very  appearances 
hitherto  called  ambiguous,  conclude  againft 
the  materiality  of  the  foul,  which  they  were 
brought  to  fupport. 

difpofition  of  matter,  would  be  to  make  all  matter  ne* 
ceflarily  a£tive  and  percipient.  Sec  alfo  again  the  rea^ 
foning  at  note  {b)  N^  15.  above. 

FINIS, 
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